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NOTES ON THE DELPHIC ORACLE AND GREEK 

COLONIZATION 

Bt Abthub Stanlbt Pbabb 

Near the beginning of Cicero's treatise On Divination, to illustrate 
the importance attached by different races to various kinds of pro- 
phetic power the question is asked, " What colony has Greece sent 
into Aeolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily, or Italy without an oracle from the 
Pythia or Dodona or Ammon 7 Or what war has been undertaken 
by Greece without the will of the gods?"^ With this general testi- 
mony of Cicero we may compare harmonious statements from other 
authors. ''It was under the lead of Phoebus/' says Callimachus, 
''that men measured out their cities, for Phoebus ever takes pleasure 
in the establishment of cities, and it is Phoebus himself who contrives 
their foimdations."* And the rhetorician Menander* asserts that 
Apollo had colonized the mainland, the sea, Libya, the Hellespont, 
the East, and all Asia, and says that the earth would have run the 
risk of being uninhabited had not the oracles of the gods everywhere 

I De div, 1. 3. For the fonn of expresaion compare Cio. De rep. 2. 9: *'Colo- 
niarum vero quae est deducta a Grais in Asiam, Thracam, Italiam, Africam, praeter 
unam Magnesiam, quam unda non adluat ? " 

* In ApoU. 65 ff.; of. Justin. 8. 2. 11 (of the Athenians): "immemores . . . . 
quod illo duoe [so. Apolline] tot bella victores inierant, tot urbes auspioato condiderant." 

> 17 (Rhet. Or, IX, 326, Wais); cf. ArisUdes. Paneg. in Cywico 237: irein^^cu ^4 
Tipa ffdiy KoX tQw 4y *Tirep/3op^oit olfuu rbv rtpl Kv^ov xfiV^f^^ *<^' ^^'^ fJ^prvpa rift 
Maifiorlat r% r6Xec, tff raXt fiiw dXXcuf viXwiv i^yiyrir^s i<rri^ rj 8i ir^Xet raihjf koI 
dpx'<7y^V*i f^^ f*^^ y^P AX^f ir6Xett did rQy oUurrQp ^kwmv oOt dx^oreiXer ^Koo'rox^e, 
ra^iyt tk iK roO eM4ot a^bs y4yoptv oUtcr^Sf rrX. 

[Glassioai. Philoloot Xn, January, 1917] 1 
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gone fortfe^ fmnj'.^phi and from Mfletus.* Celsus also, as pre- 
89r:v^,V>..Qs in' the pages of Origen,* inquires: "How many cities 
'*9rei<e*f6unded as a result of oracles .... and as a result of oracles 
averted diseases and famine! And how many which neglected or 
foi^t the oracles came to an evil destruction! And how many were 
sent forth for colonization and after complying with the things 
enjoined became prosperous!" In reply to which Origen,' not refut- 
ing the facts for pagan Greece, shows that the words of the Hebrew 
prophets, when heeded, have been followed by colonizations, cures, 
and rescues of equal importance, or, when neglected, by similar dis- 
asters. In the Scholia Danielis to Virgil's Aeneid* we find the state- 
ment, now grown vaguer through antiquity, that ''the ancients used 
to receive by oracles signs by which they built their towns. " Finally, 
in two other passages similar functions are ascribed to fiavreiai in 
general,* but possibly with Delphi more or less clearly in mind. 

With these general statements, ranging in date from Callimachus 
to the scholia on the Aeneid, have been combined a multitude of 
concrete cases lying between limits far earlier and later, and on the 
results have been based the widely divei^nt views of many scholars, 
from the enthusiastic acceptance of Grote* and Curtius^ to the critical 
attitude of Holm,' Busolt,' Pdhlmann,^® and Hiller von Gaertringen," 

^ &ri iKip9ih€V€ iikw dyotnirof cfivit 7^ rflj'a, e^ /*^ rd /Mirreca rod $€oO varraxod 8ii 
79' ^{«0ofri^c rap* ^/mp, ix AcX^b^r, ix MiXifroi;, ktX. This fear of leaving a place 
wild and uninhabited appears a little farther 01^ in the same passage (Wals, p. 328). 

• Contra CeUum 8. 45. > Ibid,, 8. 46. * Ad Am, 3. 88. 

• Plut. De Puth. orae. 9: dXXd ratt re /Mrrdais iwifuiprvpod^'i roXKal lUw dm- 
erdffut K9X /irroiirio'Moi v6>Maw *EXXi|Wd«y iroXXal 8^ p^fiapixQw arpaTiQp, kt\. Pb.- 
Luoian De Mtrotog. 23: Arep ol iraKatol li6rrts /id\iara futmy/^o'iF ixp^^^o xal 06 
irdpepTor atrhiw iwoUovro^ dXX' o9t€ ir6Xiat ^icij^w oiht relx^ii ir€pi€0dWowTO oiht 
06rovt ipyd^rro o0re yvpoucas iydfiMw, rplp Ay A^ irapd ftdrrtuw djcoOo'ai Ijcaora, icrX. 

• History of Chreece, ohap. i: "he [i.e., Apollo] is moreover the guide and stimulus 
to Grecian colonisation, scarcely any colony ever being sent out without encourage- 
ment and direction from the oracle at Delphi; Apollo Archdgetds is one of his great 
surnames." 

' II, chap. 4'(Eng. tr. [1888] II, 49-50); cf. Raoul-Rochette, Histoire criHgue de 
Vitahliaeement dee ooloniea Qrecqiue (1815), 1, 53 fif., whose attitude is reasonably cautious . 

• Gr. Oeach,, I, 278, 293 ff. (Eng. tr., I, 244-45). 

• Or. Oeach., I, 678: " Man darf nicht glauben, dass das delphische Heiligtum der 
hellenischen Kolonisation die Bahnen vorgeseichnet hat." 

^*OrundrUa der ffr. Oeach. (5th ed.), pp. 47, 55 (with notes 3 and 4); n. 4 fin.: 
"Von einer fdrmlichen Leitung der Kolonisation, wie sie s. B. Curtius annimmt, kann 
keine Rede sein, da das delphische Orakel erst im 7. Jahrhundert eine panhellenische 
Bedeutung gewann. Die angeblichen Orakelsprtiche, welche die KoloniegrQndungen 
auf Delphi surQckfllhren, sind meist Erfindungen ex eveniu." 

u In Pauly-Wissowa, RealencydojOdie, IV, Sp. 253&-36 («.v. "Delphoi"). 
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or the even more condemnatory silence of Beloch.^ Upon a subject 
so often discussed it is unlikely that much new light wiU be shed; 
but since I have recently had occasion to collect a considerable 
number of colonization oracles, I have been tempted to re-examine 
the question a little in detail. 

It should be remembered that the utterances of the Delphic 
oracle, like some other expressions of divine will, might be pro- 
foundly influenced by the wording of the questions submitted to it, 
as is well shown by Xenophon's famous question of the oracle and 
the criticism of it by Socrates, as told in the Anabasis.* Consequently 
our views of the effect of Delphi upon colonization will be much modi- 
fied according as we judge whether the oracle was asked by intending 
colonists where they should settle or merely asked by them to 
approve their settlement in some locality already selected. 

In addition to this double possibiUty in the form of the questions 
there is variety in the forms of answers ascribed to the oracle itself. 
We have, first, direct answers, in which the place to be settled is 
clearly mentioned by name or described in unmistakable terms. 
Secondly, there are what may be called conditional answers, in which, 
usually, no definite locality is named but the colonists are directed to 
found their town at the place where some particular thing shall 
occur. A third class may be called ambiguous oracles, in which, 
with or without conditional elements, the oracle as worded may be 
understood in more than one sense — sometimes in two widely diver- 
gent interpretations. In the past these three groups have not always 
been carefully differentiated, though it should be clear that arguments 
appl3ring to one group will not necessarily hold for another. 

Let us, then, briefly review the oracles, noting, first, the gods by 
whom they are given, next, the two types of question, and, thirdly, 
the three types of answer. We shall then be in a better position to 
consider the different theories. 

1. Cicero, in the passage with which I began,' mentions three 
oracles — Delphi, Dodona, and Ammon — as having actively influenced 
colonization. The placing of these three on a level is censured by 
Holm, who says, "Moreover Cicero's words do not bear out the vast 
importance ascribed to Delphi, as they place it on a level with 

^ In his Gr. Oeach. > De div, 1. 3. 

I Anab. 3. 1. 5-7. 
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Dodona and the Libyan Oasis. If Dodona and Ammon could 
achieve as much as Delphi, then the achievement was nothing more 
than a formality."^ The great majority of the cases I have collected 
ascribe the oracle to Delphi or to Apollo by name. Not a few refer 
to 6 0€6s as the source/ but here, in the absence of qualification, we 
are probably justified in assuming Apollo of Delphi, the supreme 
prophetic god, as meant. Oracles of this sort from Dodona are men- 
tioned by Dionysius of HaUcamassus* in the case of the Pelasgi (who 
had probably resorted to Dodona as being near where they were 
staying) and^ in the case of Aeneas, who consulted it when he landed 
at Buthrotum, near by. Pausanias' and Suidas* mention an oracle 
from Dodona to the Athenians, and Stephanus of Byzantium^ one 
to Galeotes and Telmessus. Other sources of such oracles are the 
Sibyl,* ApoUo at Miletus (Branchidae),' at Clams," Grynean Apollo," 
the Lydae sortea,^ and Apollo at Delos,^' these three latter instances 
coming, not from Greek authors, but from chance revivals or possibly 
inventions in Virgil. A certain prophetess (Jatidica) is said to have 
foretold to Evander a place of settlement,^^ and several cases of the 
foundations of towns are said to have been due to dreams. Thus 
accounted for are the origins of Alexandria,^*^ the later city of Smyrna,^* 

^ Oeach. Or., loc, cU, I quote from the English translation, I, 244, n. 9. 

I Hdt. 7. 170; Diod. 4. 29. 1; Dion. Hal. 19. 3. 1; ApoUod. BiJU. L 9. 2; Paus. 
7. 3. 1; Plut. Aeiia Qraeca 13; 16; id, De Ptfth. orae, 27; Schol. ApoU. Rhod. 2. 848; 
Schol. Ar. Nvbea 133; Strab. 6. 262, 278; Zenob. 1. 67; 6. 74; Ephonu ap. Steph. 
Byi. 9.9. *AXieiff; Steph. Bys. »,v, Qvdrtipa; Paroem, Or, ii. 370, No. 33; 421, No. 96. 
Much more vague is the expression: card rt \6yiop dwoixUiv dv-^OTCiXry, in Diod. 
6. 64. 4; of. «ard ri Beovp&g'iow (Zonar. 7. 1). 

> 1. 18. 

< Dion. Hal. i. 61; cf. i 66, which indicates some doubt as to the source of the 
oracle about the eating of the tables: Ifp ydp ri &4ff^T0p a^oTt, in fUw riptt Xiyovcip 
4w AuSiirg yt¥6fUP0Pj wt d* Irepoi ypd^uaiw 4p ipvBpf X^P^V ^^ 'I'^* ^*^ ^'^^ 2)Z/3v\Xa 

•8. 11. 12. M Paus. 7. 6. 3. 

• 8,v, * ArWjSar. ^ Virg. Am. 4. 346. 

T S,v, TaXtOroL u Jhid, 4. 346, 4. 377. 

• See n. 4, tupra, ^ Jirid, 3. 86 S, 

• Menand. Rhet. loc, cit, >« Schol. Dan. Virg. Am, 1. 273. 
^ Plut. Alex, 26; Steph. Bys. a.v, ' AXefdvapctoi. 

s* Paus. 7. 6. 1-2. For a representation of this scene on a coin of Smjrma see 
Head, HuUma numorum, 2d ed., p. 694. 
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Laodicea, Nysa, and Antiochia.^ Of these cases some are perhaps 
late inventions ascribing to other oracular seats what customarily 
belonged to Delphi, but besides these enough still remain to indicate 
that Delphi could hardly claim any exclusive privilege. Aside from 
CScero's words I have found no evidence for Ammon, and it is not 
impossible that Cicero has added its name simply as that of a famous 
oracle often mentioned in connection with the other two,' and to 
furnish a rhetorical group of three, without any definite knowledge 
on his part of a tradition linking it with Greek colonization. Its 
inaccessibility would also have made consultation difficult. 

2. As to the types of question asked there is in most cases no 
evidence. Occasionally there are indications that the oracle was 
questioned after a site had been Belected by the questioners. Thus, 
according to Thucydides,' the Lacedaemonians in 426 b.c. thought 
that Heraclea Trachinia would be a convenient military stronghold 
and set out to found a town there. First they consulted the god at 
Delphi, and when he bade them settle they sent colonists from their 
own number and from the Perioeci and any other Greeks who wished 
to go, except lonians, Achaeans, and certain other races. When 
Alexander proposed a relocation of the city of Smyrna the inhabitants 
of the existing city consulted the oracle at Clarus and obtained a 
favorable reply before complying with his wish.* Traditionally of 
the contrary sort are the cases in which comm^rnds for colonization 

^ Steph. Bjrs. <.v. 'Am^xeco, AaoSlK€ta. Such dreamB on the part of Aeneas are 
also related (Diod. 7. 3. 5; Ort^o geiU. rom. 12. 5). 

> Ar. Avea 716; Plat. Legg. 5. 738c; for those mentioned, in addition to others* 
in stock lists of oracles, see Max. Tyr. 14. 1 ; 41. 1; Orig. Contra Celaum, 7. 3; Athanas. 
De inetmuU. 47; cf. F. Jaeger, De oraculia quid veteres phUoaopki tudicaverintt Munich, 
1910, p. 22, n. 2. For rhetorical groups of three cf. Plin. Ep, 2. 20. 9. 

*3. 92. Diodorus (12. 59. 3-5), who gives a somewhat similar account, makes 
no mention of any consultation of the oracle. So Dorieus, after an initial failure in 
colonisation ascribed to his having omitted to consult the oracle, questions the god 
tl tdpiti hr^ Ijp o-rAXeroi x*^P^^ (Hdt. 5. 42). 

* Paus. 7. 5. 1-2. Epaminondas, before the foundation of Messcne (Paus. 4. 
27. 5), having already determined on its site, iK4\ev€v dpavKoiret&dai rott fidpTwiv tl 
/SovXi^eroi Ta&TTg jcal rd rQw OeQw ^ixwpiltrai. <f>afUp<ap 9^ Kal ro&rvp elrat rd Zepd 
atvMj ofhta TapwK€vdl;tro 4s t6w oUtaftSp, tcrX. No weight should be attached to the 
statement of Diodorus, 8. 29. 1: 0ri 'ApiO-rorAiyt 6 Kal Bdrrot Krla^ai fiovK&fUPOt 
Kvp^nip iKafit xfiV^M^i' olh-wt, for not only from this account but also from others 
(Hdt. 4. 15(X-56; Plut. De Pyth, orac, 27) it seems dear that Battus is not thought of 
as having previously determined upon a site, but, on the contrary, as having had 
difficulty in identifying the one prescribed by the oracle. 
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are given to those represented as having consulted the oracle about 
other matters and not having in mind the establishment of colonies. 
To Heracles after his labors;^ to Cadmus inquiring about Eim>pa;* 
to Alcmaeon seeking purification after the murder of his mother,-* 
to the contemporaries of Orestes inquiring about averting pestilence 
and sterility of the fields ;'^ to the Boeotians in a similar case;* to 
Battus tr3dng to remedy his stammering,-* to M3rscellus asking how 
to obtain children;^ and to the Heraclidae* and Lacius and Anti- 
phemus' inquiring about entirely different matters, came oracles 
enjoining colonization or change of residence. In other instances the 
initiative traditionally came from the god.^^ The inquirers are some- 
times groups — cities, bands of exiles, families — and often individuals, 
usually the olicto-Tiis." 

3. The types of answer may next be considered. It must here 
be recognized that even if one should grant, for the sake of argument, 
the general authenticity of the answers reported, it must yet be 
admitted that the accounts of them are constantly incomplete, since 

1 Diod. 4. 29. 1. 

• ApoUod. Bibl. 3. 4. 1; Schol. Horn. //. 2. 494. 

» Thuc. 2. 102; Paus. 8. 24. 8-9; of. Apollod. Bibl. 3. 7; 5. 3 flf.; Schol. Luoian 
Deorum concil, 12 (pp. 212-13, Rabe). 

« Schol. Vat. Eur. Rhea. 260. 

• JuBtin. 16. 3. 3. 

• Hdt. 4. 150, 155, and Macan's note on 155; Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 10. But 
J. J. Schubring iDe Cypaelo Corinthiorum tyranno, G5ttingen, 1862, pp. 30-31) argues 
that Aristotelea (which we are told waa hia real name — Hier. Chron, ann. Abr. 1253. 
calls it Aristeus) took the title of Battus (the Libyan word for "king"), and that to 
explain its likeness to the Greek word for ** stammerer" the oracle was invented. In 
this suggestion Schubring is followed by Studnicska, Kyrene, pp. 96-97. A reference 
in Heracl. Pontic. De rebus pubL 4. 1 (FHG, II, 212) should also be cited here. 

» Diod. 8. 17. 

« Isoor. Archidamua 17: 6 W ^tAf wtpl iikw &w ixiipiiniitrap o^k drttXev, ixiXevt «' 
a^ods hrl riiw irarfx/aw Uwai x^P^^' 

• Steph. Bys. <.«. TAa. 

»• Cf. Hdt. 7. 170. In the case of Myscellus (Diod. 8. 17; Strabo 6. 262), when 
the oracle had bidden him found Croton, he, admiring the region of Sybaris, preferred 
to build there instead, and it was necessary for the god to reprove him in a second 
oracle. 

»i Cf . Aristides Paneg. in Cytico 237. In an important inscription from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander both the colonists and the oecist make separate inquiries of the 
god. See O. Kern, Die GrUndunoegeechichte von MoQnesia am Maiandroe. The 
inscription is also found in Kern's Die Inachriften von Magnesia am Maeander, No. 17; 
Michel, Recueil d^ inscriptions grecgues. No. 855. 
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only such parts of the tradition are cited as suit the immediate purpose 
of the writer who happens to preserve them. For various reasons it is 
unsafe to lay any especial weight upon those given to us in ostensibly 
the original words of the oracle. Yet taking the answers as they 
stand, under those which may be classed as direct^ there are varying 
degrees of vagueness, from the ones which name only a continent* or 
country,* those which name but do not otherwise describe the future 
city,^ those which give an additional characterization of its site by 
naming the river upon which it is to be built,^ an island or other 
natural feature,* or a somewhat limited area in which it is to be 
situated,^ to the dream of Alexander instructing him to build on the 
spot where he was then sleeping.* 

^ Oooasionally an answer which is mainly direct may contain additional confirmatory 
conditional elements, as that to the Chalcidians (Diod. 8. 23. 2), in which the Apsia. 
River is definitely mentioned, and the additional instruction is g;iven: 

f r^ cfiirw fidXKom rbv dpctpa 9ij\vt 6tvUi 

f vtfa ir6Xtr ofict^ kt\. 

ol 8i icard t6w 'A^Ulp wcrraiihp €&p6rm (kiurthow TtptwewXeyftiniv ipiwt^ rd \iy6fUPor 
dpfftpddyfKvp iienaap s'6Xiy. Cf. the founding of Tarentum (Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4) and 
of Edessa (Justin. 7. 1. 7). 

s One version of the founding of Cyrene (Heracl. Pont. loc. cU.) mentions only 
Libya as the destination of the colony; so even Hdt. 4. 150-51, in part of his account. 
Cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 6 ff., and Plut. De Pyth. orac. 27, for the perplexity of Battus in 
determining the site to which he was sent. But see also Schubring, op. cU.f pp. 5-6, 
for the improbability that the people of Thera should not have known of Libya. 

• E.g., Italy (Virg. Am. 4. 345). 

*So Tabae in Lydia (Steph. Bys. s.v.), and the accounts of Diodorus of the 
founding of Cyrene (8. 29. 1) and Croton (8. 17) ; cf . Strabo 6. 262. 269. In Strabo 
6. 257, Messenian exiles are told to settle with the Chalcidians in Rhegium (of. 
Timaeus in FHO, I, 206-7, Nos. 64-65.) The resettlement of Troy is definitely 
directed (Schol. Vat. Eur. Rhes. 250). 

• Gela (Diod. 8. 23. 1) ; Tarentum (Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4) ; Laurentum (Zonar. 7. 1) ; 
the settlement on the Apsia (Diod. 8. 23. 2); the new site of Smsrma (Paus. 7. 5. 3). 

• A mountain, in the Magnesia inscription, cited in p. 6, n. 11, supra; a floating 
island (Dion. Hal. 1. 18; Steph. Bys. «.r. 'Afiopiyipet) ; Ortygia and Arethusa (Paus. 
5. 7. 3); geographical features of Byzantium (Steph. Byz. s.v. Bv^mor). This oracle 
is not entirely dear and it is noteworthy that its third verse, as quoted by Stephanus, 
appears, very slightly altered, as the fourth verse of a somewhat similar foimdation 
oracle for New Rome (Constantinople) in Anth. Pal. 14. 115; cf. G. Wolff, De navU- 
titna oraeiUorum aetaie, pp. 3-4. Cf. Strabo 3. 169-70, for the colonisation of Gades 
iirl rdt 'ILpaxXdovs tf-rt^Xat, and the uncertainty as to where that might be; finally, 
for a tree growing out of the grave of Idmon cf. Schol. ApoU. Rhod. 2. 848. 

' Cyprian Salamis (Eur. Hel. 148 ff.) ; Tarentum (Antiochus ap. Strabo 6. 279 
and Diod. 8. 21. 3). 

•Paus. 7. 5. 2. Upon the exact words of the Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 1. 273 
(. . . ."fatidica quae praedixisset Evandro his eum loois oportere considere") ncv 
stress should be laid. 
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Among conditional answers one is struck by the large number in 
which the condition is dependent upon the appearance or action of 
aome animal or plant. Of such the story of Cadmus and the cow,^ 
whose sinking down in weariness denoted the place for the founding 
of Thebes, is the most famous and possibly suggested several others.* 
We find a sow,* a wild boar,* wolves,' foxes,* deer,^ goats,* mice,' an 
-eagle,^ white crows," and a lark" among the animals appearing in 
such replies. As an instance of a plant may be cited the wild olive 
.growing on the grave of Idmon, mentioned by the scholia to Apollo- 
nius Rhodius." But of more interest is a group of cases in which 

> Eur. Phom. 638 ff.; ApoU. Rhod. 3. 1180 £F.; Schol. Horn. II, 2. 494; ApoUod. 
Bibl. 3. 4. 1; Hygin. 178; Ov. Mei, 3. 6 £P.; Plut. StUla 17; Paus. 9. 12. 1 (where the 
'COW ifl described in some detail) ; Serv. Aen, 3. 88; Nozmus Dionyn, 4. 289 ff. 

s Bium (ApoUod. BiJbl, 3. 12. 3. 1-2: 4w tfxtp Ar a^^ (the cow) K\t$i rirtp), and 
Buthrotum (Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen, 3. 293: "in eo loco ubi bos oecidit"); cf. Steph. 
Bys. and Etym, Mag,, «.v. BovBpttr&t) ; also Paroem, Gr., II, 370, No. 33. 

* Diod. 7. 3. 4: rerpdirovv a^jy KoBrfyiftraffBai Tp6s ktIviw ir6\tut; Dion. Hal. 
1. 56: ^€ft6pa rerpdroda vMi^a/i^yovt, (hrov &y icdfAjf ri tfop; Serv. Aen, 3. 390: '*ubi 

•MIS ilia post fugam fuisset inventa." 

* Athen. 8. 361: j &v 'x^* ^^^ "^^ ^ SLyptot ^^nfyi/j^iiTtu, 

*Apollod. Bibl, 1. 9. 2: iw ifwep Ar r6ry ihrb ^iftaw dypUtp ^wi^Bf^ where the 
sequel shows the wild beasts to be wolves. 

* Steph. Bys. s.v, * A\(awtK699ffiros : IfwOa Ar vidliXaKas (dvaiw dXc&rcicot. 

^ Steph. Bys. e.v. Ovdrttpa : oh Ar hpaBtlii IXa^ot rtro^iUvri ical Tpoxd\^wra\ ibid, 
«.f. Bu^irriov : fr^ ^x^ fXa^6t re vopbw fiSffKovffi t6w a&rhw, Cf. Anth, Pal, 14. 115: 
4w6^ 1%^ fXa^6f re vopJ^v fidffKorrai it a^hv, 

* Solinus 9. 12; Justin. 7. 1. 7: "iussus erat duoibus capris imperium quaerere"; 
Poiphjnr. Tyrius (FHO, III, 690) mentions merely the oracular command to settle. 

*Strabo 13. 604: iwov Ay ol yifyewets a&roTs IrtBQrrai (of. Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 
3. 108: "ubi noctu a terrigenis oppugnatus esset"); Herad. Pont. De rebut pub. 42 
{FHO, II, 224), of a mouse, ot 6^4rrot vdXip jcard xPV^f*'^'' txTurav, 

^ Steph. Bys. s.v. FaXewrat : &irQv re Av airrdv BvofUpwp derdr &pvdffTff rd firipla, 

u Schol. At. Nubes 133: Ma Ay (dta^i Xevicdv K6paKa; cf. Eustath. ad Horn. Od, 
18. 408 (p. 1746, 61 ff.); Athen. 8. 361; Zenob. 3. 87 (Paroem. Or,, I, 78); Apostol. 
7. 96 {Paroem, Or., II, 421) ; Kern, Die OrHndunoegeechicfUe wm Magneaia am Maian- 
'droe; Wilamowits, Hermea, XXX, 189. It should be noted, however, that this 
•onde indicates, not the place to settle, but the time to emigrate. 

^ Paus. 4. 34. 8: Khpviop r^p 6ppi$a iK paprtdparot .... iiyficaaOai, An unde- 

soribed bird is mentioned in the Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 1. 242: "eo loco .... 

quo sagittis avem petisset." For the whole subject of animals as guides to a new 

home, see the important note of Fraser on Paus. 10. 6. 2, and, for ominous animals 

•^ general, L. Hopf , Thierorakel und Orakelthiera in alter und neuer Zeit, Stuttgart, 1888. 

" 2. 848; cf. p. 7. n. 6. 
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there is an ambiguity between plant and animal life. The two most 
famous cases are those of the Ozolian Locrians and the city of 
Rhegium. Locrus was warned to settle, according to Plutarch^ and 
AthenaeuSy' wherever he should be bitten by a wooden dog ({vXIi^i7s 
Kwis). The solution of this puzzle was his being pricked by a briar 
(Kwdafiaros) and settling at the place where it occurred. The Chal- 
cidians who found Rhegium are to establish their town where the 
male shall be discovered married to the female.^ The answer comes 
when they find a vine twining around a wild fig tree. And for 
Tarentum a similar oracle is related.^ Other conditional answers are 
that concerning the eating of tables by the Trojans,' and those in 
regard to Thurii,* Vienne/ Buneima,^ and various other towns.* 
The conditional oracle described by Stephanus of Byzantium {a.v. 
'IS6lKu>v) is plainly aetiological, for it commands the founder of 
Idalium to settle irov I5oi t6v flkuov ivUrx^^oL, One of the company 
at the proper time exclaims ttSov, PaaiKev, t6v ^Xiov, and the town 
receives its name from this fact. Aetiological are also the oracles 

> Atiia Oraeca 15. 
« 2. 70c. 

* Diod. 8. 23. 2; Dion. Hal. 19. 2. 1; Heraol. Pont. De rebu$ pub. 25. 3 (FHG, II, 
219). Compare the frequent poetio use of this figure, as in Hor. Epod. 2. 10. 

* Dion. Hal. 19. 1. 4: Ilv0* <A9> tdttci rpdyow rj ^akdrrg r^Yforra t6w ydiwop. 
The fulfilment follows: xard riwot ipiyeoO wXriatop r^f Bakdrrfit wM^vK&rot AfirtXop 
4$9dffarro tcartuctx^t^^^^f ^( ^' '''^'^ irirpdyuw (shoots) rit Ka0ei/Uwot (jwrero r^t BoKdrrfif, 
Cf. Diod. 8. 21. 3, citing the verses, and contrast p. 10, n. 6. 

•Virg. Am. 3. 253 ft.; 7. 107 ft.; Dion. Hal. 1. 55; Strabo 13. 608; Origo gent. 
Rom. 12. 3; Lyoophr. Alex. 1250 and schol. 

* Diod. 12. 10. 5-6: 6wov fUKKova^iw oIkm fUrpiow Cdwp wlporrts, dfurpl di fta^v 
tdorra. They find a Kp^niw dpofui^oftdiniw Qovplaw, t^xovcfip adXdr x"-^^^ ^^ iKd\ov¥ ot 
4yx*i^P^oi /jiddifipop, Cf. Zenob. 5. 19 (Pcaroem. Or., 1, 123) where the preferable reading 
ftdrptp HSwp rlporrts appears. 

' Steph. Bys. ».v. BUwmt : (hrov iXwdiffrarop rlnrov Otdaorrai jcarouc^o-ai. 

* Steph. Bys. s.v. Bo^rci/Mi : i\$€ip Tpds dvSpat ot odx tffoai 0d\tiffffav. 

* Athen. 3. 96d, e: twBa dv itvloit xptarop Tifi,fi$if rods w6das adr{i koI riip «:c0a\fy» 
irl Tip dilwpip vapaO^PTUPf which happened at Eleusis; Dion. Hal. 19. 3. 1-2; yijp 
di oUlftip e/ff Ijp dp Ka.Tax04pT€t iffUpap koI pOicra tulptavi. This the colonists themselves 
arrange shall be in the territory of Tarentum. Strabo 4. 179: iiy€/i6pi xri^o^^^ 
rod tXoO irapd Trjs *E^c0'(af 'AprifuSos Xa/SoOtf-i. A dream further explains that they 
are to take d^l^pvpud n r(ap lepQp. Steph. Bys. s.w. Atfapa, 'AXicii; id. a.v. Ti\a 
(quoting Aristaenetus) speaks of two brothers who are bidden to go wp6s dparoXdt 
^X(ov and ^0' IfXlov dva/iQp. 
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ckaling with Argilus in Thrace,* Buthrotum,* Halieis/ Alopeconne- 
nun* Thyatira,* Auara/ and Aegae.* 

Among ambiguous answers may be included those requiring 
explanation before they can be used, and susceptible of more than 
one interpretation. This class was even in antiquity responsible 
for not a little of the adverse criticism of the oracles, as may be 
Men in an important section of Cicero's treatise De Divinatiane,^ and 
M a class noteworthy rather for the cleverness of its logical puzzles 
trhan for the frequency of its cases. Thus we find the oracle to 
Phalanthus* to found his city where he should see rain from a clear 
nky (inrd olBpq), which is fulfilled at Tarentum by a flood of tears 
from his wife, whose name was Aethra. According to Pausanias^ the 
Sicilian expedition was due to an oracle from Dodona bidding the 
Athenians colonize ^'Sicelia," which they wrongly understood as the 
Inland rather than a ridge of that name near Athens. The condi- 
-tional oracles which I have enumerated in which there is a confusion 
in form and interpretation between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are, of course, related to this group. And there are also some 
cases where understanding is rendered diflGicult, not by equivocation, 
but by obscurity of language, such as that in which the Heraclidae 
are advised to return to their ancestral land,^ doubtful advice because 
of the uncertainty as to what land is to be so considered.® Alcmaeon, 

1 Heracl. Pont. De rOnu pub. 42 (FHG, II, 224). 

* Schol. Dan. Virg. Aen. 3. 293; Steph. Bys. and Etym, Mag., «.v. BovBpiar^. 
I Steph. Bys. a.v. 

« Solinus 9. 12; cf. the story of the oracle about Gela (Etym. Mao* s.v.), though 
here the aetiological element lies in the rest of the story rather than in the words of 
the oracle itself, and is absent from the account as given in Diod. 8. 23. 1, and Steph. 
Byz. B.v. For an etjonological explanation of the Battus legend see p. 6, n. 6. 
And in speaking of the conditional group in general I should mention a comparison 
suggested to me by Professor Campbell Bonner, namely, the passage in the Odyssey 
(11. 126 ff.) in which Teiresias directs Odysseus to perform certain sacrifices at a 
place to be identified in a manner quite characteristic of this conditional type. 

•2. 116-16. 

* Paus. 10. 10. 6-8. And yet compare the very di£Ferent oracle (due to a differ- 
ent tradition) given in the reference cited in p. 9, n. 4. Such inconsistencies as 
this have a force, not alwajrs easily measured, but cumulatively considerable, in 
weakening our acceptance of the oracular tradition. 

»8. 11. 12; Suid. «.». 'AirW/Saf. 

* Isocr. Archid. 17 ff. Is the oracle in Virg. Aen. 3. 94-96, perhaps influenced by 
this story ? 

*'A^ot fu^p Kar^ d7x(^Te(ay .... AtuceSal/wpa di jcard 8^i9 .... Me^'O'i^vijy Si 
8opid\6rrow \if4k$ttaap; of. Pind. Pyth, 5. 65-68. 
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too, was puzzled by the command to colonize a land which had not 
been seen by the sun and had not even been land at the time of his 
murder of his mother, until he discovered this place in the Ekshinades 
Islands which had recently risen from the sea.^ The famous oracle 
in regard to Byzantium,* urging settlement opposite the city of the 
blind, appears, however, to have caused no doubt in the minds of its 
recipients, and additional indication of its late adaptation as an 
oracle comes from the ascription of the remark by Herodotus' to 
Megabazus the Persian. 

If we look at the oracles preserved ostensibly in their original 
form, neglecting such labored revivals or archaizings as those dealing 
with Sm3nma, Laodicea, and Constantinople,^ and those about Dar- 
danus,^ and the Pelasgi,* we shall find that a considerable number are 
concerned with the colonies in Magna Graecia' and Sicily,' doubtless 
being derived from the histories of Antiochus of Syracuse and of 
Timaeus.' The others which I have gathered are those for Byzan- 
tium,*® Magnesia," Tabae in Lydia," and Cyrene." 

One other kind of evidence must be noted, namely the indirect 
testimony regarding Delphi as a guide of colonization which ia f oimd 

> See p. 6, D. 3. 

* Strabo 7. 320; Tao. Ann. 12. 63; other references cited by J. Miller in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencvdopddie, «.v. *'Bysantium." Plin. N.H, 5. 149 mentions Chaloedon 
as sometimes called Caecorum oppidum. 

* 4. 144, and see the note of Macan, who remarks that '*one cannot suppose that 
Hdt. would have transferred an inmiortal witticism from the god to a barbarian." 

* Smyrna: Paus. 7. 5. 1-3; Laodicea: Steph. Bys. <.v.; Constantinople: Anth. 
Pal. 14. 115. 

* Dion. Hal. 1. 68. 

*Ibid. 1. 18; Steph. Byi. «.«. 'JLfiopiyTwtt. 

'Croton: Diod. 8. 17; Zenob. 3. 42; Suid. «.v. 'Apxias. Apsia: Diod. 8. 23. 2; 
Tarentum: see p. 9, n. 4, and p. 10, n. 6. 

*Gela: Diod. 8. 23. 1; Syracuse: Paus. 5. 7. 3; of. Suid. «.v. 'A/>x^t. 

* E. Meyer, Oe$ch. dn AUertuma, II (1893), sec. 285; cf. p. 14, n. 3. 
>o steph. Bsrs. «.v. Bv^vrior. 

" See p. 6, n. 11. » Steph. Bys. «.v. 

"Hdt. 4. 150 ff.; Diod. 8. 29. 1; Plut. De Pyth. orac. 27; Schol. Pind. Pyth, 
4. 10a. Against the genuineness of this tradition see p. 6, n. 6, and p. 7, n. 2. 
Yet F. Benedict, Dt oraeulia ab Herodoto commemoratis, Bonn, 1871, who arranges 
very clearly the successive oracles dealing with the foundation of Cyrene, believes 
that the second (bidding the Therans to colonise Libya) may really have been given. 
The oracle dealing with Tegea (Steph. Bys. «.v.) should hardly be classed with 
colonisation oracles. 
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in numerous inscriptions and other references^ to Apollo with the 
title Archegetes and similar epithets.* These are in some instances 
found for towns for which there is literary tradition of a colonization 
oracle, as well as for many in which such literary data are lacking. 
In addition, beyond the statements which we can control, it may be 
supposed that some of the numerous cities named for Apollo' and the 
temples in which he appears without an epithet or with some other 
epithet than, those here noted bear testimony to this same theory of 
his influence on colonization.^ 

Having reviewed the evidence, let us pass to a consideration of 
its meaning. The three main questions which occur to the mind are 
these: (a) Are any of the oracles preserved to us authentic, i.e., 
actually given to colonists before their emigration? (6) If not, is 
there any proof that the Delphic oracle really influenced colonization, 
and in what way did it do so ? (c) To what motives may be ascribed 
the manufacture of oracles, if we should find any of such a kind ? 

a) We must at the outset adopt the only rational view, that, 
barring the negligible element of chance coincidences, those oracles 
in which historic facts are foretold with exactness and detail are to 

> S. p. Lampros, De conditorum coUmiarum Oraeearum indole praemiisque et 
hanortbuB, Leipsig. 1873, 11 ff.; Farnell, Greek CuUe, IV, 374 ff. And cf. the 
passage quoted in p. 1, n. 3. Of inscriptional and numismatic material there is 
much, which need not be repeated, from the collections of Lampros and Farnell. 
It concerns the following cities (F— Farnell, Vol. IV; L"« Lampros): Aegina, F. 367, 
n. ZAd; Alaesa, F. 375, n. 69; ApoUonia (Epirus), F. 375, n. 74a; Attaleia, F. 375, 
n. 65; Calymna, F. 375, n. 70; Cyrene, Find. Pvth, 5. 56 ff.; F. 375, n. 74c; Cysicus, 
Aristides Paneg. in Cytico 237; F. 375, n. 67a; Enna, L. 14, n. 3; Er>'thrae, 
F. 375. n. 65; Halicamassus, F. 375, n. 68; Hierapolis (Phrygia), F. 375, n. 66; 
Ilium, F. 374, n. 63; Lycia, F. 375, n. 71; Megara, F. 374, n. 64; Naxos, Thuc. 
6. 3. 1; Appian 5. 100; F. 375, n. 69; Rhegium. L. 13, n. 2; South Russia, F. 375, 
n. 72; Talmis (Nubia), L. 16, n. 5; Tauromenium, F. 375, n. 69; Telmessus, F. 375, 
n. 67; Thurii, F. 375, n. 746. For certain other more indirect evidences see Lampros, 
pp. 16-20. 

*The epithets of Apollo in these passages are: dpx^^^i ^X^^<t SaiAtarfrtyt, 
liytfuiv, KrlffTfitf oUia^T'^f vporiyirffSf xpoKa^ir/CAM^r. Should the passage in Plutarch 
De Pyih. orac. 16 be referred here ? In W /iaXXor [»c. 4waiwQl\ 'Eprrpieit ical Mdyirrrat, 
d^pt&TUP dwapxM biapyfaafUvovt rhw Bebv^ i»t KaprQp dorilpa Kal Tarpfoy Koi yep4atop 
Kal ^ikdwOptawow, jcrX.; of. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, RealencyclopOdie, I, Sp. 2826 init. 
(s.v. 'AroiKla), 

* Roscher, Lexicon, I, 441, thinks that some of the twenty-five Apollonias men- 
tioned by Stephanus of Bysantium were probably named for this reason. 

* Compare also the tithes (xP^^^^ Bipo%) sent by certain cities to Delphi (Bouch6- 
Ledercq. Hieioire de la divination. III. 133-34; Wilamo¥at«. Hermee, XXX [1895], 
182, and n. 2; Plut. De Pyih, orac. 16). 
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be considered as composed after the events which they predict.^ By 
this principle the large class of conditional oracles must be rejected, 
since the movements of animals and the growth of plants could 
obviously not be foretold. Incidentally, such oracles fail to give 
directions sufficiently definite to admit of application.* Had any 
considerable number of conditional answers ever been given, the 
reputation of the oracle as a helpful and practical agency would have 
been very effectually ruined. Even in their most unsophisticated 
days, in matters of such importance, men could hardly have been 
expected to turn to Delphi unless from past experience they had 
gained the expectation of real assistance there. The ambiguous 
oracles are perhaps a trifle less open to question, at least in cases 
where they contain no conditional element, yet even of the few of 
these known to us almost none is free from suspicion. Those to the 
Heraclidae and to Alcmaeon fall in the realm of the m3rthical or 
legendary; that about Byzantium was originally a mere human 
remark j** the ''rain from a clear sky" has a distinct conditional ele- 
ment; and the colonization of ''Sicily"^ appears suspiciously like, a 
companion piece invented by some one to match the account of the 
death of Hannibal on ''Libyan" soil, which is narrated in close con- 
nection with it. Of the plain answers, on the other hand, freed from 
conditional elements, and excluding late revivals in Virgil^ and the 
Palatine Anthalag^ and such m3rthical cases as that of the Cyprian 
Salamis,^ there seems to be a residuum which it might have fallen 
within the physical power of the oracle to Heclare.* To direct an 

^Hendeas, Unier9uchungen Hber die Echtheit einiger ddphischer Orakelt Guben, 
1882. p. 1. 

'Seldom, moreover, do they reveal that remarkable aoquaintance with foreign 
lands that some modem writers have ascribed to the Pythian priesthood. Plut. 
De Pyth, orac 27, speaks of the difficulties connected with oracles in general: roit 
fUw o8f r6rc iroXX^y Idei iirfuviiv irapccMii. iroXXd 7dp i4fpd^o Kal r&irtaw ffiffuia Kal 
wffd^^w Katpol Kal OtQw Itpii Utatrorrluw koX ^pdiiav dw6ppfiT0i $iJKai Kal dvat^prroi 
fuutpiiv dwalpovffi rift 'EXXddot. 

• See p. 11, n. 3. * See p. 7, n. 6. 
« See p. 10, n. 7. » See p. 7, n. 7. 

• See p. 7, n. 3. 

• Even here we must note the warning of E. Meyer, Geseh, dea AUerium9, II 
(1893), sec. 285, note: "Alle Orakel sind von der sehr begreiflichen, aber historisch 
absurden Anschauung beherrscht, dass der Gott dem ahnungslosen Oekisten befiehlt, 
naoh der Stelle su ciehn, wo er und seine Nachkonmien prosperiren werden." The 
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emigrant to a definite place, without predicting, in any very explicit 
way, what would befall him when he reached it, surely required a 
well-informed rather than a superhumanly wise intelligence.^ This 
is not to assert that the oracles ostensibly preserved to us in meter* 
are authentic in form, for that they are largely later inventions is so 
generally agreed' as to need no especial discussion.^ Yet that there 
should have been so large a fabrication without some historic basis 
seems improbable, especially in view of the additional evidence from 
the widespread traditions I have mentioned in regard to Apollo 
Archegetes. Finally, Thucydides is witness to the historic fact of 
the consultation of the oracle by the Spartans at the founding of the 
Trachinian Heraclea in 426 b.c' 

b) The explanation of these facts must be sought, I believe, as 
others have sought it, along the line of the confirmatory oracle. That 

view of F. Benedict, De oraetdia ab Herodoto commemoraHB, Bonn, 1871, p. 37, 
is that most oracles about foundations are spurious, either containing prodigies by 
which the place is to be recognised or a description of the place so exact as to be 
clearly referable to the period after the place had been settled. "Genuina eiusmodi 
oracula ea tantum haberi possunt, quibus deus nihil iubet nisi urbem certo quodam 
loco condi fortasse nomine quoque addito, quod coloniae imponatur." Cf. p. 39, and 
pp. 37-39, for the oracles he considers as genuine, as having a genuine bas^ later 
reworked, or as false. 

^ Even in this class there are, of course, suspicious oracles, to be rejected. Such 
are probably the antithetical pairs promising health and wealth to the settlers of 
Croton and Syracuse respectively (Strabo 6. 269; Steph. Bys. <.v. Zvpdicovtf-ai; Suid. 
s.v. 'kpx^i) and simultaneously sending the founders of Gela and Telmessus to the 
sun's rising and setting (Steph. Bys. s.w. FAa, raXedrai. The Etym, Mao-, s.v, 
FAa, gives only one half of this pair.). 

"See p. 11, nn. 5-13. 

* E. Meyer, Geach. dea AUertums, II (1893), sec. 285: *'FrQh sind daher Orakel- 
sprQche in Umlauf gekommen, welche den Oekisten gegeben sein sollen; Herodot und 
Antiochos von Syracus haben viele von ihnen bewahrt, ihnen folgt namentlich Timaeos 
(bei Diodor sum Theil erhalten), w&hrend Ephoros mit besserem geschichtlichen 
Verst&ndniss sie melst bei Seite liess. Historisch ist keins dieser Orakel; vielfach 
aind sie aus den sp&teren Schicksalen der Colonie zurecht gemacht." P5hlmann, 
Orundn»8 der gr. Geach,, 5th ed;, p. 47; Busolt, Gr. Geach., 2d ed., I, 677; Holm, 
OtBch, Gr., chap. 19, sec. 9 (Eng. tr., I. 245) ; Wilamowits, Hermea, XXX, 190 ff. 

* Doubts as to the authenticity of extant oracles on stylistic and other grounds 
began as early as antiq\iity. Cf. Cic. De div. 2. 116; Plut. De Pyth. orac, 5 f. Wila- 
mowits {Hermea, XXX, 192), speaking of the inscription from Magnesia, says, ** Orakel 
su verfertigen war leichter far einen magnetischen Localantiquar als dorisch su schrei- 
ben." The date of this inscription is about 200 b.c, and the date of the oracular 
▼ones it contains only a little older (Wilamowits, p. 194). And see Studnicska, 
Xyrenet p. 98, against the genuineness of the Battus oracles. 

* 3. 92. 
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the consultation of Delphi was not a merely gratuitous act but rather 
a formal or conventional rite is well indicated by Herodotus/ who 
censures the neglect of Dorieus to consult Delphi as to where he 
should go, or to do any of the other customary things, and a little 
later indicates that his disobedience to a subsequent oracle led to his 
failure and death. Now, that the oracle should have been consulted, 
perhaps regularly, for the purpose of obtaining favorable predictions 
or a blessing before the founding of a colony, as before any other act 
of importance, is both easily credible and highly probable, and bears 
some resemblance to traditional customs in Italy .^ That the 
approval of the god may have been sought not only for the place of 
settlement but also for the person of the founder is shown by an 
inscription from Magnesia on the Maeander* describing the found- 
ing of that town, although generally the founder was apparently 
already chosen (sometimes self -chosen) and is often spoken of as the 
one who consults the oracle/ Those who came to Delphi for advice 

^5. 42f.: 6 Awpiwdt .... a/r^at \a6p Sva/^rii^at dy9 is drouc/iiy, ofht rf iv 
AeK^owi XP^'^'^P^ xP^^t"^^^ ^ iirripa yijw icriavv (jf, o^re rof^as oMip rQw pofuf^ 
liiwmv. It is by no means clear that Plato (Legg- 6. 759c; 828a) includes the foundation 
of colonies as an event in which the oracle should intervene, but the approval of the 
colony's laws and the regulation of some of its religjous ceremonies was to be derived 
thence. 

> Raoul-Rochette, Hisioire de VUablUaemerU dea eohniea ffrecquea^ I, 54; Cic. 
Phil, 2. 40. But the divination in Italy is usually employed immediately before the 
founding of the town, rather than at so long an interval in advance. 

* Cited in p. 6, n. 11. The relevant part follows: iwtpwTiicdrrwp 8i rlt 6 dw^ip 
oOris iffTip 6 KoBifyrfaS/uwos iifup xal r6$€Pj 6 Bebs txfi^*^' — 

"Etf'rt rtt iv T€fUrtt. TXa^KOV yipot dXxc/iot dpifjp 
Us 7* ^fup Tpibrurra /rt^erat drrc/SoXi^at 
pffbp ifU^fA TpoXiwoOffr t6 ydp wwwpta/Upop hrrlp, 
otrot KoX M^i x^P^ov xoK&rvpop Apovpar. 

They apply to Leucippus, and he consults the god on his own behalf and obtains 

this reply: 

tf-rAX' ixl naju^Aary koKwop^ At^Kiirirej ^4poic\op 

\ahp dywfi Mdyprira dfuxrHyyopop, on dp txeiai 

Ot&prjKOS ffK6w9\op Kal 'AfMpOlov aliri^ ftieOpop 

Kal MvirdXiyf 6pot alri^ dwtpaprlop *EpSvfilwpm 

MpOa 8i MapdpoXArov bhpap SXfitoi olicijirowrip 

MdypTires ro\l«r<np rtpucriSpwaffip dyiiroL 

I have quoted these lines (without noting slight restorations) as being our most 
important single bit of epigraphical evidence bearing upon the subject under discussion. 
For the relation of the Magnesians to Delphi cf. also Athen., p. 173. That the epithet 
"Agyieus," or "god of wajrs," may have contributed to the consultation of Apollo by 
those intending to colonise, as Famell {Oreek Ctdts, IV, 202) suggests, appears to me 
unlikely, since this epithet belongs to him rather as god of streets. ^ 

* Cf. Oehler in Pauly-Wissowa, ReaUncydopildxe, I, Sp. 2825, a.v, 'Aroixta, 
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found tiiere priests who, by reason of conversations with the visitors 
to the shrine, were no doubt rather well informed as to conditions — 
geographical, social, political, and commercial — ^in various parts of 
the Mediterranean world, and in a position to impart not a little 
intelligence of value. But here the zeal of some scholars has perhaps 
led them too far, as in the case of Curtius,^ who says: 

The topographical knowledge of the priests was so accurate that they 
were always able to ascribe the ill-success of a colony, for idiich it was 
endeavored to make them responsible, to a misunderstanding or disobedience 

of the diviae words It camiot have been but that in the plans of 

the oracle all shipping news was very accurately preserved in writing, that 
the results of all new voyages were placed side by side, and that it was 
endeavored by means of maps of the different coimtries to imderstand the 
situation of the coast-lines already occupied, as well as of those still vacant 
and suited for settlements. Such attempts had been frequently made at 
the priestly centers of ancient geographical knowledge, before at Miletus the 
art of chartography was developed, and Anazimander introduced tabular 
maps of the earth into the circle of physical science. 

This view of the systematic gathering of newi^ and of Delphi as a 
"well-trained emigration agency,"* has, however, been much quali- 
fied by later scholars.* Evelyn Abbott^ imagines the probable care 
of the priests in concealing the sources of their knowledge — 

as by this means the possession of it became the more surprising. Great 
indeed must have been the astonishment of the wandering mariner when 
he discovered that his divine guide was acquainted with the local peculiarities 
of the place selected for the colony to a degree which required a personal 
knowledge of the country. 

But may we not perhaps reply that to the believing consultant the 
divine onmiscience would have been hardly surprising, while the 
unbeliever (had there been such) would either not have consulted 
the oracle at all, or, if he had, would have directed his wonder toward 
the human mouthpieces of the divinity? Nor does Abbott suflS- 
ciently emphasize the fact that the oracles which might have been 

» HuUnry c/ <?r«0M, II. chap. 4 (Eng. tr. II. 49-60). And Bouch^Lecleroq (Hit- 
Urire d9 la dMnaHon^ III, 132) speaks in similar words. 

• C. W. C. Oman. Hul. of Greece, 6th ed., pp. 92-93. 

• Notably Buaolt, Or. Oeech., 2d ed., I, 678, and n. 2 (where a good bibliography 
b givan); Pdhlmann, Grundrise der gr- Geach., 6th ed.. p. 66, n. 4; Hiller von Gaer- 
tfiDgen in Pauly-Wisaowa. ReaUneycUtpddie, IV. Sp. 2636. «.f. *'Delphoi." 

« HiaL of Greece, I. 362. 
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given in advance, namely, the plain and direct answers, do not, so far 
as we can control them, seem to presuppose any superhuman intelli- 
gence, while those in which there appears some remarkable coinci- 
dence or unusual local knowledge are by that very fact exposed to 
the rationalizing suspicion of being oracles after the event. 

Another element affecting the case is the theory that the oracles 
more or less frankly confirmatory were not merely intended to guide 
the settler but also to act as a sort of charter or deed to the land 
occupied. This view is well set forth by Holm,^ who remarks that the 
oracle taken by a colonizing expedition ''legitimized the undertaking 
and gave it a privileged position as regards others — always subject, 
however, to the proviso that the true meaning of the oracle was dis- 
covered." And Holm further compares the pronouncements of Pope 
Alexander VI legalizing the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. That 
colonists settling in lands already partly occupied (as in Magna 
Graecia) sometimes found difficulty in maintaining their position 
there is little doubt,' and at least one ancient account, though dealing 
with facts of rather shadowy historical character, yet seems to reflect 
this feeling, when Dionysius of HaUcamassus' represents the Abo- 
rigines as permitting the settlement of the Pelasgians only after they 
had learned of the oracle to the latter people bidding them to settle 
in a certain definite place. That the Spartans within historic times 
used or tried to use this legalizing character of the oracle to strengthen 
their claims to disputed land in Greece itself appears probable from 
several passages.^ Abbott suggests^ that ''the priests at Delphi 
claimed a right of possession in the whole world beyond the limits of 
Hellas. In their eyes property did not exist, except among the 
Greeks." For this view he offers no evidence, and the appearance 
of the word dlicjfiL in some of the extant oracles* is perhaps hardly 
more than a form, occurring in other kinds of oracles also.^ Yet even 

^ Or, Gesch,, chap. 19 (Eng. tr., I, 245, n. 9). 

> G. Diesterweg, De iure coUmiarum Qraecarum^ Berlin, 1865, p. 10. 

* 1. 20. Perhaps compare also the first part of the Magnesia inscription. 
«E.g., Isocr. Archid. 17 ff.; Hdt. 1. 66; Thuc. 3. 92; Steph. Byz. <.«. Try^. 

And cf. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly-Wissowa, RealeneydopQdie^ IV, Sp. 2535, «.v. 
" Delphoi," for the attempts to control the oracle as evidence of its influence. 
*Hi9t. of Greece, 1,361. 

• Hdt. 1. 66; Steph. Bys. «.v. Try/a; Diod. 8. 23. 2; Strabo 6. 279. 
' Cf. Hendess, op, cit,, pp. 6-7. 
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with considerable qualification of Abbott's statement it is not hard 
to recognize the importance of such legitimizing power. It may be 
remarked in passing that for purposes of legitimization an oracle 
which clearly named and described the promised land would be of 
greater value — ^because bringing greater conviction — ^than one which 
did not, just as with deeds of property at the present day; while an 
ambiguous one, on account of the doubt as to its proper fulfilment, 
and a conditional one, because of the vague, transitory, or sometimes 
deliberately creatable character of its fulfilment, would have carried 
the least permanent conviction to hostile previous occupants of the 
soil. Of the oracles preserved ostensibly in their original form (i.e., 
in meter) I have found none entirely free from any mention of geo- 
graphical features; that is, piurely conditional. 

In addition to the desire for good omens and the desire for legiti- 
mization a third motive may well have led to the consultation of 
oracles, namely, the wish to seciure instructions as to the introduction 
of forms of worship into the new colony^ and to obtain the religious 
advice and interest of the priests of one of the most powerful and 
centralized Hellenic cults and the protection of its deity. That 
definite inquiry about such matters was thought of as forming a 
regular part of the consultation by intending colonists is indicated 
by Dionysius.' To a new state, without history and traditions 
gained from its own soil, either religious or political, the connection, 
through the worship of Apollo Archegetes or of other gods prescribed 
by the Pythia,' with the ceremonial and mythological wealth of 
Hellas itself could hardly fail to be stimulating. And from the view- | 

point of the oracle itself the political opportunities^ offered for keep- 

1 Hat. Legg. 6. 760e; 8. 828a. A little of such advioe is given in the traditional i 

oracle to Dardanus (Dion. Hal. 1. 68) : 

c/s w6\i9 Ijp KTlfycBa BtoU eifias AtpOtrow aUl 

tfecMu, Kol 0vXajcait t€ ai^ip BwrUut re x^^P^^* ^^ 

f<rr* dr yitp rdidt o'e/ird jca^ ^furifnip x^>^ M^iU 

SQfia Ai6t KoOfnft AK6xifi c4$ePf ^ 8i ir6Xit troi ^ 

MffTcu dw6p$iiTot rhv id XP^^^ li/ULra vdwra. 

j * 1. 68: 8uLfiarr€v6/uwop M [«c. t6p ^pdapop] wtpl ri^t tMjatiat rd re dXXa /loBetP 

I Kol W9pl rdi' ItpQp rUt ^vXoic^f rbp^e rhp XP^f^^ 'KaPeiP, xrX. 

• In connection with the dedications in colonies to Apollo, Busolt (fihr. Oueh. I 

2d ed., I, 678, n. 2) somewhat fancifully suggests that such dedications may have 
reference to his character as god of war and of the spring (when colonies were usually 
sent out). 

« P5hlmann, Cfrundriaa der gr. Oeich., 6th ed.» p. 47. 
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ing in touch with the outposts of Greek civilization, and, from the 
mercenary side, the returns in tithes^ from the colonies over which 
some control could be asserted, furnished an ample recompense. 

c) Some of these same reasons doubtless prompted the subse- 
quent forgery of oracles. The desire for good omens applied only 
to the founding itself, but the wish to legitimize it, especially in 
cases of controversy,' might at any time arise, and the desire to con- 
secrate the origins of colonies and cities and to refer them to the gods 
as originators, as livy says,' would increase with the growing pride 
and dignity of the town. On the part of the priests, the chance to 
obtain tithes, with the development and increasing wealth of a settle- 
ment, would furnish a standing motive for asserting any claims that 
might antedate its founding. At a time when no needs of actual 
legitimization were involved, and when the oracle was no longer con- 
sulted to any great extent for purposes of colonization, conditional 
and ambiguous oracles might be very striking and effectual for such 
an end, and to such a period I believe they must mainly be ascribed. 
The indirect methods by which the priesthood at Delphi circulated 
such traditions we cannot control, for their tracks were, of course, 
carefully covered; but modem scholars have been ready to suspect 
their influence upon Herodotus, Antiochus of Sjrracuse, Timaeus,^ 
and even Ephorus.' Once let the theory become established, as it 
was, apparently, by the time of Herodotus, that the seeking of advice 
from the oracle was the normal method, and local historians and 
antiquarians would naturally, unaided or in consultation with 

i Famell, Greek CulU, IV, 204; Bouoh6-Leolercq, Hietoire de la divincUion, III, 
133-^. 

* Cf. p. 17, n. 4. And Wilamowitz (Hermea, XXX, 191) advances evidence for 
thinking that the motive for the foundation story in the Magnesia inscription was 
to secure special privileges for the city from the powerful Cretan sea-rovers, by 
emphasising a former residence of the Magnesians in Crete. 

• 1. Praef. 7. 

« A. von Gutschmid, Kl Schriften, IV, 150 ff., 159 ff. {Index forUium Herodoti); 
Wilamowitz, Ariatotelea und Athen, I, 284-85; E. Meyer, Oesch, dee AUertuma, II, 
sec. 285; cf. Macan, edition of Herodotus, Books 4-6, pp. Ixzxv-lxzxvi. 

*Wilamowits, op, cit.t p. 285; EUller von Gaertrigen in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
eneydopfidie, IV, Sp. 2522, e.v. "Delphoi." £. Meyer, loe, cit., makes an exception 
of Ephorus, however. Bouch6-Leclercq, Hietoire de la divination^ III, 131, n. 2: 
'*L'oracle refit, k son point de vue, I'histoire de la colonisation, et Ton finit par trouver, 
k i'origine des m^tropoles elles-mdmes, I'in^vitable xfi^f*^* qui en determine la 
fondation." Cf. Wilamowiti, Hermee, XXX, 182. 
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Ddphi,^ see that fitting omdes were not l^^inng in the cases erf those 
towns in which they were interested.' If by the same {Mrooess an 
tijTOfdiogy could be famished for the name of the coliMiy a double 
end would be attained.' The projecting of such inrentions back into 
the period of legend would have beai a task obviously neither dis- 
tasteful nor diflBcuh. 

To sum up, then, we may say that a doser examinaticm reveals 
the impossibility of a large number of the oracles extant ever having 
been ddirered before the events to iriiich they rdate; but nothing 
pi r i e n ts us from supposing that the made was formally c<Misulted 
to obtain eonfirmation of previously sdected sites and leaders of 
eolonieSy and for directions as to the cults to be introduced. This 
aufcke was recognised by the c<dmiies in dedkations to ApoDo 
Aicfaegeies and by tithes, and thereupcm several motives, suitiniental, 
mcreenary , and etymological, on the part of the colonists, the imests^ 
and the historians;, led to the inventHxi of an increasin^y imposing 
of legend which f<xms the bulk, if not aD, of the extant oracles 
; and which may occasionally drag into discredit oracles 
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STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 

Baaed in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton, and prepared 

under the supervision of Carl D. Buck^ 

DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 1 

Nbutbrs with Gbnitivb in -arcs 
(Exclusive of -aw, -fuiTOf) 

By Carl D. Buck 

The great mass of neuters with genitive in -aros consists of those 
in -fMf -^aros, which have ak*eady been discussed and listed, in con- 
nection with other /i-suffixes, by Stratton (Chicago) Studies in 
Classical Philology 2. 115 ff. They are clearly the Greek repre- 
sentatives of the IE. neuter rrien-stems, as in 2i^/ia = Lat. n^meUf 
Skt. nama, etc., however opinions may differ as to the source of the 
T-inflection, for which see references in Brugmann-Thumb, Griech. 
Gram. 233. 

The r-inflection also represents a neuter n-stem in the case of 
words in -op or -a?p, gen. -aros, and in some more isolated words such 
as o5s, oSaros, K&priy Kpaaros, KTtb,Tt<T<n, 

From these words reflecting neuter n-stems, especially the over- 
whelmingly dominant class in -/xa, -naros (over 1,000 in number), the 
r-inflection spread at the expense of the minor classes of third- 
declension neuters, namely, to ydvv and S6pv (already in Homer), 
to those in -as (post-Homeric), even to some in -os, and to a few 
others. 

-ap or -ojp, gen. -aros 

This class reflects a well-defined composite type (nom.-acc. in 
-r, other cases from an ?i-stem), which must have become established 
in the parent speech. Cf. Brugmann, Grundriss? 2. 1. 578 ff.; also 
Fraenkel, KZ. 42. 114 ff.; Schwyzer, KZ. 46. 165 ff. Specific corre- 
spondence is seen in: Jtwap, ffraros with Skt. ydkrt, gen. yaknds, 
Avest. ydkar9f Lat. iecur, iecineris (based on *iecinis, like feminis to 
femur); oS0ap, oMaros with Skt. ildhar, gen. Odhnds (Lat. Ober, 

1 See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 S. 
[Clabbioal PHnx>i.OGT XII, January, 1017] 21 
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OberiSf OE. Uder, with generaluatioa of the r); tSap, Uaros with 
Umbr. ttfiir. M. vne from ^vdne (cf . also Skt. udo^JbcMii^ gen. vdndSf 
Goth. 10019, toatffUy OE. looler, etc., with geiiimiluation of either 
the fir or the r-etem). The nue amp 'dung' is a root-noun (from 
IK Jeer' 'aepamte'; cf. Skt. aporskaror 'excrement/ Lat. mUscerda^ 
OE. Meom, 'dung/ etc.), and the inflection axarist^ etc., is prohably 
of analogical origin.' For Ijpap, ^/uiTOf, of which Arm. our 'day' 
18 a probable cognate, the agreement in lype with the synonymous, 
though unrehtted, Skt. dhar 'day,' gen. dhtuu, is significant. Skeuftap 
(also tXa^, see below, p. 27), iXcI^rof , from iXel^, is a specifically 
Greek derivative, formed after the analogy of some word of related 
meaning such as rZap.* 

From the semantic point of view the IE. r/n type is too diverse 
for precise definition, but it comprises mainly words for familiar, 
concrete objects and divisions of time, the most noticeable feature 
being the number of words for parts of the body. 

The following words are from -fap, - faros: reipap from *T€pfap 
(cf. Skt. parmnr 'knot, period'); eUap, He^ch. SSop, from *€Sfap 
to l&u; Att. ^piapt il>piaTos, Hom. ^pclara, from *4>prifap (cf. Arm. 
aUriur 'spring,' Goth, brunna); d&ieap from *b€KeFap (cf. h£k&)pov^ 
i{KtTpov)j ep. ItiKap from ^dtSfap, Aeol. Pkrjp from *Pkrifap; (rrtap^ 
Att. ixr&p, ctISltos from *<rTfifap, ^arafap (cf. Skt. sthSvaror 'firm'); 
further, though without quotable -ap, Hom. dXelara, Ion. iXiaTa 
(Miletus), from *dX€far- (cf. iXevpop); icolara' dpirypara . fl rd inrd 
cturpHv Karappayima x^pi^ Hesych., from '^icotf ar- (cf. Skt. hevaiOr 
'cave, pit').* 

> Not quotable in literature except by emendation (as that of Ahrens for cxdrmn 
Sophron 12 Kaibel), but amply attested by the grammarians, Phryn. 354 Ruther- 
ford; Choerob. 1. 351. 23, etc. 

* Cf. Brusmann, loe, cit,, and Arch. /. lot. Lex. 15. 3. 

* Several words which originally belonged to this composite type have general- 
ised the p, as vOpt Tvp6f (cf. OHG. fuivt Goth, fon), $ap * blood/ fapot (cf. Skt. dtrk. 
gen. atruU), tap 'spring,' lapot (cf. Skt. oosan-ftf-), etc.; and there are many in -op 
and Htfp, some but not all inherited, which occur only in the nom.-acc. form, as 
ivapt vidpt f\up, etc. These lie outside the scope of the present survey, which 
includes only words which actually show r-forms in Greek. 

* In Hom. ^ptlara the -«i- stands for ri (as in ^e/|;t, cZbt, etc.)* but in dXitara 
it denotes metrical lengthening. Att. ^p4ap and ariap are of course due to quanti- 
tative metathesis. Non-Attic contraction of t(f)a to iy (cf. Delph., Rhod. 4fi^ » 
4pw4at etc.), explains diXrira Theocr., dAi|rc Hesych. (cf. StXirtop Sophron), f^pr/rl 
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These words would seem to reflect a composite of the v^- and 
^en- suffixes, but whether such a composite is inherited from the 
parent speech is not so certain as in the case of ijirap, etc. For while 
the close relation of these suffixes is well established (cf . ttImv, Skt. 
pivanry fem. irUipa, Skt. jnvari)^ their union in one paradigm is 
observed elsewhere only in Avestan. Thus Avest. karSvar-, karSvarir 
'zone/ darwwr^y Barwavr 'bow/ uruBwar, urvBwanr 'belly' also 
97i&vat9 'sinew, cord,' occurring only in this form, but = Skt. snAva^ 
stem sndvanr; whereas in Sanskrit the neuter Min^tems, like the 
fTian-stems, have n-declension throughout, nom.-acc. sg.-wi, never 
-vixr. It is impossible to determine whether the situation in Sanskrit 
is secondary, owing to a generalization of the n-stem at the expense 
of a once existing r-form, or whether it reflects the original habit of 
the IE. ^^^n-stems. In the latter case the Avestan r will be due to 
the analogy of the certainly inherited forms like ydkard. Similarly 
in Greek the -p of irttpap, as contrasted with Skt. parvay may be 
secondary, after the analogy of fprap, etc., and conversely in one or 
another word the -f ap may be inherited and the -far- analogical. 

6v€iap (fipfiap) is obviously a Greek derivative from dva-, dmf' 
(cf. 6vri<nSf 6vaat,s). But whether it was once *ipa-fap, formed after 
the analogy of others in -fap before their loss of f, or was at the out- 
set a hiatus form, as Brugmann, Ber. sdchs. Ges. 1913. 201, IF, 35. 
96, prefers, cannot be determined. For words which have every 
appearance of being specifically Greek analogical formations exist 
both among the -^p forms, e.g., ftXet^ap, and among the -f ap forms, 
e.g., clSap.^ 

In general, the type in -p^ -aros, not to distinguish further between 
-^Py -«p, and 'fo.py enjoyed some degree of productivity in proethnic 
Greek. 

Callim. (cf. Sicilian 0/>in'^(t)> ^ijra Sophron, dXi^wr Rhinthon, and 0'r^p, vryfrbft 
(MSS ^iriT^t), 0Tifridder in medical writers. On these last cf. Solmsen, KZ, 34. 7 £F., 
who prefers the derivation from ^ff'Tocap (but cf. Brugmann, Ber. bAcKb. Ges. 1913. 
202). Aeol. pMjp might be from '^pXtfap, but is more probably from */9Xi7/rap, the 
relation of fiXri to d«Xe being like that of T\Si to roXa (rXar6f , rdXarroir), etc. 

> The number of new formations in -p is considerably increased if we include those 
which occur only in this form (above, p. 22, n. 3). The situation is similar in Avestan. 
Cf. especially Schwyser, KZ. 46. 165 £F., who distinguishes two strata in Greek and 
Avestan — the inherited type of words of obscure derivation, and a secondary stratum 
of obvious derivatives from verbs existing in Greek or Avestan respectively, and 
having a wider semantic scope. 
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In the historical period, however, it was not productive, but on 
the contrary in constant decline. Nearly all its representatives 
occur already in Homer, more precisely all the words which have 
been cited above except o-icAp, diKeap (Eur.+, -aros Aristot.+), 
Kalara. Some occur only in Homer or later poetry; vtipap was 
replaced by iripas (see below); the others are words of infre- 
quent use, except a few like C8o>p, and even these eventually dis- 
appeared.^ 

-as, -aros 

In contrast to the preceding, this group does not represent an 
inherited mixed type. Although IE. words for 'eye' and 'ear' 
show an interchange between z-, s-, and n- forms (cf. Brugmann, 
Grundris^ 2. 1. 577), and the combination of the last two is reflected 
in Hom. o5s (from *o5<ros), oi5aros, there is no well-defined IE. s/n 
type parallel to the r/n type.* Furthermore, o5s is the only <7-«tem 
with gen. -aros in Homer; there are none in -as, -aros, all the neuters 
in -as which occur showing only <r-stem forms, as r^pas, T€piuop, etc. 
In all the words which show -as, -aros in later Greek either the 
r-inflection or the -as is secondary. 

The latter is the case in the one word that has the r-inflection 
uniformly, namely, Tipas, Tiparos, which, like welpas in Pindar, 
corresponds to Hom. irctpap, and so represents a transfer, favored 
by the resulting avoidance of successive p's, from the -ap, -aros type. 
(That is, *Tr€pfap [xeipap] became ^wepFas, whence regularly ^cTpas 
and Att. Tipas.) 4>pias for ^p^ap (Choerob. 1. 360. 18) is probably 
fictitious; yovvaSf dovpas {Gram. Gr. 2. 407; 6oCpas also Anth, Pal, 
6. 97) are obviously artificial creations to 7owaros, Souparos. But 
oSas as an analogical substitute for ous has more claim to genuine- 
ness. Apart from its occurrence in our text of Simon. 37. 14 Bergk, 
also Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 1046. 81, it is given by the grammarians, includ- 
ing Herodian, e.g., 1. 392. 4, in a list containing no suspicious forms 
(a few lines before, 1. 391. 27 ff., it is expressly stated that Bias and 
ffwiaSf in spite of SiaroSj oreiiTiaaL, are not in use). 

^ In Modern Greek, tBwp, IJTap, o9$ap, and 4>p4cLp have been replaced by other 
words iw€fi6, 0VKi&Ti, /taffrdpt^ irfjyddi), 80 that the tjrpe is totally extinct. 

* Skt. Qdha$ and ahaa beside usual Hdhar and ahar are simply transfers due to the 
fftot that the pause form of final s and r is the same. Cf. Wackemagel, AUind, Gram. 
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In the others the r-forms have sprung up by analogy, m the 
first instance perhaps after wipast but mainly owing to the support 
of those in -/xa, -/xaros. From ripas Herodotus abeady has riparos, 
ripara (2. 82) beside ripeos, ripea (8. 37), and Attic writers regularly 
have the r-forms. From the rare 67r^as 'awl' Herodotus has inriaTL 
(4. 70, MSS inriaTL); cf. &irqTu>Vj tnrriTlSiov quoted by Pollux. The 
late &Xa$ for 4X$ (Aristot. Mirab., N.T., Plut., etc.), which is the 
ace. pi. &Xas converted into a singular under the influence of Kpias, 
took on the r-inflection, as &Xart N.T. Col. 4. 6, &Xa<r(j' Suid., etc.; 
cf. Mod. Gr. t6 dXdrc. Polybius has Kpi<f>aTos from Kvixl>as. From 
bipa% the grammarians give iipois and Siparos, the latter, e.g., Hdn. 
1. 401. 11; so perhaps to be retained in Diod. 4. 56. For ipvalTeXas 
the r-inflection is to be inferred from ^pua-tTcXara^Si/s, etc., in medical 
literature. From Kpias the cr-stem forms are almost universal in 
our texts, including the papyri (Mayser, Gram. d. griech. Papyri 
276, and cf. Kpicas Ox. Pap. 10. 1335 of 482 a.d.), likewise in inscrip- 
tions. But Kpiaros occurs in an Attic inscription of 338 B.C. (Meis- 
terhans-Schwyzer 143), and, not to mention some few other instances 
(cf. Cronert, Mem. gr. Here. 172), this had plainly become the cur- 
rent form of inflection in the time of the grammarians. Aside from 
its casual mention by Herodian (e.g., 1. 406. 25), note the canon of 
Theodosius (1. 35 Hilgard), rd Kpias rod Kpiaros kolpws, rod Kpiaos 
UavuouSf rod Kpicjs &rriK£is: rd els as ovSirepa ii p.h KOLvif diitXeKros 
Sii, rod ros icXlj'Ct, Kpiaros yrjparoSy if Sk rS>v 'I<i)P(ji>v koB^ VTrocroXifv rod 
r, Kpiaos yiipaoSj if 5i r&v 'ArriKlav cvvaipowra rd ao els o), rod Kpicos, 
rod yfipdos.^ Cf. also Mod. Gr. rd Kpiara, etc. The same sources 
give yrjpaSf yfjparoSf though the latter seems not to be notable 
otherwise before the Byzantine period. 

That the encroachment of r-forms become general in later Greek 
is apparent from the statements of the grammarians, like that just 
quoted, and also from the situation in Modem Greek, where the 
few remaining representatives in the spoken language of the old 
neuters in -as are regularly inflected as r- or ro-stems. Cf. Thumb, 
Handbook, § 105. 

* The statemente of Moeris 336 Koch, r^pa ical rtpQv 'ArTiKQt, ripara koI 
Ttfidrvw 'EXXiyviicdf, and of 'Thorn. Mag. 348 Hitachi, rdpa Kcd rtpQw 'Arrucol^ in 
KpiOf Kptdv ripara Si Kal rtp^rtaw dirXwt "EXXi^rvt, rest upon a Bimilar observation of 
the difference between Attic and Hellenistic inflection, but are unfortunate in the 
example chosen, since ripat has r-inflection even in Attic. 
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The case of Kipas is different from the preceding on account of 
the d in Kiparos,^ etc., which are the forms regularly employed in 
Attic, except in the military phrase hrl ic^xi^s. According to the 
view now current Kiparos is from ^Kepcuraros, which is thought to 
represent an inherited rnstem extension (see below on tcpdaros, Skt. 
fir§nd8), or in any case (as giving it with intervocalic a implies) 
a proethnic Greek form. But the fact that in Homer only cr-stem 
forms occur, xepixavy etc., with no trace of jccpar-,' while not con- 
clusive against this, yet makes in favor of a later origin, just as in 
the case of riparos, etc. It is possible that a *ic€pa-aros, whence 
ic4pdros, was formed from Kipa-os, prior to its Attic contraction, by 
analogical substitution of -aros for -of, just as in *yovF'aros {yabvaros^ 
ytwaros) from *yovF'Ot (yovp&s) ; or, what amounts to much the same, 
that *K€pa-aTos was a blend of jc^paos and a *iC6paTos (like Tiparos). 
Why this should have happened in this word in contrast to others 
in -as, we cannot say. 

yipara Eaibel, Epigr. Gr. 1046. 28 (second century a.d.), is an 
artificial imitation of Kipara. 

"OS, -aros 

Aside from oSs (from ^oSoos), c^aros, on which see above, p. 24, 
a very few analogical r-forms to neuters in -os occur, namely, <nre&- 
760-0-1 Xenoph. (Hdn. 1. 391) to awios, diaros Soph., Hecat. to Sin, 
and xphora in an Arcadian inscription (76. 5. 2. 343) to XP^ (from 
♦xpiyos).* 

In Att. ^s from 0dos the r-forms, 4>oyrb%, etc. (beside 0^us, etc.), 
were obviously formed to the nominative subsequently to its con- 
traction. There is no trace of '^^daros to ^^s. 

rd^art«rd0€t seems to occur in pap. Brit. Mus. 1. 102. 556: 
6piclf 0) bpSs icard rw Iv tw ri^^ari. But apart from the 4^ which, if 
correct, is due to the influence of 0d^ai, the isolated example of 
transfer to the r-type at this late date is diflicult to credit. 

1 The stem xtpar- is also seen in mpaTinft and other derivatives, likewise in the 
rare compound adjective forms, as ^ixipara Find. fr. 321 Bergk (Ar. Nub. 697), 
TvpyoKipara Bacch. fr. 51, XevKOKipartt Hesych., xpvtf'oic^par' Eur. Hel, 882, 6^vK4paTi 
Phot. «.9. 6^ptfp<p rai6fi<fi. Cf. especially Danielsson, Oram, und Btym, Stud, 26 ff. 

' The late epic ictpaaros is an artificial imitation of Kpaarot, 

* *XPVO* ^ Qot necessarily from *xp^f^t "till less xA^^a from *x/^4/:ara. Cf. 
Brugmann, Btr. MehB. Om, 1913. 200. 
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-u, -aros 

The neuters 76^1; and Sbpv were originally inflected ^yopf-os, 
*Sofif'Q5, etc., whence Horn, youvi^s, iovpbs and Att. (poet.) iopbs. 
But this was an isolated type, and after the analogy of the numerous 
neuters in -aroj arose as collateral forms *yovf-aTos, *SopF'aTos, 
whence yobvaros, MpaTOs in Homer, though much less frequent than 
yow&s, &>vp6s, and Att. ybvarosy Mparos, the regular prose forms.^ 

'iirvi)} -^Tos and -a, -aros 

Regarding the complicated and much-discussed' inflection of ic&pa, 
Horn. jcdpi7, no doubt exists that the r-forms reflect an n-stem, as seen 
in Skt. firman- 'head,' gen. fir^nda (but nom.-acc. sg. Qiraa like ic^pas), 
no matter whether Hom. Kpaaros, whence Kparis, be taken from 
*KpaaaTos or viewed as merely metrical lengthening of Kpiaroi from 
*KpaaaTos. (icapi^aros and KA^rrfTos are secondary forms from the 
nom.-acc. icdpi;.) It is far less certain that the nom.-acc. ic&pa is 
from ^Kopaxra with a from ^ (so Brugmann, Ehrlich, loc. cit.), of 
which a supposed parallel is the following. 

&X€t0a (Aesch.+)' beside &X6i0ap (Hes., Theoc), iXelifHiTos 
(Hom.+) has been accepted as an isolated instance of a nom.-acc. in 
-a from 5, parallel to the frequent -/xa from -m^j (Skt. -wa, Lat. -^men). 
Cf. J. Schmidt, Pluralbildung 108; Brugmann, GrundrUf? 2. 1. 311. 
But on the evidence of other languages an IE. nom.-acc. sg. in -^, 
exclusive of -m^ or -y^, must have been exceedingly rare if indeed 
it existed.^ It is doubly suspicious that the sole alleged representative 

1 Any historioal connection between *yowfaTos, ^dopfarot and the Sanskrit n^tem 
forms to neuter u-stems as gen. jdnunas, dArunaa to/dnu, d&ru, as is assumed by Peder- 
sen, KZ. 32. 253, is wholly improbable. 

* Danielsson, Oram, und Etym, Stud. Iff.; J. Schmidt, PluraUnld. d. idg. NetUra 
363 ff.; Brugmann, IF. 18. 428 ff.; Ehrlich KZ. 38. 86 ff. 

* To the references in Liddell and Scott add the important SGDI. 5495.' 34. In 
Hes. Th. 553 the preferred MSS reading is dXct^ap. 

^ Certainly most neuter fi-stems, other than those with the suflSxes -men or -^en, 
belonged to the composite tsrpe, with nom.-acc. sg. supplied by a different stem. In 
Sanskrit only those in -man and in -van have nom. -ace. sg. in -a, never those in an 
(cf. Lanman, Noun-Inflection in the Veda' 5S0). There are no forms pointing to -n in 

o 

Germanic or Balto-Slavic (OPruss. wundan * water' is an o-stem form). In Latin, 
outside of those in -ment and inguen, ungtient early eanouen, there are only pollen^ 
a word of doubtful history and in this form quotable only from the grammarians (cf . 
Stols, LcU. Or.* 181 with references to discussions), gUlten, which might easily owe its 
form to the analogy of unguen, and the late and obviously secondary turben and eircen. 
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of such a form in Greek, apart from the hypothetical *Kapcura, should 
be a word which is so plainly a specifically Greek derivative as is 
&X€i0a from iXeUlxa. I prefer to believe that ftXct^a, beside AXct^ap 
for which see above, p. 22, either owes its form to the analogy of 
some form in -/la,^ perhaps SXeifipia, though this is not quotable 
imtil later, or is in origin an OHstem plurale tantum. 

The names of the letters like &X0a, firJTa, etc., with final a, though 
regularly indeclinable, seem sometimes to have adopted the r- 
inflection; at least Ukraros and ft^raros are quoted from Democritus 
(Schol Dion. Thrax. 184. 18 Hilgard).. 

-ov, -ara 

This caption signifies nothing more than the existence of plural 
r-f orms in the case of a few words which regularly appear as neuter 
o-stems. Hom. Kredreain (cf. also the verb KreiLTunra) is an iso- 
lated relic of a neuter nnstem of which icriapovy nriava. Kreipojp rep- 
resent an o-extension.* The late icriap (Quint. Sm., etc.; cf. Lobeck, 
Paralip. 176) is probably an artificial creation, rather than an 
actual survival, of the appropriate singular to KTeirecai. 

Hom. Tpoadytrara, Tpoaiya-aaiy occurring once each beside regular 
Trpbaonra, irpbacnrov, and imitated by Oppian and other late poets, have 
also been taken as relics of an old nnstem, which appears in Skt. dk§if 
gen. ak^nds, Goth, augd, gen. augins, etc. Cf. J. Schmidt, Plural- 
bildung 108, 398. But since the o-stem is otherwise constant in 
TpbatoTTov and likewise in its closest cognate, Skt. prdCUcarm^ it is 
more probable that irpcxrcinrara, TrfxxrinrfKTi, sprang up in Greek as 
occasional variants due to the analogy of other wotards for parts of the 
body, especially 6/i/iara and ofiara. 

To ivtipov beside masc. di^ctpos, the latter more conmion in 
Homer, the plural bvtipara occurs once in Homer (the only neuter 
plural form), and later was more conmion than ivtipa\ cf. also 
6v€ipiLT(av Hdt.+, 6ptlpaai Aesch.+y and, sometimes even in the 

s So alraady Fraenkel, KZ, 43. 116. 

* rr^Mi, etc., Hesch. +i icrkipop Pindar. Used mainly in the plural like itri)/iara 
and XP^/AA^A (in Homer icrilfia once, x^t"^ never). Fraenkel, IP, Atu. 26. 61, holds 
that rr^ava, etc., are real ii-stem forma which have escaped transfer to the r-infleo- 
tion because they could be felt as o-stem forms, and that icriavov was formed to 
these. I am skeptical of this, and no less of the alleged parallels /SAc/im and icd^ra. 
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flingiilar, 6p€lpaTL Aesch., bvtlparos Plato. As already observed by 
J. Schmidt, PluraJbildung 375, bvdpara is a blend of ivtipos and 
*ivaray the plural of ivap. 

Lycophron's iirikkTiav {Alex. 106) from /k^Xop is not a r-stem form. 
It is obviously fashioned after Tpofi&rcop, Trpb^wrov being the prose 
equivalent of yLrjihov. 

WORD-LIST 
Neuters wriH GENmvE in -aros 

(£2xclii8ive of -AM, -fiarot)^ 



Kapa, KpaaTfKy Kpdroiy etc. Hom.+ 
[p. 27. 

JSapy -aroi Hom.+[p. 22. 
v&kip, -aro9 Hom.-|-[p. 22. 
Sco$9 -aros Soph., Hecat. [p. 26. 
ScXeop, -aros Aristot.+fp* 22. 
cnreaS) -aro9 Hdt. [p. 25. 
cnrcKy (nrci£re(r<ri Hdn. [p. 26. 
fcpm, -aros Att. loser., gram. [p. 25. 
<^pmpy -aroi Hom.+[p* 22. 
(lercap), icrearc(r<ri Hom.-H[p* 28. 
armpy -aros Hom.+[p* 22. 
oJMap, -aros Hom.+Ip* 21. 
MocaTa Hesych. [p. 22. 
dXccarti Hom., dXcara Ion. inscr. 

(Delphin. in MUet 31) [p. 22. 
6¥€uipy -aros Horn. [p. 23. 
o-fctSp, o-fcardf Sophron (emend.), 

gram. [p. 22. 

5Xas, -oTos N.T.+ [p. 25. 

f/Mop, -aros Hom.+[p> 25. 

yoKv, -aro9 Hom.-t-[p. 27. 

ipmpj -aros Hom.+[p* 21. 

wpwr«aw€Vy -ara Hom. [p. 28. 

ytpoiy -dra Kaibel Epig. Or. 1046. 
29 [p. 26. 



8^5, -aT05 Diod. ( ?) , Hdn. [p. 25. 
K€pasj HiTos Ae8ch.4-[p. 26. 
-jccpdr- in adj. cpds [p. 26.^ 

wifi- Find. 

wvpyo' Bacch. 

XevKo- Hesych. 

Xpwro- Eur. 

o^ Phot. 
ir^S) see wdpap. 
ripa^y -aroq Hdt.-i-[p. 25. 
y^pasy -aT09 Hdn.-}- [p. 25. 
^veipov, -ara Hom.+[p. 28. 
irdpupy wdpas, v^f, -aros Hom.+ 

[pp. 22, 24. 

Sopv, -aros Hom.-}- [p. 27. 

ScXra, -aros Schol. Dion. Thrax 

[p. 28. 
0$Ta, -aros l&u2. [p. 28. 
oh (&» o&is)i -aros Hom.-f-[p. 24. 
levels, -aros Polyb. [p. 25. 
flUtt^a, aXu^ap, -aros Hom.+[pp* 

22,27. 
ro^ri pap. Brit. Mus. 1. 102, 556 

[p. 26. 



^ Intended to include all neuters from which forms in -arof, etc. (or -arot), are 
quotable. Arranged, irrespective of the nominative, according to the letter preceding 
-arot. The references also are to the first appearance of such r-forms, not to that 
of the word as a whole. For example, icpias is included in this list because of Kp4arot 
and the reference applies to this; not to «p^t, which, with its compounds, will find 
its place in a full list of neuters in -at. 



THE CAMPAIGN OF PLATAIAI 
Bt R. T. Clabk 



The campaign of September, 479 B.C., presents so many interest- 
ing problems that no excuse need be made for this attempt to re- 
examine them. Our knowledge of events depends virtually on a 
single document, the ninth book of Herodotos. The narrative is in 
the Father of History's best style, detailed, animated, and adorned 
with piquant incidents. Collected from a variety of sources, the 
information in his possession has been worked into a coherent story 
whose very smoothness had caused it, until recently, to be accepted 
as a reliable account of one of the few battles in history which may 
fairly be called decisive. 

The campaign begins with the secret departure of the Spartan 
forces from Lakonia for the Isthmos (c. 11).^ At that moment the 
Persians, who, earlier in the year, had advanced south, were in pos- 
session of Athens. Almost as soon as Argive messengers had brought 
news of the starting of the Spartans the Persian army retired into 
Boiotia. The seizure of the city was a political move and strategi- 
cally can only be considered a raid (pace Munro, JHS, 1898, p. 152). 
There is no record of any military activity during the occupation, 
and this immediate abandonment suggests that only an ''expedi- 
tionary force " was employed. But the manner of the Persian retire- 
ment is somewhat mysterious. While retreating, says the historian 
(c. 14), Mardonios learned that another army of 1,000 Spartans had 
reached Megara, whereupon in the hope of taking them he wheeled 
his whole army round against Megara and his cavalry went on before 
into the Megarid. After this news came (c. 15) that the Greeks were 
concentrating at the Isthmos, and he therefore retired through 
Dekeleia. The "neighbours of the Asopians" were sent for and led 
him via Sphendale, Tanagra, and Skolos to Theban territory. This 
he ''cleared" and took up a semi-fortified position. 

^ The references are throughout to Herodotos iz. 
rCLAssicAL Philoloot XII, January, 1917] 30 
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It is possible to take out of the narrative more than the actual 
words imply, but it seems clear that we are intended to note (1) that 
Mardonios' final retirement was by a different route than that ^ 
assigned to the first retirement, and (2) that the retirement was 
undertaken in some haste. The reason assigned for the retreat from 
Megara is that the Greeks were at the Isthmos, which is virtually no 
reason at all. The original retreat was changed into a sudden ''dash" 
at another army. What army this was is uncertain. It may have 
been an advanced guard or it may have been the apparently perma- 
nent garrison at the Isthmos (c. S) ordered to move the moment news 
arrived that Pausanias had left. As Megara was in no danger the 
move seemed to intimate that the Greek offensive had begun. It 
could have been no more than an intimation, yet it so excited Mar- 
donios that he broke off his retirement, executed maneuvers involving 
his whole force (all to take Megara which had been at his mercy all 
summer), failed in his object, whatever it was, and had to retreat by 
a circuitous route in some haste. That he really intended to strike 
at Megara is scarcely possible. The town was a walled one, had 
just (vide Herodotos) received a reinforcement of 1,000 Spartans, and 
could have been taken only by regular assault. Yet stress is laid on 
Mardonios' use of his cavalry. It seems clear then that what he 
aimed at was to intercept this force. It was not going to Megara, 
because Herodotos explicitly states it was at Megara when Mardonios 
turned. Where then was it going ? Apparently it eventually got to 
some point where it became an embarrassment to Mardonios' first 
line of retreat and necessitated the long detour. Now, when Mar- 
donios finally got into Boiotia he took up a somewhat peculiar 
position. His lines ran from Erythrai, past Hysiai, right to the 
Asopos in Plataian territory, i.e., south of the river. The position 
was not uniformly held, but troops were massed at three points. The 
left wing (possibly composed mainly of cavalry) was at Erythrai, the 
center a little north of Hysiai on the hills above the Moloeis, while 
the right rested on the Asopos. The camp seems to have been some- 
where north of the left wing on, or near, the Erythrai-Thebes road, 
probably south of the river (Grundy, Great Persian WaVf p. 449; 
Macan, Herodotus, chaps, vii-ix, II, 367). One is at once struck with 
the fact that of the three Kithairon passes one is abandoned — the 
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Fbtaai-Mefvm paasy tluroa^ which runs the best road from the 
Isduaos to Thebes — and theiebr the great strategic line of Kithairoo. 
The explanatkii most in faTor is that Mardooios bid an daborate 
tnpL The rooMl to Thebes was kft open as a bait. Ifthebaitwas 
swallowed^ the Greeks would pu^ up from Fhtaiai with Thebes as 
ot^|ecti¥>e and depfor against the Fasian ri^ht. Here the right 
wotdd take them in semi-flank on the Plataiai-Thdbes road, the 
cellar woaU take them on flank and rear, while the caTafay from 
Einrthrai would complete the debade. It k Terr doubtful, howerer, 
i such dUborate strategy can be ascribed to a fifth-centurj leadn- 
asfeinTohredin this'^trapL*^ If RuKsnias had an objectrre^ it was 
that of an good gennaJby the enemys main force. He thought it 
was at ErytlunyL and off he went in search of it. To saj he objectiTe 
was Thebes and that Alardonios knew that, e to use terms which 
odtr befit a later age. 

But on the other hand one does expect to find that attention wiD 
be paid to those fundamental principles of strategy whieh date back 
to prehfistocic timesw Mardoniois breaks one in cahnbr knTing m 
superior Sne of delnse (which could make an even better fine of 
defense for kk foe) while Rweanias breaks another in gailr seieiiu g — 
and that without anj political object — his communicatioii^ with his 
base. The key to the Eothairon position and to I^usanias* cooa- 
muttications with the Isthmus k$ Plataiai^ and Plataiai is^ therefore 
the kej to the campa^soL The point I wish to make i$ this: Har- 
dowds chose a ^ nest best ^ position because he had b^ Ftatatai^and 
ftnaantas eou&i go to Errthrai because he held it. 

It is scarce^ to be doubted that the ocganiiation of the great 
aiKance was conssiincablT more bcKUKes^-like than Herodotos pre^ 
hae^ onl^ to remember the Eaittwus anecdote of Khcieus— 
H is peobdbie that troof)^ had begun to concentrate long before 
kfL That general was^ of course, committed to the 
^; he had to dd^e the barbarian out of Greece. But he had 
for that odensixe. and it was no use cottectxng aU Heflbs 
tl» islAoaw unfess he sjcaTe them a road by which ^ {eare it. 
who merer intended to tight a batde in Attica. receiTed 
of th0 advance and commensced a leisurely retreat. Sudk 
k» heacd tfiai Spartans wece already at Meipaca and 
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advancing up the Megara-Flataiai road. He realized his danger. He 

could indeed retire as be had planned, but he would lose the Eithairon 

line if tb^ reached FUtaiai before him. Hence his sudden raid in 

MAPI 



the hope of catching them on the open road. The raid failed, and 
the result of the seizure of Plataiai was that if the main forces moved 
as quickly his whole retreat was endangered unless he took a new 
route. Hence the circuitous retreat. I^et it be said, too, that 
Mardonios, who was on the defensive strategically (i.e., he was meet- 
ing an offensive) could only have neglected the Kithairon line by 
compulsiou. It was an ideal line for a force such as the Persian 
actii^ ^^ainst the hoplite, and Mardonios knew the latter both in 
his weakness and his strength. 
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It will be asked why Mardonios failed to secure PlataiaL In 
point of fact there is little reason why he should have secured it. 
He had no foe to fear, and Boiotia was so entirely in his hands that 
isolated towns were n^ligible. In his invasion of Attica — an evacu- 
ated district — ^he had no need to trouble about communications if 
there was no foe to threaten them. It is possible Plataiai never was 
in Persian hands at all in 479.^ It had been destroyed in 480 but 
was probably rebuilt, and there is no record of a second occupation 
or destruction, while the account of the Greek retreat from the river 
seems to indicate it was still standing. Besides, Mardonios was 
lulled to a false sense of security by his dreams of breaking up the 
confederation. When he heard of the force at M^ara he had 
suddenly to face the possibility of attack. If this were the van- 
guard and Pausanias was advancing to join the Athenians at Eleusis 
he might be in considerable peril. The reconaissance indeed told 
him that the advance proper had not yet begun, but it failed to keep 
the Greeks from Plataiai. Only the fact that there was such a 
failure explains Mardonios' neglect of Plataiai tuad} It also helps 
to explain his subsequent dispositions, for, if the Greeks were in 
Plataiai, he would naturally conclude Pausanias intended to advance 
into Boiotia by that route in the expectation that the Persian main 
force covered Thebes. Naturally he put it where it would not be 
expected, north of Hysiai and in the most convenient place for that 
decisive action which is the duty of the center force. 

Pausanias did not hurry his advance. He concentrated his 
forces, effected a junction with the Athenians at Eleusis, and there 
received information that the Persians were at Erythrai. On Eky- 
thrai he therefore directed his march, a thing he was distinctly rash 
in doing unless he held Plataiai. Historians almost unanimously 
declare that the Greek advance used all three passes. Not only does 
that contradict Herodotos just where his broadly accurate but 
uncritical knowledge begins, but it is at variance with the Greek plan 

1 The little city was an Athenian ally and Mardonios was anxious to conciliate the 
Athenians. 

> Granted that Plataiai was now in Greek hands, it may be asked why Mardonios 
did not attempt to storm it. Artabasos' failure at Poleidaia is explanation enough. 
No general expecting an immediate attack in force could afford to begin siege oper^ 
tions. 
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of campaign. Pausanias was not advancing to a Kithairon position, 
but to an invasion of Boiotia via Erythrai. With the Isthmos for 
base, troops at Plataiai, and his lines of supply directed from his base 
to that village, he advanced through the pass and found Erythrai 
evacuated. This leads us to the first stage of the battle proper. 

II 

The advance of the Greeks into Boiotia is thus described: 
When they reached Erythrai and learned that the Persians were 
encamped on the Asopos, the Greeks formed themselves opposite, 
along Kithairon (c. 19). When they remained on the hills Mardonios 
sent his cavalry against them (c. 20) with disastrous results to the 
Megarians, who sent a messenger to Pausanias. He called for volun- 
teers: 300 Athenians responded (c. 21), beat back the enemy, killed 
Masistios, and were on the point of being overcome (c. 22) when the 
arrival of the main body defeated the final Persian attack (c. 23). 
Then the Greeks judged it better, both for other reasons and because 
that region was better supplied with water, to go down toward 
Plataiai, and especially to Gargaphia. They therefore marched 
past Hysiai, and, arriving in Plataian territory, formed their line 
on the plain (c. 25). The Persians, having mourned their loss, now 
marched to the Asopos (c. 31), and the two armies faced each other 
(c. 35). 

Here we are already in difficulties. In c. 15 we find the Persians 
at the Asopos and at Erythrai; in c. 19 they have left Ekytbrai and 
are gone to the Asopos; while in c. 31 they go now to the Asopos. 
In c. 25 we have the Greek positions carefully described as "on slight 
elevations and the level plain," while in c. 31 we are told the Greeks 
are encamped on the Asopos. After beating back the cavalry the 
Greeks determined to go to Plataian territory and Gargaphia (c. 24), 
while in c. 19 they have already formed opposite (after learning that 
the Persians were at the Asopos!) — ^what or whom t Where does the 
Persian cavalry come from ? In what position were the Greeks when 
their leader had to be informed by a herald (c. 21) of the imminent 
proximity of a division of his army which later (c. 23) only needed 
to shout to make its needs known? And why should Pausanias 
sacrifice 300 Athenians if he was coming up with his main army ? 
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Herodotos, I fancy, gained his fullest account of the battle from 
an actual combatant, probably an Athenian stms^ffider of intelligence 
but not of sufficiently high grade to be in his leaders' confidence. No 
"official history" of the war was published, and the sous^fficier, 
remembering a very complicated series of maneuvers which he did 
not understand, has only a confused narrative to give. Keeping this 
sous-offider in mind, let us examine- the account. Mardonios' 
strategy had failed, and there was nothing for it but to make the best 
of it and evacuate Ekythrai. He could do nothing but wait until he 
saw what Pausanias would do. The Greek leader on arriving at 
Erythrai found to his surprise that the Persian main force was on 
the river. He had therefore only one move possible — ^to go to 
Plataiai. Even if Plataiai was stUl unoccupied, he had to go there 
imless he desired to risk his whole line of communications. Persian 
troops still held the Hysiatan position, and keeping therefore on high 
ground he advanced along Kithairon in a westerly direction. At the 
head of this column would naturally be the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians and Megarians, i.e., what was later the left would bring up the 
rear. On this rear Mardonios suddenly launched a cavalry attack. 
The Greeks can hardly have been drawn up on the hills awaiting an 
attack, because they had no reason to expect one, while Mardonios 
would scarcely have sent cavalry uphill against hoplites in position. 
What happened was probably this: Mardonios, learning that his 
enemy was on the march, saw an excellent chance to disturb his line 
and prevent his reconcentration on Plataiai and his subsequent 
advance. If he was successful he might compel the whole army to 
fight on unfavorable ground. The rear was promptly thrown into 
confusion by the series of charges. (As no infantry was used there 
is no question of a regular battle.) The Megarians were on bad 
ground, probably caught off their guard, and had to send a herald 
to Pausanias for aid. This proves that the van was some distance 
away, at or past Hysiai. If the whole army was drawn up in battle 
array, presumably watching this little drama, Pausanias was betray- 
ing an incompetence that was not even graceful if he waited for a 
courier to tell him what he knew. A picked corps of Athenian 
archers went off, beat off the attack, and killed Masistios. Mar- 
donios saw he had accomplished nothing and made a last endeavor 
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to spoil the advance to Plataiai. In one mass the cavalry surged 

down on the extreme right of the Greeks, but the main body came 

up and after desperate fighting the cavalry sullenly withdrew. That 
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the main army means the whole Hellenic army is unlikely, considering 
both their position and their numbers. One corps was sufficient. 
Could the phrase mean the Athenian main body in contradistinction 
to the 300 who were really its rearguard ? The Athenian narrator 
would say "our main body," whence Herodotos interpreted this of 
the whole army. The result of the skirmish was the clearance of the 
Erythrai pass. Mardonios had attacked the Greek lines, had been 
defeated, and the Greek position was secure, with the hills held from 
Plataiai to beyond the Persian center at Hysiai. 
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Grundy (p. 461) sees in the cavalry battle an attempt to cut the 
Greek line. But it is difficult to see what the Greek line was doing in 
such a position as to allow it to be pierced at Dryoskephalai, i.e., right 
and left of the pass. It could only have gone to the left. Besides, 
Mardonios only used his cavalry, and it was not the weapon for such 
a maneuver. Macan (p. 368), on the other hand, imagines that the 
Greek column was headed by the Megarians and was attacked as it 
emerged from the pass, that the Greeks came into the battle suc- 
cessively, and so beat off the attack. It was folly for Mardonios in 
that case to attack with cavalry. The ground would not permit 
such maneuvering of at least 20,000 men. It is only natural to 
suppose the Spartans led the van, and the account indicates that the 
attack took place after Pausanias had been at Erythrai and had 
given up his idea of fighting a battle there. Munro (p. 157) supposes 
the attack was delivered near Hysiai and that the main Greek body 
had gone off to attack the camp in the direction of Panakton and 
turn the left wing. With the Persian forces as they were, that was 
simply playing into the enemy's hands. Pausanias had to cover 
Plataiai, as I have said before. Both these views ignore the fact that 
the Persian center was at Hysiai (as Herodotos does, doubtless 
because it became the left wing before it was in action). 

Encouraged by his success, Pausanias resumed his offensive, and 
leaving the hills advanced into the plain. Duncker {History of 
Greece, p. 340) regarded this movement as a mistake because of its 
abandonment of Dryoskephalai. It was certainly bold, so bold 
indeed that the position to which it led the Greeks became imtenable, 
but it necessitated a withdrawal of the Persians and made it impos- 
sible for Mardonios to move south for nine days. Advancing rapidly 
then, Pausanias sought to pierce the Persian lines via Gargaphia, 
thus cutting off the Hysiatan division, a maneuver which if at all 
successful must have brought on an attack with the Greeks on 
favorable ground. To execute this the wings changed. The 
Spartans were still heading the advance, but the original rear was 
becoming the left to keep the Persian right from outflanking (origin 
of change of wings' story?). Mardonios, however, outstripped him. 
The Persian center evacuated Hysiai and joined the right on the 
ridge. Pausanias' plan was excellent, but either it was too slowly 
executed or Mardonios anticipated his design. 
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To understand the position it is necessary to remember the posi- 
tion of the Persian right wing. It never moved during the battle 
except to advance south, so that its original position would be its 
most northerly one. Herodotos says it extended irapd rdv 'Aaanrdv, 
not "across the Asopos." He is obviously viewing it from the Greek 
point of view, so we may conclude that the right wing was south of 
the river. All accounts of the battle which I have seen make the 
Greek position before the retreat on the hills south of the Asopos 
(i.e., based on c. 31 ad. fin.), and therefore place the Persian lines 
north of that river. This is clearly seen, e.g., ini the map of Grote's 
History. But to make the lines extend across Al to the main Asopos 
is to misunderstand Mardonios' strategy, for which it was essential 
that the Plataiai-Thebes' road should be left open in order that the 
Greek lines should get as far north as possible, and thus the right 
of the original Persian position must have been along the hills above 
Al. This raises the problem of the name Asopos. Grundy (p. 470) 
has already applied that name to Al to explain his difficulties about 
the so-called "second position." If in c. 31 Herodotos means by 
Asopos the main stream, then there must have been a retreat of the 
Persians. No such retreat is mentioned nor can it be deduced from 
the historian's narrative. The position of the Persian right wing is 
carefully described as being in Plataiam territory, nor is there an 
indication of a retirement north into Theban territory. Again, the 
best authorities place the camp south of the river. If it was south, 
then a wing north of the river would be cut ofif from it and it was 
obviously intended as a refuge if they were driven back. I would 
suggest that Asopos in Herodotos means throughout the main river 
plus its tributary Al. To apply the same name to a tributary as to 
the main stream is very common in country districts everywhere, 
and even if the inhabitants had an individual name for Al (which is 
imlikely), Herodotos would almost inevitably call it Asopos. Thus 
this Asopos^ in a sense is the frontier north and east of the battlefield. 
When Herodotos says "up to the Asopos" he means a point at the 
junction of Al with the main stream. His words in c. 31, t6v rabrxf 
iiiovTa rhv *k(Tombv, seem to imply that he speaks of one and the 

1 It is unnecessary to object that Al is a mere brook. Under conditions of war 
the merest brook may constitute a formidable obstacle. A ditch, e.g., would play 
havoc with hoplite formation in action. 
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same stream (rabrfi^Skt that point, i.e., where the Greeks are), and 
not of a new tributary of the original stream. 

What had happened was that Mardonios' withdrawal from Hysiai 
(referred to in c. 31, as opposed to c. 19, which refers only to the 
withdrawal from an eastnsoutheast position to a river position) was 
accomplished before Pausanias had completed his thrust via Gar- 
gaphia. The result was that Pausanias, instead of facing a gap not 
held in force, was brought up against the solid mass of the new 
Persian left wing (the original Hysiatan center, and was compelled 
to turn the rear of his advance more and more in a northwesterly 
direction in order to face the second enemy mass on his left. The 
conditions of the ground however allowed him to occupy a line 
parallel to and almost as strong as that of his foe. The position was 
stalemate. 

Much difficulty has been caused by the assumption, e.g., by 
Delbriick (Persirker Krieg, p. 96), that Pausanias' strategy was a 
defensive one. Here he considers that Pausanias advanced to secure 
a better defensive position. This is absurd. If he had wished a 
'^ better defensive position" he had the Eithairon line. Pausanias 
was always on the strategic offensive; the retreat was only tactical, 
and then, if you will, to a "better defensive position." To interpret 
otherwise is to misunderstand the whole situation. The advance 
again is regarded by Grundy (p. 473), Woodhouse (JHS, 1898, p. 41), 
and Bury (History of Greece, p. 290) as an attempt to turn the Persian 
right. This is good so far as it realizes that Pausanias was taking the 
offensive. But it ignores the fact that the Persians moved after the 
Greeks did and a real outflanking movement was impossible as long 
as there were any Persian troops south of Al. By Gargaphia is, in 
any case, not the way to outflank a right wing which stretched away 
to the left of it and which was never really covered by the Greek 
left at any period of the battle. As Awdry (Annals of the British 
School at Athens, 1894, p. 97) and Wright (PUUaea, p. 56) point out, 
any advance to Thebes must have taken place over excellent cavalry 
ground, and the Persian cavalry was not so shattered as to be as 
negligible as this would imply. As we have seen, too, Thebes never 
was Pausanias' objective. Munro (p. 159) likewise supports this 
view — apparently forgetting his Panakton theory — but with a different 
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ezplaoation. He supposes Pausanias delegated to the Athenians — 
the despised Atbeoians — ^the task of skirting the hills east of the road 
to Thebes and of tumii^ the right by forcii^ the river. They 
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"funked" and took refuge on the Pyrgos hill, with the result that 
Pausaniaa had to move his center into the plain to fill the gap. But 
if his piercing movement was not to result in entire defeat, Pausanias 
had to keep hia left in position against the Persian right until the 
enemy moved. This is the explanation of the left-flank movement. 
Nor is any account taken of the Persian center. If the gap had 
actually occurred, Mardonios bad an easy task with bis superior 
fences to pierce the line and roll the right up with his center. Any 
successful flanking movement was impossible for Pausanias, and an 
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attack following an attempt at one was almoet certainly doomed to 
fail. Macan's theory (p. 379), while this criticism does not apply 
to it, conceives of a double position, which depends largely on his 
view of the Erythrai combat but which takes account of the Persians 
at Hysiai. He considers the first Greek position was an immediate 
formation on emerging from the pass. From that they moved to a 
Hysiatan position facing the Persian center and separated by the 
valley from the Persian right. Here was spent the time till Mar* 
donios raided Dryoskephalai, and then Pausanias moved forward to 
the main Asopos. Of all this there is no word in Herodotos. It is 
difficult to see why, if Pausanias was in straits at Hjrsiai, he should 
have considered that a tactical advance would help him unless he 
intended a general attack. The text shows that he clung to his 
position obstinately till badgered out of it, and that all the skirmishes 
took place on the river. 

Ill 

The narative thus goes on: 

For eight days the sacrifices were unfavorable, i.e., the generate 
did not wish to move (cc. 36, 37). Then Mardonios sent a cavalry 
squadron to Dryoskephalai which cut off the baggage train (c. 39). 
Two more days elapsed. The Persians abandoned their lines and 
came down to the stream, but the Greeks did not move. Cavalry 
attacks were incessant, and there was continual general fighting 
(c. 40). By the eleventh day reinforcements had visibly increased 
the Greek army, and Mardonios could stand it no longer. Against 
Artabazos' advice in favor of a policy of bribery Mardonios decided 
to attack (cc. 41, 42). Alexander at night betrayed the plan to the 
Greeks (cc. 44, 45). The story of the change of wings follows (cc. 46, 
47). Mardonios taunted the Spartans and finally challenged them 
(c. 48). No answer being forthcoming he sent his cavalry against 
the Greeks, and what was almost an attack in force ensued. On the 
left the Greeks were repulsed from the river and on the right from 
Gargaphia. As a result they became short of water and food (cc. 49, 
50). It was resolved to retire to the Nesos if no general attack took 
place next day. Water there was plentiful and the ground was too 
rough for cavalry. From it half their forces would reopen the 
Erythrai pass (c. 51). All that day they suffered heavily, and at 
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night there was a general stampede, many ''never intending to go 
where they had been told, while others bolted to Plataiai" (e. 52) 
and drew up before the Heraion. Pausanias ordered the Spartans 
to follow, but Amompharetos refused to move. Pausanias stayed to 
reason with him (c. 53). The Athenians, suspecting Spartan treach- 
ery, kept still and sent to ask Pausanias what to do (c. 54). He 
answered by asking them to come to him and "act as they should" 
(c. 55). Morning came and found Amompharetos still obstinate. 
Pausanias therefore moved off along the hills, keeping to the rising 
ground and the base of Kithairon. The Athenians also moved, but 
in the valley (c. 56). Amompharetos yielded now and followed. 
Pausanias halted on the Moloeis to receive him. He appeared, pur- 
sued by the cavalry (c. 57). Mardonios now ordered a general 
attack on the Spartans (c. 59). 

This account in the main is quite clear. The Greek line extended 
from Gargaphia round Al. On the rising ground the Persians were 
on the ridge, if anything in the stronger position. The position was 
the direct result of the check to the piercing move, with the result 
that inaction, though to the taste of neither, was a necessity for both. 
To force either position was dangerous; to retreat in the face of the 
enemy equally perilous. Much has been said to account for this 
failure to move, but necessity is a sufficient explanation (Meyer, 
Griechische Geschichte, p. 409). In vain did Mardonios bring his men 
down from the hills to induce the Greeks to engage with him; they 
saw their peril and remained in their lines. After a week of this 
maneuvering Mardonios tried to effect a diversion by cutting the 
Greek conmiunication with Dryoskephalai. A squadron of cavalry 
occupied the pass. The actual effect of the movement was slight — 
a convoy was captured — but it was a plain threat to Pausanias' whole 
position by outflankment on the right. Provisions suddenly became 
scarcer, and the Greeks were in some difficulty. Mardonios, however, 
could not wait and resolved to take the offensive. He was now, at 
least, reinforced by Artabazos and was able to use his whole division 
as a reserve. His counsel was better than Artabazos', for he knew 
he had the advantage for the moment, while Artabazos' policy meant 
a long process and Persia, with the issue at sea still doubtful, could 
not afford long processes. 
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The battle began by a series of cavalry charges followed by an 
attack in force designed to drive the Greeks from the river. On both 
wings the Persians were successful. On the left they crossed Al and 
drove off the Athenians. On the right they beat back the Spartans 
from Gargaphia. As a result the water supply failed. Pausanias 
was in grave peril. At the least, he was outflanked on both sides by 
swarms of enemies, though what Awdry says (p. 91) — ^that the 
Persian cavalry was riding at will round the Greek position — can 
hardly be true. The Greeks had to move. Here our sou^offider 
comes in again. He was not of the council and did not understand 
what he saw. Hence the incoherence of the account and the extraor- 
dinary tale of the stampede. 

Pausanias, if he was going to retire, had to cover his original 
position, i.e., the Plataiai line. He could not see the result of a 
repetition next day of that day's happenings, and it was possible the 
Greeks would be so far weakened as to be forced to retire with the 
battle raging. He had therefore first to secure the key — ^Plataiai — 
and accordingly the center was to retire on the town the moment it 
was dark. The others would stay in their lines till dawn to cover 
the retreat and then would retire southeast on diverging lines, the 
right ultimately to Erythrai via the Nesos, the left to the Nesos and 
thence cover Hysiai. On the Eithairon line it would await Mar- 
donios' development of his offensive. 

Another serious day passed with hard fighting and distress from 
want of water. At night in pursuance of the plan the center retired. 
Greek discipline off the battlefield was never very good. There was 
need for haste (seen by the fact that the center formed whenever it 
reached Plataiai), and so the retreat must have looked not unlike a 
stampede. Imagine the feelings of an Athenian, not in his leaders' 
confidence, ordered to stay in his lines to wait for the Spartans, sud- 
denly seeing the whole center apparently bolt, leaving his division 
isolated! At dawn, or sometime before, the Athenians, crossing the 
stream in their rear, proceeded to the Nesos, while Pausanias retired 
back from Gargaphia on fairly level ground. Amompharetos was 
left behind at Gargaphia to conceal the retreat.^ With daylight the 
Persian cavalry discovered the truth, but Pausanias had had time to 

^ It is surely unnecessary to comment further on the Amompharetos incident. 
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get away and be on the risii^ ground that slopea to Kitbairon. He 
halted to receive Amompbaretos who came slowly, holding off the 
PerBian cavahy. 
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With Grundy (p. 487) this retreat must be considered neceesary. 
The tradition given in Diodorus from Gphorus praises Pausanias for 
his brilliant choice of a second position. It is difficult to see why. 
The original motive was brilliant, but the position into which it led 
him was never tenable. Sooner or later he must retreat. Retreat 
being thus a tactical necessity, it will not do to lavish praise on 
Pausanias for the brilliant device of a "feigned retreat." Of this 
theory Wright (p. 63) is the moet redoubtable champion. He 
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considers that there was no need for the Greeks to retire for (a) it has 
been established by Woodhouse (p. 48) that there were other streams 
near (but water would then have to be carried some distance and 
there was severe fighting all the time) ; and (b) the Persian cavalry 
retired from Gargaphia at night and did not occupy it (but it had 
already succeeded in destroying the springs). Apart from this con- 
sideration altogether, Pausanias was practically surrounded, was 
actually outflanked and on bad ground. Wright, however, will have 
it that Gargaphia was deliberately sacrificed to entice the infantry 
to follow the cavalry to destruction. But the infantry was already 
engaged and had driven in the Greeks. If the retreat was '' feigned," 
why did Pausanias delay so long, why did the center leave the battle, 
why did he allow the Athenians to escape taking part ? The retire- 
ment of the center meant the occupation in force of Plataiai, which 
again indicates clearly that Pausanias meant to retire on Kithairon. 
As it turned out, the Spartans were very nearly defeated, might even 
have been defeated had the Athenians not engaged the Persian right. 
Pausanias of course must have foreseen a pursuit and an attack and 
took precautions accordingly; but to induce an attack cannot have 
been his aim. Admittedly the "feigned retreat" was a favorite 
device. Wright cites Thermopylai and Marathon. But in both 
these cases it was executed in action, in the former to make the enemy 
break rank, in the latter to let the wings close in. In neither case 
was there a complicated maneuver of an entire force over a wide tract 
of country involved. The feigned retreat of the Laches (c. 191c) 
which did win the battle was at the wicker fence and nowhere else. 
Delbrtick's suggestion (p. 117) that the Persians attempted a diver- 
sion toward Phylai and that the center was sent back to meet this, 
Mardonios attacking while the line was being reformed, is unthinkable. 
Why should the center then form north of Plataiai, outside the town ? 
What good, moreover, could such a move have done Mardonios ? 

The Greeks were, as Munro says (p. 160), demoralized, or at least 
within measurable distance of being so, and their victory was the 
result of Pausanias' quickness in taking advantage of Mardonios' 
fatal error. The Persian general thought the Spartans were beaten, 
he failed to see the Athenians in the depressions toward the Nesos, 
and so ordered a general charge. Pausanias saw his chance, halted 
his line, and sent a messenger to the Athenians to send him archers 
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for use against the cavalry and to change their course so as to come 
to his help. Munro (p. 164) considers this message apocryphal. It 
is not easy to see why Pausanias did not know the Athenians would 
meet the right wing of the attack, and he needed them if only to make 
assurance doubly sure. The Persians came on confident of victory. 
Macan (p. 372) complains that the center took no part in the battle 
but it must have been the original center which had driven the 
Spartans from Gargaphia and now led the pursuit. They did not 
venture to attack hopUtes hand to hand, but threw up a stockade 
of wicker shields from behind which they opened a galling fire of 
arrows. The pretext of an unfav(»^ble sacrifice kept Pausanias' men 
steady and an invocation of Hera gave them heart. The left — ^the 
Tegeans — attacked, and shortly after the Spartans moved also. 
This indicates the Spartan lines were in a northwest direction, i.e., 
in that of an army making for Erythrai. Meantime the Athenians, 
hurrying over to help the Spartans, straggled into the pursuit and 
the medizing Greeks who had been the right wing faced about and 
engaged them. The Spartans, however, by themselves had forced 
the stockade, perhaps by the device of the feigned retreat for which 
Pausanias would then deserve all the credit Wright gives him. The 
rest was easy. Unable to withstand the Spartan charge, the line 
broke and fled to the camp, the Spartans in hot pursuit. A desperate 
rally took place near the Demetreion, where the Persians displayed 
wild heroism. In the ml{^, however, Mardonios, who was leading 
what promised to be a successful charge, fell, and at that the rally 
collapsed, Mardonios' chosen troops dying where they stood. Arta- 
bazos, left as a reserve (doubtless on the ridge), saw that the day was 
lost and drew off his squadron. It is difficult not to accuse him of 
cowardice, since the sudden accession of his fresh troops might have 
broken the Greeks. But his royal master seems to have had nothing 
but approval for the deed, and at that we may leave it. However, 
there was still some fight left in the Persians. At this point the 
cavalry re-entered the battle. Both Munro (p. 163) and Macan 
(p. 370) complain of its disappearance, but it had driven in Amom- 
pharetos and harrassed Pausanias till it was drawn off to make room 
for the infantry. With great gallantry it now fought a brilliant rear- 
guard action the whole way to the camp, thus enabling the broken 
infantry to man the walls. The Spartans, driving the enemy before 
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them, failed to carry it, but the Athenians coming up later — ^which 
indicates that the battle on the left was more severe than Macan 
(p. 384) seems disposed to admit — effected a breach through which 
the Tegeans dashed. The victory was won. Both Wright (p. 70) 
and Macan (p. 372) doubt this division of labor, but one may ask. 
When did sappers ever form a storming party ? 

There remains the problem of the center, which during the strug^e 
of the wings had remained inactive at Plataiai. When it saw the 
Greeks winning, contingents were detached to join the pursuit. It 
cannot be too strongly insisted that the center could not move until 
it was certain that victory was beyond doubt. If either Pausanias 
or the Athenians were broken, on it might depend the whole safety 
of Greece. The Corinthians went along the hills, while the Megarians 
and Phleiasians entered the plain. Here they were suddenly attacked 
by a squadron of Theban horse and, being in disorder, were hopelessly 
scattered. Macan (p. 385) supposes there was a division of duty, the 
Corinthians supporting the Spartans, the Megarians the Athenians, 
then in extremis. Possibly, but the point is that the Greek advance 
on the camp had begun before they moved. Consequently they were 
off their guard and careless. That the battle was won is seen by the 
fact that if the Athenians were still contesting the ground with the 
right wing, the Theban horse would, granted that they could have 
detached themselves from the mllfe, have had to ride round, or 
through, the Greeks. (They may, of course have been the Dryo- 
skephalai squadron, but Herodotos seems to indicate [c. 39] that that 
was Persian.) In that case the Megarians would have seen it com- 
ing. It was a squadron that had got off from the rout of the right. 
The Athenians were already near the camp and, seeing the Megarians 
on level ground and unsuspecting, the squadron suddenly swept into 
them. 

There is little evidence, it may be remarked, for the view that the 
Athenians were guilty of remarkable remissness, to use no stronger 
word, and failed conspicuously to attain their objective. The whole 
retreat except the center was caught ere it reached its objective, and 
no more blame attaches to the Athenians than to the Spartans. 
Tactically the retreat was a failure. Mardonios' error turned it into 
a victory. 

Pbbth, Scotland 
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y. DETERIORATIVE ADJECTIVES 

36. The suffix of a deteriorative adjective, just as that of the 
hypocoristic adjectives (sec. 28), can express an emotion felt toward 

i^e modified substantive only or for the quality designated by the 
deteriorative adjective as well; the latter e.g. in improbvlus: improbus 
'wicked/ lentvlaa: lentils 'slow/ or turpiculus: turpis 'base'; the 
former e.g. in aJbulus: aUrns 'white/ gemelliis: gemirms 'twin-bom/ 
or erudUvliLs: ervdUus 'learned.' This distinction, however, will 
not be made the basis of classification, because, as with the corre- 
sponding hypocorisms, too often one cannot be certain to which 
class a deteriorative may belong. Thus in Mart. 5. 61 Crispidtts 
isle quia esttis the subject despised because of his curled hair, or was 
that feature mentioned simply as a distinguishing mark? 

37. Our examples will rather be divided, as were the hypocoristic 
adjectives, according to the more precise value of the suffix. As was 
seen in sec. 8, the 'diminutives' in 4a- and its conglutinates, far 
outnumbering those in -culo^j developed their deteriorative value 
from the diminutive and hypocoristic, and consequently a far larger 
number than e.g. of Greek substantival deterioratives in novy which 
developed their meaning directly from that of similarity,^ show a 
combination of the pejorative value with the diminutive on the one 
hand, and the hypocoristic on the other. Aside from these two 
groups the deterioratives can be divided into two others according 
to whether the emotion is contempt or rather hate or anger ("impre- 
catory diminutives").^ As a matter of fact the emotion which is 
secondary to small size must needs be contempt, and similarly the 
one derived from h3rpocoristic use (see sec. 39). We thus get four 
classes: (1) diminutive-deteriorative adjectives, (2) hypocoristic- 
deteriorative adjectives, (3) adjectives expressing contempt without 
diminutive or hypocoristic notion, (4) adjectives expressing hate or 
anger. 

> Cf. see. 8. • Thus called by Edgerton JA08 31. 138 f. 

(Clamioai. PhiXiOLOOT Xn, Jmnoary, 1917] 49 
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1. IXminiUive-Deteriorative Adjectives 

38. The development from 'small' to 'of little value or strength' 
to 'contemptible' is so easy as to be foimd in practically all frequent 
diminutive suffixes.^ As examples of the transition when both 
notions were present might be mentioned some examples quoted 
above as true diminutives, e.g. tarUvhia (second and third example, 
sec. 15), tarUiUus (second example, sec. 15), tenuiculus (sec. 17), 
pavUuliLS (second example, sec. 17), macellus (sec. 18), himvlus 
(first example, sec. 19), Oraecuhis (sec. 26); cf. also sec. 20. Other 
examples follow: 

acutuhis: acuJtua 'acute, subtile': Gell. 17. 5. 3 rhetaricua .... 
ex istis acuitdis et minuiis doctoribus, qui rexyuool appeUarUur. 
barbatulus: barbatus 'bearded': Cic. Att. 1. 14. 5 cancursabarU 
barbatvli^ jnvenes, totus iUe grez Catalinae. ndsellus: miser 
'wretched': Plant. Rvd. 2. 6. 66 Eheu! redadv^ sum usque ad unam 
hanc tuniculam Et ad hoc misellum* paUium. panmhis: parvus 
'small': Lucr. 4. 1162 Nigra melichrus est, immunda etfetida acosmos, 
Cassia Palladium, nervosa et lignea dorcas, Parwla, pumilio. paU' 
cuU: paud 'few': Vulg. 1. Regg. 17. 28 Q^are dereliquisti pauculos 
oves Ulas in desertof pauxiltutus: pavllus 'small': Gell. N.A. praef. 
16 an minviae istae admonitiones et pauxiUuUi^ nequaquam tamen sirU 
vel ad alendum stiulium vescae vd, etc. pusillus: pusus (cf. sub 
sec. 18) : Cic. Fam. 2. 17. 7 Illvd vero pusiUi animi et ipsa malevolentis 
jejuni aJlque inanis; Juv. 15. 70 Terra malos homines nunc educat atque 
pusillos, quantulus: quantus 'how much': App. M. 9. 35 dadibus 
amid quantvlum quantulum ferentes auxilium; Cic. Verr. 2. 3. 1 quanr 
tulum"^ jvdicare possemus. sdtulus: saftta 'handsome, elegant': Am. 
5. 31 quis (sc. edidit) sdtulos pusiones atque advltos vem^tissimis linds 
adpetitos esse incests f vesculus: reacts 'little, trifling': Fest. p. 379 
Miiller Vesculi male curati et gradles homines. 

Three words of the same kind end in -ctx2o-; breviculus: brevis 
'short': Plant Merc. 3. 4. 54 Canum (sc. esse aiebant), varum, 

» Cf. Bnigmann Or. 2. 1«. 681 £. 

* The diminutive notion here is youth instead of small sixe. 

* The diminutive notion here consists of the feeling that a tunicula and a paUium 
were a small as well as insignificant remnant of former wealth. 

« In passages like these the cause of the diminutive-deteriorative is a desire to 
appear modest and to represent as small and insignificant something of one's self. 
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ventriosumf buccvlerUum, brevicvlurnf Svbnigria ocuUa, cblongis malts, 
pansam aliguantvlum; App. M. 1. 12 Orabatulua alioguin brevwultia 
et uno pede rmUUtLa etc putris. leviculus: leuia 'light': Cic. Tusc. 
5. 36. 103 Levicvlua sane nosier Demosthenes, qui iUo susurro delecUai 
se dicebat aquam ferentis mvlierculae .... instAsurrantisque aUeri: 
*Hic est iUe Demosthenes*; Gell. 13. 31. 15 Quid significet prandium 
caninum, rem UoicvUam, diu et anxie quaeswimus. mediocriculus: 
mediocris 'middling': Cato ap. Fest. p. 154 MiUler RidiJbundum 
magistratum, pauculos homines, mediocriculum exercitum dbviam dud. 

2. Hypocoristic-Deteriorative Adjectives 

39. Ck)ntempt is derived from hypocoristic uses of a sufiSx when 
e.g. admiration for neatness, elegance, or luxuriousness changes 
to contempt because of changed circumstances or a changed point 
of view, as in the deterioratives comatuius 'with luxuriant hair' 
(: comiOtus), crispvlus 'with crisp or curly hair' (: crispus), or erudi- 
tulus 'learned' (leruditus). The quaUties of having luxuriant or 
curly hair would naturally cause contempt among the less foppish, 
and the quality of being learned is often referred to ironically among 
the less learned, or may cause contempt when the kind of learning 
is a worthless one. Furthermore, hypocorisms of the kind mentioned 
as well as expressions of endearment become deteriorative when used 
ironically, as when beatvlus 'a happy or sainted fellow' is appUed 
to a rascal, or when palcheUu^: puicher 'beautiful' is applied to a 
deformed person, or when a term of endearment which is perfectly in 
place when given to women becomes transferred to men, as tenellus 
'tender' and moUiculus 'soft, delicate.' A most surprising turn is 
sometimes given a passage by the use of an ironical hypocoristic 
derivative from an adjective whose meaning seems to exclude such 
a possibility, e.g. audacuhis: audaz 'daring' in Petr. 63. 5 Habebamus 
tunc hominem Cappadocem longum, valde audaculum, et qui valebat 
bovem iraium tollere (as though 'a nice courageous little fellow,' in 
spite of his size and strength). Similarly feroculus: ferox 'fierce' 
Turp. op. Non. 75. 30 "iVe me aUigat aJlque aufer manum!" ** Heidi 
quam ferodda est!^^^ Auct. B. Afr. 16. 1 quid, tu, . . . . miles tiro, 
tam feroculus es t 

^ The exclamation shows that/srocu2a is not 'somewhat fierce.' 
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40. CoUedian of examples, astutuhis: astutiLa 'astute': App. 
Af . 9. 30 Unde aviem tu, (latutule asine, .... quid eecreto^ ut affirmae, 
tnulierea gesserint, scire pottdstit audaculus (see sec. 39); cf. also 
Gell. 5. 21. 4 AderaJty cum iUe hoc dicU, reprehensor atuiacuius verborumf 
qui perpauca eademque a volgo protrUa legerat habebalque nonmdUis 
discipUnae grammaiicae inaudiiiunculas; Sulp. Apoll. ap. OeU. 15. 5. 
beatubis: beatus 'happy, sainted': Pers. 3. 103 tandemque beatvlus 
aUo Compositus lecto crassisque luUUus amomis In portam rigidas 
calces extendit. belhde (adverb): beUtis' beautiful': App. Af. 10. 16 
At ego, quamquam jam bellule suffarcinatiLS .... esurierUer exhibitas 
escas appetebam. blandiloquentulus: blandiloquens 'speaking coax- 
ingly': Plant. Trin. 2. 1. 18 subdole blanditur (so. Amor), ab re 
consuiit, BlandiloquentuluSf harpago, mendax, cuppes, avarus, elegans, 
despoliator. cincinnatutus: dr^Annalus 'with curled hair': Hier. 
Ep. 130 n. 19 Q^id fugiendum .... Cincinnaiulos pueros et oolo- 
mistraios. comatulus: comaius 'having long or luxurious hair': 
Hier. Ep. 54 n. 13 Jvvenum fuge consortia. Comatvlos, comptos, 
alque lascivos domus tuae tedae non tndeant. crisputus: crispus 'with 
curly hair': Sen. Ep. 66. 25 Pavlatim fastidium tuum iUo usque 
procedetf ut ex duobus aequejustis ac prudentibus comatum et crispulum 
malis; Mart. 5. 61 CrispuhM iste quis est, uxori semper adhaeret Quif 
Mariane, tuaef Crispulus iste quis estt Figuratively Fronto Or. 
Ep. 3. p. 248 Dicis forta^se, quid in orationtbus meis novicium, quid 
crispulum, quid hiscum, quid purpvrisso lUum, avt pollutum t erudi- 
tulus: eruditus: Cat. 57. 7 Morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique, Una in 
ledvio, erudittUi ambo. feroculus (see sec. 39). integellus: integer 
'safe, uninjured' : Cic. Fam. 9. 10. 2 Sed tamen siuwissimum frvyfiixariiv 
nostrum praestabo integellum, nee committam vi, si ego eum con- 
demnaro, tu restituas. moUiceltus: mollis 'soft, tender': Cat. 25. 10 
Ne laneum latusculum manusque moUicellas Inusta turpiter tibi 
flageUa conscribiUent. mundulus: mundv^ 'neat, spruce': Plant. 
True. 3. 1. 14 Ne ego urbanos istos mundvlos amasios Hoc ictu exponam. 
perastutulus: perastutus 'very crafty': App. M. 9. 5 Tunc mulier 
caUida et ad huiusm^i flagitia perastutvla. pulcheltus: pvlcher 
'beautiful': Crass, ap. Cic. de Or. 2. 65. 262 Audiamvs .... puU 
chellum puerum (of one deformed) . religiosulus: religiosus ' religious' : 
Hier. Ado. Ruf. 3. 7 Qaeris cur opponam dypeam pugioni tuo, et tibi 
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gucLsi religioauiua et aanctvins personam humilitaHs imponis. sanc^ 
tuhis: aandua 'holy': see sub rdigiosyliLs. subargutuhis: subar- 
giUus 'somewhat subtle': Gell. 15. 30. 1 Qui ab alio genere vitae 
detriti jam et retorridi ad literarum disdplinas seritLS adeurUy ei forte 
idem sunt gamdi naiura et svbarguiuli, oppido quam fiunt in literarum 
ostenlaiione inepti et frivoli. tenellus: tener 'tender': Domit. 
Mart. Poet. ap. Suet. Gram. 16 Epirota, tenellorum nvJbricula vatum. 

Also one word in -cuZo-: mollicutus: moJIi^' soft, tender': Chari- 
sius 183 P molliculus advlescentulv^. 

3. Deteriorative Adjectives vrithoui Recognizable 
Diminviive-Hypocoristic Elements 

41. As was indicated in sec. 37, the emotion prompting the use 
of a deteriorative suffix may be not only contempt of a more or less 
intense character, but also hatred or anger. The latter was no 
doubt a secondary use which may be explained by the scorn with 
which a contemptible object is frequently viewed, and from scorn 
to hatred without contempt is but a little step. Both emotions are 
present, e.g. in the use of albutus: aBms 'white' in Cat. 29. 8 Et lUe 
nunc superbus et super jluens Perambulabit omnium cubilia Ut aJbulus 
Columbus avi Adoneust The cause of the use of the adjectival 
diminutive here is surely the scorn and hatred for the subject as 
well as the contempt for the dove with which he is compared. A 
similar combination occiurs in ebriolus: ebritts 'intoxicated': Plant. 
Cure. 1. 3. 35 quid ais, propudiumt .... Ebriola persoUa, nugae. 
On the other hand, contempt seems to be altogether absent or at 
least thoroughly subordinate in the following cases : acutubis: aciUus 
'sharp': App. M. 6. 27 Nee tamen acutulae anu^ milvinos oculos 
effugere potui. caltidulus: caUidvs 'cunning': Am. 2. 68 hunc 
similiter morem nonfraude caUidula et nominum ambiguitate mviastis t 
limulus: limu^ 'askance': Plant. Bacch. 5. 2. 12 Viden limulis, 
opsecrOf ut intuenturf litteratubis: litteralas 'learned': Hier. 
Ado. Ruf. 1. n. 30 En tu, qui in me parvam criminaris sdentiam, et 
videris tibi litteratulu^ atque Rabbi, responde. vastulus: vastus ' huge ' : 
App. M. 2. 32 ecce tree quidem vegenies et vastulis corporibus forea 
nostras ex summis virSms irruerUes. 
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42. Aside from these few examples in which hatred or anger is 
certainly dominant, it will not be practicable to attempt to separate 
these emotions from contempt, since the latter may nearly always be 
present and dominant. All other examples of deteriorative adjectives 
will therefore now be given in alphabetical order: 

argututus: argvius 'verbose': Cic. AU. 13. 18 Perfed sane 
argutvlo^ libro8 ad Varronem. ariduJus: aridus 'dry': Cat. 64. 
310 (of the Fates) Laneaque aridvlis^ haerAarU moraa labeUis. auri- 
tutus: auriiua 'long-eared': Phaedr. 1. 11. 6 Hie (sc. asinus) auritidiLa 
Clamorem subUo .... toUU. cerritutus: cerrUtta 'crazy, mad': 
Mart. Cap. 8 sec. 806 veliU cerrUvlum garrierUem. delicuhis: ddir 
cuu% 'wanting, blemished': Cato R.R. 2. 7 hovea vetulos, armerUa 
delicula, ovea delicvloff .... vendat. dicacutus: dicax 'talkative': 
Plant. As. 3. 1. 8 (in an altercation) Satis dicacula es amatrix. ebri' 
obis: ebrius 'intoxicated': id. Cure. 2. 3. 15 Tristes algue drndi 
incedurU. gemellus: geminus 'twin-bom': Cat. 57. 6 Morbosi 
pariter, gemelli tUrique; Hor. S. 2. 3. 244 pravorum et amare gemeUum. 
Graecubis: Graecus 'Greek': Cic. Tilsc. 1. 35. 86 Ineptum sane 
negotium et Graecutum; id. Fl. 10. 23 motum quendam iemerarium 
Qraecvlae contionis; id. De Or. 1. 11. 47 Verbi enim cantroversia jam 
diu torqtiet Graeculos homines^ contentionis cwpidUiores quam veritaOs. 
horridubis: horridus 'rough, rude': id. Or. 45. 152 orationes illae 
ipsae horridulae Catanis; Mart. 10. 98. 9 Praesta de grege sordidaque 
viUa Tonsos, horridiUos, rudes, pusiUos, Hircosi mihi filios svbidci. 
igmtuhis: ignitus 'fiery': Tert. Ad Nat. 1. 10 (fin.) Mercurius, in 
caMtio pennaivlus, in caduceo ignitvlus. improbulus: improbus 
'wicked': Juv. 5. 73 finge tamen te Improbulum. languiduhis: 
languidus 'faded, withered': Cic. frag. ap. Quint. 8. 3. 66 Humus 
erat immunda, Iviulenta vino, coronis languidvlis et spinis cooperta 
piscium. lentulus: lentus 'slow': id. Ait. 10. 11. 2 An existimas 
iUum in isto genere lenivlum aut restrictum f lippulus: lippus ' blear- 
eyed': Arn. 7. 34 quodsi possent adscribere valitvdines, aegritudines 
et corporales diis morhos, non dvbitarent eos lienosos, lippuhs atque 

1 The deteriorative element here also comes from a desire to appear modest. Cf . 
pauxUlulus and guarUuluSf sec. 38. 

s The lips of the Fates were dry with age. 

> Here the emotion of contempt has faded and there is nothing left except a judg- 
ment of inferiority. 
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enterocelicos dicere. lividulus: Iwidua 'envious': Juv. 11. 110 
Omnia tunc, quUme invideds, si lividvlv>8^ sis. loquaailus: loquax 
'talkative': Lucr. 4. 1165 At flagrans odiosa loquacaUi Lampadium 
fit, mendicutus: mendicus ' b^garly ' : Plaut. Ep. 2. 2. 42 an regillam 
indtACulam an mendiddamt paetuhis: paetus 'blink-eyed': Cic. 
NJ>. 1. 29. 80 si non tarn strabones, at paettUos esse (sc. deos) arbi- 
tramurt permatulus: pennatiis 'winged': Tert. Ad Nat.y see sub 
ignitiUus. peregrinuhis: peregrinus 'estranged': Yen. Fort. VU. 
Oerm. 64.* putidutus: puiidus 'disgusting': Mart. 4. 20. 4 
Altera ridicula est, altera putidiUa. rabiosulus: rabiosus 'rabid': 
Cic. Fam. 7. 16. 1 Primas iUas rabiosidas sat faluas (sc. litteras) 
dedisti. rancidulus: randdus 'rancid, disgusting': Juv. 11. 135 
non tamen his vlla umquam obsonia fiunt Randdida; Pers. 1. 33 
Rancidtdum quiddam balba de nare locutus; Mart. 7. 34. 7 randdido 
loguatur ore. rapidutus: rapidus 'rapid': Mart. Capella 8 sec. 704 
ranae sonitum desorbentis increpuit. quo terrore et rapidvli sonitus 
raucitate concussi eodem se guam plures convertere. raucidulus: 
raucus 'hoarse': Hier. Ep. 40. 2 Volo comiculae detrahere garrienti, 
raucidvlum^ se inteUigat comix, refractariolus: refractarius 'refrac- 
tory': Cic. Ait. 2. 1. 3 quod se ab hoc refractariolo judicali dicendi 
genere abjunxerat, vJt aefiv&repds rts Kal Tokirucdyrepos videretvr. 
rubelhis: ruber 'red': Mart. 1. 103. 9 VeienUini bibitur faex crassa 
rubeUi; Pers. 5. 147 Veientanumque rubellun Exhcdet. rubicundulus: 
rubicundus 'ruddy': Juv. 6. 425 tandem ilia venit rubicundula, totum 
Oenophorum sitiens. rusticulus: rusticus 'rustic': Mart. 10. 19 
Nee doctum satis et parum severum, Sed non rusticuium nimis libeUum; 
Aus. IdyU. Carm. 7. 4. Bissula, nomen tenerae rusticulum pueUae. 
Samiotus: Samius 'Samian': Plaut. Stich. 5. 4. 12 quibus divitiae 
domi sunt, scaphio et canAaris, Batiods bibunt, at nos nostra Samialo 
paterio. sciolus: scius 'knowing': Hier. Ep. 125. 16 Qui vera pau- 
peres sunt et tenui substantiala, videntur sibi scioli. sordidutus: 
sordidus 'sordid': Plaut. Paen. 1. 2. 63 Servulorum sardidulorum 

* Of ten translated 'somewhat envious,' e.g. by W. E. Weber: ''Alles geeignet 
Bum Neld, wer halbweg neiget sur Misgunst." This is possible because lividulua 
may have been originally a color term meaning 'somewhat blue,' for which cf. the 
group of sees. 44 ff. 

* The passage is not accessible to me. 

* The text is uncertain. Others have randdulum. 
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scoria diobolaria; Juv. 3. 149 Si toga sordidula est. timidule (adverb) : 
timidus * timid ' : App. M. 4. 8 timidtde per balneas et anUes ceUulas 
reptantes scnUariam facUis. torosubis: torosus 'muscular': Hier. 
Ep. 117. 8 Dolet sibi praelatum juvenem, rum quidem comatum, non 
vestium aericarum, sed torosvlum et in sordibiMS ddicaium. tuT" 
biduhis: turbidiia 'confused': Prud. Apoth. 208 Twrbidvlos sensus 
et lUigioea fragosis Argumenta modis condudent numen in unum. 
unctuhis: undue 'anointed': Varr. ap. Non. 179. 8 alii ita sunt 
drcumionsi et terti atque undvli, ut mangonis esse videantur servi. 
vetulus: vetus 'old': Plant. Merc. 2. 2. 43 vettdus decrepitus senex; 
Cic. Lael. 19. 67 vi eguis vetuiis teneros anteponere solemus; Mart. 
8. 79. 1 Omnes avi vetvias habes arnicas Aut twrpes vetidisque foediores. 
The following words end in -culo-: acriculus: acer 'sharp, testy' : 
Cic. Tvsc. 3. 17. 38 iUe acriculus .... senex Zeno. hilariculus: 
hilaris 'cheerful': Sen. Ep. 23. 4 an tu existimas quemquam soluto 
voUu, et vl isti delicati loquuntur, hilariculo'' mortem contemneret 
jactanticulus: jactans 'boasting': Aug. Adv. Ac. 3. 8 ille Academicus 
jactaniiculus. montaniculus: monUinus 'beloi^ing to a mountain' 
occiurs in Charis. 128 P without context, and is placed here only 
because contempt would seem to be the most probable use for such 
a diminutive, turpiculus: turpis 'homely, base': Cat. 41. 3 Ista 
turpicvlo pueUa naso; Cic. De Or. 2. 61. 248 jocus in turpiculis et 
quasi deformibtis (sc. relms) ponitur. subturpiculus: subturpis 'some- 
what disgraceful': id. AU. 4. 5. 1 subturpicula mihi videbatur esse 
iraXivipSia. 

VI. DIMINUTIVES OP QUALITY 

43. In the last three chapters many words have been classified 
as real diminutive, hypocoristic, and deteriorative adjectives which 
are translated in the lexicons as diminutives of quality: e.g. floridulus, 
classified above as hypocoristic, is rendered 'somewhat bloomii^.' 
Harpers' Lexicon e.g. seems to have rendered similarly every adjec- 
tive that possibly could be so rendered, even when it was directly 
opposed to the spirit of the passage quoted. Thus of tendluli^ 
(sec. 34) Platner, A. J. of Phil. 16. 190, remarks: '"somewhat 
tender' is manifestly wrong," because it is used in a passage in which 
the compliment to a maiden would be made frigid and altogether 

> Instead of hUarieulo some manuscripts have hilari oculo. 
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spoilt by the statement that she is 'more delicate than a somewhat 
tender kid/ On the contrary, the hypocoristic interpretation of the 
suffix increases the compliment as intended by the poet. Similarly 
ebriolus (sec. 41) is translated * somewhat intoxicated' — surely a very 
effective display of scorn to address one as 'somewhat intoxicated 
person'! And aside from many other passages like the foregoing, 
the lexicon frequently translates in the same way adjectives used in 
exclamations, e.g. quamferocula esU (sec. 39), or adjectives modified 
by an adverb meaning 'very,' e.g. valde avdaculum (sec. 39). Such 
examples show that it is not worth while to recognize vA every case 
the translation of the lexicons, but rather to interpret without 
reference to them. My assumption so far has been that whenever 
in a certain category of adjectives the translation as diminutives of 
quality is impossible in many instances and never necessary, that 
then all doubtful instances will also not belong to this group even 
when a single passage would admit such an interpretation. 

44. Applying this principle, we find that with the exception of 
derivatives from adjectives designating a large size, in which the 
notion 'somewhat large' is derived from the diminutive idea (sees. 
21 f.), and adjectives like svthtarpiculv^ 'somewhat base' (sec. 42), 
in which the idea of approximation to the primitive is derived from 
the prefix instead of the suffix, diminutives of quaUty are so rare 
that one is almost led to doubt their existence altogether, and at 
the most they are confined to color terms and one or two others. 
But even diminutive color adjectives by no means always express an 
approximation to the primitive, but may be deteriorative {rvbi- 
cundulus sec. 42) and frequently are hypocoristic, e.g. candidulus 
(sec. 31) or muUeolus (sec. 31). The question is, whether aU such 
adjectives are not rather deteriorative or hypocoristic, whether the 
notion of approximation to the primitive is ever necessary. 

45. The answer to this question is difficult because of the loose 
use of color terms in general. Whatever is reddish can also be 
designated as red, as when we speak of copper as the red metal. 
Consequently the use of a derivative in such cases proves nothing 
when the primitive itself may be used of the same thing, but, on the 
other hand, it disproves nothing. When, however, the derivative 
occurs only when there is a mere approximation to the color of the 
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primitive, we have a right to conclude that that force is added by 
the suffix. Even when this is not true we have a right to surmise the 
same thing when those passages where the derivative designates the 
normal color are plainly hypocoristic or deteriorative. On the other 
hand, these emotional elements may be the real cause for the adding 
of the suffix even when the color happens to merely be an approxi- 
mation to that of the primitive. Consequently passages from unemo- 
tional prose writers like Cato or Pliny are of the greatest value in 
establishing the existence of diminutives of quality. 

46. The following color terms seem to me most probably to be 
diminutives of quaUty: albidulus 'whitish': albidiLa. It is used 
of the color of the juice from drying pears: Pall. 3. 25. 12 post mensem 
tertium suspensae hoe comes (sc. pirorum) liquorem dimittunt saporis 
jucundi sed colons (Ubidyli. ollmltis /whitish': aHms: of water, 
Mart. 12. 98. 4 AJbula namgerum per freta pandit Her; of a species 
of fig, Macr. Sat. 3. 20. 1. ftammeolus 'somewhat flame-colored': 
flammeus: of the yellow color of the ccUtha (marigold 7), Col. 10. 307 
Pressaque flammeola rumpaiur fiscina caUha. The primitive desig- 
nates a fiery red instead of yellow. Possibly the difference is acci- 
dental and the derivative is hypocoristic. fulgidulus {ifulgidus) 
possibly 'somewhat shining,' though it may be hypocoristic: Ter. 
Maur. V. 225 Instar titvli fvlgidvia notabo miUo. helv{e)olus 'yellow- 
ish': hebms 'light bay': of the color of a certain kind of wine, Cato 
R.R. 6. 4, 24. 2; of the grapes. Col. 3. 2. 23 and Plin. 14. 2. 4 sec. 
29 inter purpureas nigrasque helvolae saepivs variantes. luteolus 
(: Ivieus 'golden-yellow') is certainly 'yellowish' in Col. 12. 47. 9, 
where it is used of the olive when first turning from white: Oliva 
pausea vel orchita cum primum ex albo decoloraiury fitque luteola; 
probably also 'yellowish' in Col. 9. 4. 4 luieolaeque et Sarranae violae. 
In Verg. E. 2. 50, where it is used of the golden-yellow caUha, it 
seems to be hypocoristic: MoUia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 
nigellus (miger) means 'blackish' in Pall. 3. 25. 12, where it is used 
of the color of wine. We may surmise that nigriculus, occurring 
only in a grammatical note, Varro L.L. 8. 40 sec. 79, was also 'black- 
ish.' ^Hw/u5 'grayish': jM^ti« 'dark-gray': of the color of a kind 
of earth (terra) , Col. 2. 2. 19. rubellus 'reddish': ruber: of the color 
of certain vines, Plin. 14. 2. 2 sec. 23 Proxima dignitas Nomentanis 
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ruberUe materia^ quapropter rvbellas adpeUavere vineaa; of a bald 
spot, Mart. Cap. 8 sec. 804 depile nibeUumque calviUum. rufulus 
'reddish': rufua: of the roots of the mandragoras, Plin. 25. 13. 94 
sec. 147 radidlma binis temisve rufviis, intus albis. In Plaut. As. 
2. 3. 20, where a certain Saurea is said to be rufulus aUquantum, there 
may be a deteriorative element, russeolus 'reddish': russeus. 
In Prud. aT€Kf>. 11. 130 russeolam saniem refers to the blood of slain 
persons, so that it is not quite certain that this word differs from its 
primitive. Similarly ntsmlus 'reddish': russus, which is used of a 
bandage: Capitol. Albin. 5 fin., and of a tunic: Val. Imp. ap. Vop. 
Prob. 4. suffusculus^ 'somewhat brown': suffuscus: of the color 
of Egyptians, Amm. 22. 16. 23; of a Chaldaean, App. M. 2. 13. 

47. There seems to be one diminutive of quality in the realm of 
taste: acidulus 'sourish': addus. It is used of the taste of apples: 
Plin. 15. 15. 16 sec. 54 Anidana postautumnalia (iddulo sapore 
jvcunda. It might be possible to assume rather a hypocoristic use 
here, but hardly when used of the taste of certain mineral waters, 
e.g. Plin. 2. 113. 106 sec. 230 Lyncestis aqua quae vocatur addula vini 
modo temvlerUos facU. 

48. Of the words of sec. 46 three, namely helv{e)oluSy nigeUv^, 
and rvbelhjLS (cf. also sec. 42), are used of wines or vines, and with 
this group we may also compare the hypocoristic vetvlv^ of sec. 31. 
By congeneric attraction to this group, which is thus partially hypo- 
coristic in origin, arose meraculus: meracus 'pure.' It occurs in 
Plaut. Cos. 3. 5. 17 Nisi haec merado se uspiam percussit flora Liberi; 
Cels. 3. 19; Plin. 20. 19. 80 sec. 209 opium ex vino meraculo si protinv^ 
detur scorpionum idibu^ resistit. There seems to be no indication 
of either hypocoristic use or of mere approximation to the primitive, 
and probably it did not differ from its primitive. 

49. Mueller, op. cU. pp. 58 f. (note), would put in the same 
category also certain adjectives of material like comeolus: comeus 
'of horn, homy,' but such a meaning is both highly improbable and 
not supported by the passage quoted, for which see sec. 25. We 
may then conclude that diminutives of quality are found only in 
color terms and in one adjective from the realm of taste. As to the 

> The notion of approximation to the primitive is in this word due no less to the 
prefix sub- than to the suffix. 
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idatKHi of this group to the preoedbig we cannot determine any- 
thing nntQ after also eramining the comparatively small group of 
adjectives in -uiMufais. 

Vn. COMPARATIVE ADJKCIIVSS IN -(l)U8CUI«UB 

50. Since -(t)iMCiihis is compoBed of the ccMnparative hus and 
the diminutive soCBx -eulusj it is to be expected that its tnAMiing is 
sometimes meidy a sum of the meaning of its two parts, Le. ccMnpara- 
tive ptaa some 'diminutive' meaning, in iduch case we can hardly 
speak of a real con^utinate. We thus find a number of woids in 
which the lattar part ot the suffix designates small siie or is hypo- 
constic or det^iiHstivey and we will discuss these befofe the mote 
characteristic cases in which the suffix des^nates an appsoximatioQ 
to the {Mrimitive. 

51. The suffix -cufe- adds real diminutive "lAjming to the com- 
parative degree in ndmtseubis: minus 'smaller.' Hie Amphmoa <Mi 
the small sise already indicated by the latter is the cause of the larger 
suffix, and mmuseubis is not 'scxnewhat smaDer,*^ as is shown by 
passages in which it is ccxitrasted with maiar or Moxmiis, not 
wuiiuseulus: Cic. Qu. Fr. 3. 1. 4 Rescripsi epitiolae wmjitmae. AwH 
mme de mimucula; Yarro RJR. 1. 58 Caio aii urnxm Aminmeam wumu9^ 
adorn ei motorem el apidam in olUs cmmnodissiine amdi; A. 3. 5. 5 
wnnuscuhan ariariumj quod esi ca^pmetum cum mcnore adio. Tliese 
passages show what should be the interpretation in other places 
where 'somewhat small' mi^t be read into thorn, e^. Plant. Poen, 
2. 51 Addice tuam miki m atiiium minuseulam; Cato RJi^ 12 cicpcu 
w^nusculas X. 

52. In one w<Nrd -ctife- is c^tainhr hypocoristic: Bfmdiacmims: 
Kquidus 'hquid, soft'; cf. Plant. MiL 3. 1. 69 Unianm dim quam 
wmium esi wuir€ Liqutdiuscutusque ero quam wenhu esi fof^ The 
comparative suffix has its fuQ force, and to translate 'somewhat more 

liquid or soft/ as does the lexicon, is out of harinony with the speak»^8 
purpoee, who wants to appear as tractable as possible. In Umims^ 
CHfatt 'somewhat spl»idid or magnificent' (App. Jf. 7. 9 wesiamque 
lauHuseutam pnferuni): lautus we cannot tell wfaeth»' the notioQ 
'somewhat' is due altogether to the compa r a t ive suffix, while -cul»-m 
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hypocoristic, or whether the latter merely emphasized the former, 
or whether it combined both fmictions. The same is true of the 
adverbs doctiuscule 'rather artfully' (Gell. 6. 16. 2 Nam cum esset 
verbum deprecor doctiuscule poaitum in CaiuUi carmine, quia id ignora^ 
bat, frigidisaimoa versus esse dicebat): doctus and altiuscule 'rather 
high' (App. M. 2. 7. russea fa^ciola praenitente alMuscule siA ipsas 
papiUas): aUus. 

53. Deteriorative interpretation for -culo' is certain when the 
comparative suffix denotes an excessive degree of a quality, which 
would exclude another suffix with the exactly opposite notion of 
'somewhat.' In this case, then, the comparative suffix itself has a 
deteriorative meaning^ which is strengthened by the -ctiZo-. Such 
a word is tardiuscutus 'too late or too slow': tardus; cf. Plant. Cist. 
380 (frag. 8) Pol ad cubituram, moJLer, magis sum exerdta Fere quam 
ad cursuram, eo sum tardiv^cula; Ter. Heaut, 3. 2. 4 IIU Cliniai 
servos tardiv^culv^ est; Idcirco huic nostra traditast provincia. Simi- 
larly the adverbs longiuscule 'too far' (Sid. Ep, 8. 11. 14 longiuscuU 
[Le. six pages] me progredi amor impulit):longus, plusculum 'too 
much' (Varro R.R, 2. 7. 10 cum conceperunt equae, videndum ne . . . . 
laborent plusculum): plus, tardiuscule 'too late' (Marc. Aur. ap. 
Front, Epist. M. Caes. 5. 7 metu4) ne Lorium tardiuscule venuis), and 
saepiuscule 'too often' (Plant. Ca^. 3. 5. 75 according to Priscian: 
saepiusculf? pecca^): saepe. In the adjective putidiusculus 'some- 
what di^usting or tedious' (Cic. Fam. 7. 5. 3 Simus enim pviidius- 
culi, quamquam per te vix licet) : putidus the suffix -ct^fe- may either 
be deteriorative or it may emphasize the idea 'somewhat' which was 
already present in the comparative suffix. 

54. The remaining adjectives in -(i)t^cuZti« probably all show 
the notion of an approximation to the primitive. Fully half of these, 
however, are derivatives of adjectives denoting a large size, quantity, 
number, or extent: aUiv^cuhis, ampliusculus, aruUiusculv^, gran- 
diusculv^, graviv^culus, largiusculus, longiusculus, maiiMscuiv^, plus- 
cuhis, and complusculi, to which may be added the adverb divscule, 
derived from the primitive adverb diu 'long.' Here it is doubtful 
how far the notion of ^somewhat large' is to be derived from the 
diminutive use of the suffix, inasmuch as e.g. maiv^cuivs 'somewhat 

1 Cf . Brugmann Or, 2. 1*. 685. 

t The manuscripts of Hautus here have $aepieuU. 
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large' or 'a little lai^r' could originally have been 'rather large' 
plus 'small' or 'larger' plus 'small'; cf. sees. 21 f. While the notion 
of small size may thus have played a part here also, it is not probable 
that the whole category arose in that way, since the prehistoric 
relationship of the suffix '({)u8cidu8 (sec. 11) leads us to assume the 
presence of the idea of approximation to the primitive from the begin- 
nii^, and because we have to assume that meaning anyway for 
derivatives from comparatives where this development is out of the 
question. All the remaining words will consequently be treated 
together, and will be rather classified according to the signification 
of the comparative part of the suffix. 

1. The Comparatwe Suffix DistincUy Compares with Other Things 
Possessing the Same Quality in an Inferior Degree 

55. The diminutive suffix -cuUh then adds to the comparative 
suffix the notion of approximation, e.g. while meUus- is 'better/ 
meliuscvius is 'approximately or somewhat or a Uttle better.' In 
this case there is no conglutination semantically, and comparative 
as well as diminutive suffix retains its own force. 

56. Collection of examples. — duriusculus 'rather more hard': 
durus: Plin. N.H. praef. sec. 2 duriv^culum se fecU (sc. CaiuUus) 
quam volebai existimari; Plin. Ep, 1. 16. 5 inserit .... moOibus 
levihusque duriusculos quosdam. fortiusculus ' somewhat more brave ' : 
fortis: Sutrius ap. Fvig. Myth. 3. 8 Murrinum mihi adfers quo 
virilibys armis occursem fortiuscula. frigidiusculus 'rather more 
frigid': frigidus: Grell. 3. 10. 16 Haec Varro .... scripsit admodum 
conquisite. Sed alia quoque ibidem congerit frigidiuscvla. grairiuS' 
cuius 'a little heavier': gravis: id. 1. 11. 13 qui fistula brevi sensim 
grcmusculum sonum inspiraret. largiusculus 'rather more copious': 
largus: Sol. 7 sec. 4 s^uimexus parvulis largiuscvlos haustus facU salt- 
varum, longiusculus 'a little longer': tongues: Cic. Arch. 10. 25 
epigramma .... altemis versibus Umgivsculis. moiusciiZtis 'a little 
larger' : m>aior (comp.) : Ter. Eun. 3. 3. 21 Thais quam ego sum maius- 
culast; Plin. 26. 6. 16 sec. 30 folia sunt maiu^cula quam hederae. 
meliusculus^ 'somewhat better, convalescent': melior (comp.): 

1 Mueller here declared the suffix to be hypocoristic, as indeed he did generally 
for the words in -{i)ti8culu8. This mistake was due to his idea that the hypoooristio 
use was the earliest for all diminutives, and that other meanings oould consequently 
be allowed only where there was no way of reading a hypocorism into a passage. 
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Plaut. Capt 5. 2. 6 Si eris verax, iua ex re fades — ex nuda meliuS" 
culam; Ter. Hec. 3. 2. 19 salvan Philumenast t PAM. melitASCulaat; 
Sen. Ben. 1. 3 aetate aiUem minore quam Horas sed meliuecula fade; 
Col. 9. 3. 2 aliae infusd colons, .... alias .... coloris meliiLS-' 
culae. Similarly the adverb meliuscule e.g. Cic. Fam, 16. 5. 1 cum 
mdiuseuie tibi esset. nitidhisculus 'even a little more shining': 
nitidus: Plaut. Ps. 1. 2. 91 Num guoipiam est hodie iua tuorum opera 
conservorum Nitidiusculum capiU t ant num ipse pvlmento lUor magis 
Unctiusculof plusculus: 'somewhat more': plus: Col. 12. 49. 5 
ddnde exiguum aceti piperati, et plusculum melli aut mvXsi adidunt; 
App. M, 2. 17 Ad cuius noctis exemplar astruximi^ alias plusculas; 
Cic. Fam, 5. 12. 3 plusculum etiam qwam concedii Veritas. The neuter 
as an adverb e.g. Sid. Ep. 4. 16 deque moribus amid plusculum recto 
secus credere, unctiunculus 'even a little more unctuous': uruius: 
see sub nitidiusculus. 

2. The Comparative Suffix Itself Designates a Mere Approximation 

to the Primitive 

57. When the diminutive suffix -cufe- is added to a comparative 
like aUius in the meani^ 'rather high,' it merely emphasizes this 
notion of approximation without adding anything new, and con- 
sequently the two suffixes were no doubt usually felt as one, i.e. 
real conglutination has taken place. 

58. Collection of examples. — altiusculus 'rather high': altus: 
Suet. Aug. 73 caldamentis altiusculis (sc. usus est), ui procerior, quam 
erat, videretur. amtliusculus 'rather large': amplus: App. Mag. 75 
Q^id enim facial homo miser ampliuscvla fortuna devolulus f auc- 
tiuscutus 'rather lofty': au4ius: Jul. Val. 2. 13 eorum comibus 
frondentes et auctiuscvlos ramos adnecti jubet. celeriuscule 'rather 
(more) swiftly': celer: Auct. Her. 3. 14. 245 Strenue quod volumus 
ostendere factum, celeriuscule dicemus. diuscule 'rather long': diu: 
Aug. Trinit, 3 cum diuscule attenderemus. grandiusculus 'fairly 
well grown up': grandis: Ter. And. 4. 5. 19 nam fere Grandiuscula^ 
profedast iUinc. maiusculus 'rather large': maior: Cic. Fam. 
9. 10. 3 cum mihi sit incertum, tranquillone ds animo, an, ut in hello, in 
aliqua maiuscula cura negotiove versere. mitiusculus 'comparatively 

> Fleokeisen would here read omndicida. 
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mild': mitia: Cael. Aur. Acut. praef. 18/ of fevers. ptngubiS' 
cuius 'somewhat fat, fattish': pinguia: Sol. 11. 21 plurimum ae 
aquiUmibus credunt (sc. coiurmces aves)^ vt corpora pinguiuscula air 
que eo tarda fadliua provehat .... spirUua. ftusculi and oftener 
complusculi 'rather many, quite a few, several': pliLs: the former, 
App. M. 3. 21 arctUa guadam rechisa pyxides pliisculas inde depromU; 
the latter, e.g. Plaut. Rud. 1. 2. 43 jam hos dies compluscubs; Gell. 

7. 11. 6 Sed ex eo loco M. Tvllii verba compluscula libuit ponere 
(i.e. 125 words), satshisculus 'rather salty': salsus: Aug. Canf. 

8. 3. 7 Et ebriosi quaedam salsiuscula comedunt, quo fit molestiLS ardor. 

59. It is to be noticed that the large majority of these words 
are post-Ai^ustan. Their occurrence in Plautus and Cicero shows 
indeed that some of them were as early as other uses of the suffix, 
as might be expected, since the use of the comparative to designate 
an approximation to the primitive is a pro-ethnic one,* but the com- 
parative frequency of these words in very late writers shows that the 
conglutinate '{i)uscuhis had been abstracted as a single suffix, and 
now formed new words with the notion of an approximation to the 
primitive without reference to the meaning of the comparative degree. 

VIII. CONCLUSION 

60. We thus see that those diminutive adjectives which denote 
an approximation to the quality of the primitive adjective, i.e. 
diminutives of quality, fall into three distinct groups: (1) derivatives 
from adjectives meaning 'large,' 'old,' etc. (sees. 21 flf.), ending either 
in -Zo- or -cuto-; (2) color adjectives and acididi^ (sees. 45 ff.), all 
certain ones ending in -Jo-, possibly one in -culo-; (3) derivatives in 
"CuU}- from comparatives in -ius. In sees. 11 f. we saw that such 
adjectives in •<:ulO' inherited the notion of an approximation to the 
primitive adjective from I.E. -i;o-, while in sees. 21 f . it appeared that 
the first class was derived from the meaning of small size. This is 
certainly true for those in -Jo-, and may have had its influence on 
those in -culo' also. There is left to explain the use of -lo- in color 
terms and addulusy the question beii^ whether (cf. sec. 12) there is 
a way by which the color terms could be derived from the derivatives 

> The passage is not accessible to me. 
* Cf . Brusmaim op. eiL 658 f. 
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of adjectives of large size, or whether we must appeal to prehistoric 
syncretism with -culo^. I for my part have no hesitation in saying 
that the latter is the correct alternative, since there seems to be 
no possible bridge by which the usage could be extended from adjec- 
tives of large size, in which the suffix would always still be felt as 
connected with the designation of small size, to color terms, for which 
such an interpretation is clearly impossible. Moreover, such a 
development seems to be alt(^ether without analogy in other lan- 
guages. The only objection to syncretism with -culo- is the fact that 
there is extant not a single certain color diminutive of quality in 
this suffix, but this may well be accidental and due to the fact that 
long before the b^inning of the transmission -lo- and -^lUo- were 
redistributed according to formal principles (sec. 11). This early 
age of the development is just what we would expect also from the 
fact that in every other respect the development of Latin diminutives 
was complete in the time of Plautus,^ who shows examples of every 
important variation of the use of substantival as well as adjectival 
diminutives. 
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HHcivoIus 34. 


■i^Vmi 44. 


putiduluB 42. 


Ias8ulu8 20. 






Autiuscutiu 52. 


mundulus 40. 


quadrimulua 19. 


lecticula 10. 


myrteolus 31. 


quautilluB 16. 
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quantuluB 16, 20, 38. 
quantuluscumque 16. 
quantiilusquisque 16. 

rabiosulus 42. 
rancidiilus 42. 
rapiduluB 42. 
raudduluB 42. 
ravulus 31. 
refractoriolus 42. 
regaliohis 26. 
regillus 3 n., 31. 
religioeulus 40. 
rubellulus 26. 
rubellus 42, 46, 48. 
nibicundulus 42, 44. 
rufuluB 46. 

n]8860lU8 46. 

ru88ulu8 46. 
nisticulus 42. 

saepicule 21, 23, 53 n. 
Baq;>iu8cule 53. 
salBiusculus 58. 
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Samiolus 42. 
sanctulus 40. 
satullus 26. 
8ciolu8 42. 
scitiile 31. 
Bcitulus 34, 38. 
semiadopertulus 26. 
servolus 1. 
sordidulus 3 n., 42. 
subargutulus 40. 
subturpiciilus 42, 44. 
succinctiilus 31, 34. 
suocrassulus 23. 

BUffUBClllUS 46. 

tabidulus 32. 
tacitulus 35. 
tantillus 16, 38. 
tantulus 16, 38. 
tardiuBcule 53. 
tardiusculus 53. 
tenellulus 34, 43. 
tenellus 3, 34, 39 ff . 



tenuiculuB 11 n., 18, 38. 
timidule 42. 
torosuluB 42. 
trimuluB 19. 
tristiculus 32 f . 
tumidiilus 26. 
turgidulus 3 n., 32. 
turpiculus 42. 

ullufl 18. 
umidulus 34. 
unctiuaciilus 56. 
unctulus 42. 
uvidulus 33. 

vagulu8 32. 
valentulus 11, 34. 
▼astuluB 41. 
venustulus 31. 
▼esculus 18, 38, 42. 
vetula 3. 

vetulus 3, 23 n., 31, 34. 
vetusculuB 21, 23, 48. 
yitreolus 31. 



^vxpoTTi^ fj TO "fvypov 
By LaRub Van Hook 

In this paper I wish to consider the meaning and history of an 
interesting metaphorical technical term of Greek rhetoric and 
literary criticism, namely, i/nrxpfynis or its equivalent t6 ^vxp^f 
(Latin, frigua and frigidum). 

"^vxfibrris is a comprehensive term referring to a certain vice, or 
rather to certain vices, of style (all too prevalent from Gorgias, 
perhaps the earliest great oflfender, to the present day), vices which 
received serious consideration from the literary critics and rheto- 
ricians. "Frigidity,'' the literal and obvious English equivalent, 
is the most convenient rendering, although it needs explanation and 
qualification. "Fustian" translates the term more exactly. 

The earliest formal treatment of ^wxpirriSy which is also the locus 
dassicus for its discussion, is to be found in the Rhetorii^ of Aristotle, 
where rd ^t/vxpii, or frigidities in language or style, are said to arise 
from four causes, (1) compound words {Iv rots StxXoTs bvbuojri^ii)] 
(2) the use of obscure, foreign, or obsolete words (rd XP^<^^^ 7XJ)r- 
Tttts); (3) epithets, long, mal-apropoSy or too numerous {iv rots 
hriBirois, fxaKpols, rj &Kalf>0LS tj irvKPoh) ; (4) metaphors {iv rats /icra- 
4>opah)y i.e., metaphors which are inappropriate (dTpcrcts) because 
they are ludicrous (Std t6 yeXolov), or too high-sounding and pomp- 
ous (6td rd aefjLvdv iyav koL rpayucdv), or obscure because far-fetched 
(icrcu^Ts diy Siv irbppcodeu). 

To make his meaning clear Aristotle gives examples of these 
if^vxpi- quoted from the sophist-rhetoricians, Lycophron, Gorgias, and 
Alcidamas, some of which we shall briefly consider. 

1. Frigidities in compound words are exemplified by Lycophron's 
t6v ToXvTTpbaoiyirov obpavbv r?$ fieyahoKopixf>ov 7§s, ^* many-faced heaven 
of the mountain-topped earth," and iKriiv arevoirbpop, ^^narrow-passaged 
shore"; by Gorgias' TTO)x<kpx>v<Tos fc6Xa£, ^^beggar-witted flatterer," and 
Alcidamas' irvpixpoiv, ^^ flame-colored,^^ of the countenance, and icvavb- 
Xpwj', "the dark-blue-colored bottom of the sea." All these, says 

'iU. 3. 
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Aristotle, are poetical in their nature because of the doubling, and, 
as he later affirms, "such compounds are serviceable for the com- 
posers of dithyrambs.^^ 

2. As examples of frigid 7Xayrrat Aristotle cites the following: 
Lycophron calls Xerxes a ir&^pov ivSpa (r&iCDpos, "huge, mam- 
moth,'' frequent in Homer, was obsolete in Aristotle's time), and 
Sciron a aLpvLs ("destroyer") iprip. Objection is also made to Alci- 
damas' use of the words iBvpyLa, "toy," and redriyfjiivovy "whetted," 
(of ifrfff), both poetical words. 

3. Frigid epithets in prose are Xevicbvy ^^whiUj^ of 7AXa; byp6v 
of UbpStra, ^^ moist sweat." It is reprehensible of Alcidamas to speak 
of eU rfip Twp 'laOfiixav wopiiyvpLVy "to the assembled concourse of the 
Isthmian Games," instead of simply els 'ladpila; to refer to tovs tS>v 
7cb\€iav j3acr(X€ts vbpovs "the laws, the potentates of cities/' for rois 
vdpovSf and he does not say simply, kK&Sols, "with branches," but 
rots Tfjs CXtys icXdSots, "with the branches of the forest,'* etc. 

4. The fourth cause of frigidity is to be found in inappropriate 
metaphors. Two examples are taken from Gorgias, x^P^ f^^l 
iuaifxa rA xpA^/xara, "things or events green and fuU of blood," and 
(rif a ravra aUrxf^s p!kv iaweipas /caioos Si iOipiaas, "these things thou 
hast sown in disgrace and reaped in misery." We should agree with 
Aristotle that the first metaphor cited is overbold, but the graphic 
and admirable figure of sowing and reaping is of course common in 
all prose literature.^ 

Two supposedly frigid metaphors taken from Alcidamas are as 
follows: rfjv <^tXoao0lav briTdx^y^a t&v vbpxav philosophy, "a fortress 
against the laws," and riiv 'Oiixratiav KaSJbv ivOpuyn-lvov fflov k&tottpov, 
the Odyssey, "a fair mirror of human life." 

Cope* affirms that Aristotle's objection to these last metaphors 
seems to show a change of taste from ancient to modem criticism. 
To a certain extent this is true. But Aristotle is objecting, not to 
the occasional use of such figures, but to the constant employment 
in prose of a diction and style appropriate to poetry. For such 
writers as Alcidamas, says Aristotle, use poetical diction, oi yAp 
ifSiHTfjiaTL dXX' cbs iSiafiaTi, "not as sweets, but as meats.''^ 

> Plato, Phaedr. 260 C; Cic. De oral. ii. 65. 26; New Test. > Ed. Arist. Rhet. iii. 46. 

s It is amusmg to see how in this comment Aristotle himself has employed drrl- 
Btais, rapovofuurta, and i/xoutriXmrrop in a manner which Gorgias might well envy. 
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In brief, then, according to Aristotle, frigidity in prose is caused 
by the use of poetical diction and the employment of extravagantly 
figurative language. As we shall see, Aristotle's treatment of rd 
^XP^ forms the basis for subsequent discussions of the topic, but 
his definition, and the application thereof, is considerably enlarged 
by later writers. 

In the treatise On the Sublime,^ extant under the name of Longinus, 
we find a discussion of frigidity wherein rd ^xrxfibu is said to be due to 
the craze for novelty, to the straining for the unusual, to the use of 
hyperboles, and to the employment of variations, ri ^nrxpbv is 
caused by puerility {t6 /i€tpaictcoJ€s), the tawdry (rd {HOfruAv)^ and 
the affected {j6 Katob^rjXov). Tumidity (rd olS(£v) goes beyond the 
limits of the sublime, but puerility is the direct opposite to elevation; 
it ends in frigidity. Writers slip into these vices while striving for the 
uncommon (rod TepLrrov), the elaborate {irewoviitiibfov), and especially 
for the charming {ifiios), but they run aground on the tawdry and 
the affected. Of this frigidity Timaeus* is often guilty; e.g., Timaeus 
describes Alexander the Great as the man who gained the whole of 
Asia in fewer years than it took Isocrates to write his Panegyric 
urging war upon the Persians. So also Plato (according to Longinus), 
usually divine in style, when he meant simply iArovs, ''tablets,'' said 
KurapiTTivas ixviiyLas, "c3rpre8S memorials."' Another objectionable 
figure from Plato is cited: ''As regards walls Megillus, I should agree 
with Sparta that they should be permitted to lie asleep in the earth 
and not summoned to arise."* 

The general principles laid down by Longinus are to be com- 
mended; the examples which he chooses, however, are entirely 
unobjectionable. It must be confessed that in all the ancient 
critics and rhetoricians we find a bitter intolerance of many figurative 
expressions which are quite inoffensive according to our taste, and, 
in fact, often conmiendable. It is doubtless the novelty rather than 

^ Chaps, iii and iv. 

s Sicilian historian, flor. 310 B.C. Another example of Timaeua* frigidity is cited 
by ancient writers (see Mayor, Claa, Reo., XXTV). The burning of Artemis' temple 
at Ephesus on the day of the birth of Alexander is accounted for by the fact that the 
goddess was absent in Macedonia officiating in her capacity as Ilithyia at the accouche- 
nrnU of a new divinity. The frigidity of this conceit, sa3rs Plutarch (Alex. iii. 3) was 
enough to extinguish the conflagration! 

» L€QO. V. 741 C. < Jhid,, vi. 77S D. 
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the audacity of these figures which arouses distrust and provokes 
censure from the critics, who are prone to prescribe the limits of 
rd vphrov with an academic narrowness which is sometimes painful. 
Would not much of Plato's poetical prose and many of Demosthenes' 
vivid periods be reduced ahnost to the commonplace if they were 
actually revised according to the drastic rules of the critics ? 

The extent to which Longinus is indebted to Caecilius^ is impos- 
sible to determine, but it is certain that in this treatment of 4^vxp6- 
Tfis he is foUowing that writer. In the beginnmg of chap, iv Longinus 
says that Timaeus furnishes many examples of rd 4^vxp6p, but adds 
rather naively that he will give one or two only, since Caecilius has 
anticipated him in quoting the greater number! 

Let us consider next the treatise On Style (wepl ipfiripdas) 
attributed to Demetrius,' wherein are to be found many references 
to rd yinjxpbv with illustrative comment. According to Demetrius 
frigidity is largely due to exaggeration, to hyperbole, to distortion, 
and to the pompous or bombastic (vwipoyKov). The chief types of 
style have their corresponding or kindred vices. Frigidity is that 
which is neighbor to the elevated (rd ytirviovp Tcp neyakoirpeirtl). 
Demetrius here gives us Theophrastus' definition of frigidity: t6 
ypvxpbif tffTi t6 inrepfi&Xkov rfjv obcdap &Tayy€\lav, "frigidity is 
that which transcends the expression appropriate to the thought." 
This perhaps is the best, the most simple, and yet the most comprehen- 
sive definition to be found. A line from the Triptolemiis of Sophocles 
is quoted as an illustration : iTwdijcayros ob Tpairt^ouTai, tcCki^, " chalice 
unbased is not intabulated.'" Here the meaning is: a cup without a 
bottom is not placed on the table. The subject is petty and does i^ot 
admit of such grandiloquence.^ Frigidity, according to Demetrius, 
may be in the thought itself; e.g., a writer (unknown) thus describes 
the hurling of the rock by the Cyclops at Odysseus' ship: "While 
the rock was traveling through the air, goats were grazing upon it"t 
Frigidity in a manner is analogous to imposture (A iXa^opela). An 

> Cf. Caeciliiifl Calac., ed. Ofenlooh, p. 66. 

* Cf. Roberts' ed. Demetrius, On Style, Index. 

* Tr. by Roberts; so also the definition of Theophrastus. 

* Roberts (op, cit,, p. 232) quotes as a burlesque on this style, Rejected Addreuea, 
where Dr. Johnson's ghost is made to describe a door with a knocker and bell as a 
"ligneous barricado, decorated with frappant and tintinnabulant appendages." 
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elevated style on a trivial subject is reprehensible unless intended 
as a jest. The appropriate must always be observed: rd fikv fiucpi, 
liucp&Sf rd /ieydXa 8k fieyiiKcos.^ Hyperbole' is the most dangerous 
of all figures because it suggests the impossible. There are three 
kinds: (1) of likeness, eg., like to the winds in speed; (2) superiority, 
e.g., whiter than snow; (3) impossibility, e.g., her head struck the 
heaven. It is a proof of the genius of the divine Sappho that she 
can use the dangerous figure, hyperbole, successfully, e.g., more 
golden than gold, xP^^ xp^^^ot^o,* Just why more golden than 
gold is an admirable figure while whiter than snow^ is an impossible 
and objectionable hyperbole, Demetrius does not explain. Doubtless 
the magic name of Sappho has something to do with it. 

Demetrius has still more advice to give on our subject. An- 
titheses and parallelisms should be avoided, for they cause the style 
often to be frigid. The same evil also results from the constant 
introduction of metrical phrases in prose; likewise from the use of 
prose in poetry. And yet that composition is frigid which lacks 
good rh3rthm or all rh3rthm: e.g., fJKO)v ify&v tU rffv x^P^'^i T&aris 
iffmv dpBrjs oJjariSf^ ''to this land of ours I now come, finding all of it 
aroused." This is not prose rhythm, says our critic, owing to the 
succession of long syllables.* 

In § 6 Demetrius gives an illuminating illustration of a kind of 
frigidity. He quotes with admiration Xenophon's description of 
the river Teleboas: ovtos Sk fjv ixiyas yiv o6, icaXds bi^ "it was not 
large; lovely it was, though." Thus the short colon is appropriate 
to the subject. A frigid writer would have rendered the thought 
thus: OVTOS ik neyWti fikv rjp {k&TTcav t&p woXKHVf KiXKei 8i wrcpcjSAX- 
\€To T&PTas, "this river was, to be sure, smaller than many others, 
but in beauty it surpassed all."* 

* One is reminded of Aeschylus' defense of his SyKoSf Ar. Ran. 1058 ff. 

» § 124. » Frag. 123, Bergk. « //. x. 436. » Scr, Inc. 

* Roberts (p. 233) quotes Pope, Eaaay on Cril., *' And ten low words oft creep in 
one dull line." 

^ Aruib. iv. 4, 3. 

^ In § 121 Demetrius quotes this same example from Xenophon and cites a writer 
(unknown) who described a small stream as dx6 rtap XavpucQp dpitav 6pfua>ftepos ^icdido? 
^f $d\a<raaVf "rushing forth from the mountains of Laurium it debouched into the sea.*' 
Such a description, says Demetrius, would be appropriate to the Cataracts of the Nile 
or the mouth of the Danube! 
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Of all the ancient Writers Demetrius treats most completely of 
r6 ypvxpbif' He has made a careful study of the subject, as he regards 
this vice of style as particularly important. Although his discus- 
sion is based on Aristotle and Theophrastus, for he quotes from the 
former's chapter on rd 4^vxp&^ and gives us the excellent definition 
of the latter,' yet he handles the subject with considerable inde- 
pendence. 

In the detailed textbook on Rhetoric of Hermogenes it is sur- 
prising not to find a chapter devoted to frigidity. However, the 
chapter ''On Affectation"* (T€pl iccuofi^Xoi/*) really defines also t6 
inrxjpbifi for it treats of the faults of style arising from excessive use of 
figures, from exaggeration, and the employment of the impossible, 
the incredible, the unnatural, etc. Extravagant figures are con- 
demned by Hermogenes,^ as they make style harsh, heavy, and almost 
mean. Demosthenes is not guilty of this fault, but there are many 
examples in the wooden sophists {Tapk rois Airo^^Xois <ro4>uTTais). 
For they are guilty of very many frigidities (^^a;xP«^^tt*)> e.g. they 
speak of vultures as Uving tombs, etc.* 

In Greek Comedy we find numerous references to stylistic 
frigidity. It will be recalled that Euripides and Theognis are the 
two great sinners according to Aristophanes. Thus in the Thes^ 
maphoriazusae (848) we find '' He [Euripides] is not ashamed of his 
frigid play, PaJamedes.'' 

But the most scathing obloquy falls to the lot of the poetaster 
Theognis, who was nicknamed x^^> ''Snow," thanks to his habitual 
frigidity, an example of which is cited by Aristotle.^ It is likewise 
in the Thesmaphar. (170) that we find the explanatory line: 6 5'ai 
O^i'ts rl^JXP^ ^^ ^uxpAs TOi€t, "since Theognis is frigid, frigidly he 
writes." The unkindest cut, however, is to be found in the Achar- 
nians (138). Synchronously with the production of a tragedy by 

1 { 116. > S 114. 

> T€pl €bp, Spengel Rh, Gr,, II, 256. 

* Demet., { 186, thus diatingiiaheB between rd \l/vxp^f and rb irax^^Xoy ; the former 
arises from the elevated, the latter from the smooth (7\a^vp6f), style. 

> irepl Id. d, Spengel, Rh, Or., II, 292. 

* Cf . also Longinus, chap, iii, for this same stock example quoted from Gorgias. 

7 Rhet. iii. 11. Theognis designates a bow as a ^pfuy^ dxo;>dot; quoted also by 
Demet. | 85. 
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Theognis at Athens deep snow covered all Thrace and the rivers 
were solidly frozen.^ 

Theognis did not enjoy a monopoly in the production of frigid 
fustian. Alexis* speaks of a well of water actually \fnfXp6Tepov 'Apa- 
p&ros. Araros was his rival, it may be superfluous to add. Machon' 
reports a delightful gibe at the expense of Diphilus. It appears that 
the following conversation took place on the occasion of a call by 
that comic poet on the charming lady Gnathaena: 

Quoth Diphilus: Upon my word, 
Onathaena's wine is cold as snow. 
Why, yes, Gnathaena says, we poured 
Your dramas in, to make it so. 

But ylnrxpbeni^ is not peculiar to dramatists. In a fragment of 
Theophilus* we find this repartee: ''What say you to a crab 
[jc&pojSosI " 7 "That's frigid; I don't like orators." Carabus was 
an orator. 

Lucian' accuses the grammarians Zenodotus and Aristarchus of 
much ^nrxpoi^oTYla when he is assured by Homer in person that all the 
verses suspected by those scholars are genuine. That is, those 
Homeric critics were guilty of ineptitude which was equivalent to 
lack of veracity. And so Hesychius gives ^uxpoXoyla as equivalent 
to ^€v6oXo7la, but Photius in the Bibliothecaf uses jlnocpokoyta in the 
sense of ^nrxpbrris: the Sophist Choricius because of his extrava- 
gant predilection for figurative language tU ^nrxpokoyUiy iKTiTrrci. 

The last Greek writer, so far as I have been able to ascertain, who 
discusses frigidity is a certain Joseph Pinaros Rhakendytes, in his 
2)6i^ts ffrfTopiKijs, in a chapter entitled irepl ^nrxpoKorflas^ in 
which discussion the examples given, rather than the causes cited, 
are of interest. According to this Byzantine rhetorician, frigidity 

* Cf . Lucian, HiiL C<m»cr, chap, xix, who, oommenting on oertain contemptible 
historianBt says: rovvArn inrxsAryfi ipffw ^^p riip Kao'rULp x'^'ci f^oX r6w Kp6araXko¥ t6w 

*Kock, II, 364; of. alao Eupolis (Kock, 244): VKQ/ifUL .... a^6dpa ^vxP^"* 

* Athen, xiii. ohap. 43, tr. by Rogers; cf. Martial iii. 25, who ascribes to the 
frigidity of a rhetorician the chilling of a hot bath. It will be recalled that Catullus 
(zliv) caught an abominable cough (mala tussia) from listening to a speech by Sestius. 
Cf. also Hor. 8ai. ii. 6. 41 of Furius. 

« Kock, II, 474. • Cod. 160. 

» True HiMtary, 117. » Wals, Rh, Gr., Ill, 640. 



is a vice or fault of discourse (irXrififiikeia X6701;) which generally 
results from one of four causes: 

First, from overdaring figurative language; e.g., "the wild-beast 
of affliction buries in my heart the tips of his claws and the points of 
his teeth." It would be better, says Joseph, to express the thought by 
a simile or comparison, i.e., "Affliction, like a wild-beast," etc. Thus 
the objectionable harshness of the figure is softened. 

Secondly, frigidity results when in a serious discussion one 
descends to the ridiculous to excite laughter; e.g., if one, speaking 
of fruits which were not indigenous but imported, should call them 
captives (alxfJii^Toi), and that figs growing senile in their basket- 
prisons became wrinkled^ and that the pancratiast-pears, crowded 
in their baskets, inflicted wounds upon one another. 

Thirdly, frigidity is caused by the employment of a trivial style 
and from the comparison of the noble with the commonplace; e.g., as 
if one were to compare the king who worthily bestows on each of 
the deserving the appropriate honor with the clever cobbler who can 
fit a shoe to any foot. The reverse is likewise true and is to be 
avoided, i.e., the comparison of the petty with the great; e.g., to 
call a man or private citizen a sun, or to designate the starry heaven 
as a sown field or a robe spangled with gold. 

But the worst form of frigidity according to the pious Joseph — 
and now we meet a new definition and application of the term — 
is the profanation of sacred writings, as by comparisons of sacred 
personages of Scripture with contemporaries; e.g., Moses with the 
Patriarch. Further, it is incongruously and boorishly frigid to 
drag foreign and Greek stories into ecclesiastical literature on sacred 
subjects. Such references are appropriate only in encomia on 
mundane rulers. Theologus is a conspicuous sinner, for in speaking 
of Jesus and the miracles he introduced Greek references by way of 
negation and insolence. 

What is the origin of this metaphorical term ? Cope says that 
the origin appears in Quintilian (ii. 4. 29) fastidium mavere veliU 
frigidi est repositi cibi,^ words and phrases like stale food that have 
lost all their savor and become cold and insipid. Now this com- 
parison of Quintilian is excellent, but it is of very limited application. 

> Introd. to Arift. Bh$L, p. 287. 
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It is not intended to refer to all kinds of stylistic frigidity, but to the 
effect of the use of certain trite words and phrases only.^ The true 
answer to the question as to the origin of the term is to be found in 
Aristophanes, who first uses the word metaphorically as applying 
both to compositions and to writers. The listener or reader who 
is keyed up in warm anticipation of the pleasure and the profit which 
are to result from an admirable literary production is chilled by dis- 
appointment; his interest is cooled by the forced, inartistic, exag- 
gerated, or inappropriate style of the speaker or writer. Ennui and 
disgust ensue. Which affect the victim in a manner comparable with 
the chagrin of Dicaeopolis in the Achamians, who, all agape in eager 
anticipation of seeing a play of Aeschylus, is chilled to the heart by 
the fatal announcement of the herald: ''Theognis, bring in your 
chorus!" 

It has been seen then, that the Greek critics are generally agreed 
that t6 ^nrxpbv is the result of excess or extravagance, t6 inrepP&KKov, 
as Theophrastus states. It is due to literary faults of commission 
and not of omission. The IaUji frigidum, on the other hand, seems 
in general to refer rather to negative sins and to correspond more 
closely to the English term frigid, i.e., tamelessness, flatness, dul- 
ness, insipidity of style. It characterizes deficiency in fire or spirit.* 
Thus it is that, generally speaking, ''frigidity" translates frigidum 
but "fustian" best renders rd ^vxpbv. 

Ck>LXTMBiA UmvEBsrrT 

1 Cf. Dem. e. Mid,, p. 551, 13: IwXa koL ^vxP^> "stole and eM" of ancient 
crimes. 

sCf. ao. BrtUu8, 48. 178; 67. 236; Orator, 26. 89. De orat, 64. 260; 63. 256; 
Ad QuirU. frat. iii. 3. 3; Tao. Dial. 39. 22. 



HORACE AND VALERIUS CATO 
Bt G. L. Hbndbickbon 

II 

THE ADVERSARIUS OF Serm. i. 10, AND OTHEB PERSONAL 

ALLUSIONS 

In a preceding paper, published in this journal (XI, 249), I 
defended the authenticity of the eight lines prefixed to this satire 
in the manuscript group FX', as the opening of the poem in its original 
form. The essential reason for their deletion (when some years later 
the poet gathered up his scattered sermones into a first collection) 
was, I held, elimination of direct personal reference to Cato. In 
mterpreting the fragment I pomted out that between this original 
opening and the initial verses as finally edited by the poet there is 
present a parallelism of thought, which starts from the paradoxical 
designation of Cato as a critic of Lucilius and proceeds to a judgment 
of universal vaUdity. That is, Catane defensore (of the original 
opening), who by his ^'emendation" had made unintentional con- 
fession of the faultiness of Lucilius, reappears in a generaUzed form 
as quia tarn LxAcili fauiar inepte \ vi hoc non fateatur. With this 
expression— /alitor inepte — ^the adversarius whom Horace combats in 
the satire as finally edited is defined. It remains to inquire, therefore, 
whether in the final form, which has removed specific allusion to Cato, 
there still survive evidences of the identity of this adversarius with 
Cato. The limits of proof should be clearly recognized. One oi 
two more precise hints may appear, but in general all that can be 
hoped for in the suppression of the name is to ascertain the character 
of the criticism to which Horace replies, and to consider its appropri- 
ateness to the person and environment of Cato as known to us from 
other sources. 

Cato, it appears, was editing Lucilius, and naturally his work 
would conform to the usage established by Hellenistic practice. His 
edition would contain prolegomena, in which the editor would set 

[Clauioaii PaxLOLOGT xn, January, IWI} Tl 
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forth such information concerning the poet's life^ as was available, 
and express judgments, either of his own, or derived from his prede- 
cessors, concerning his author's models, his originality and depend- 
ence, the characteristics of his nature and of his style. The general 
manner is pretty well known from the Greek introductions which have 
come down to us, and from similar matter prefaced to the conmien- 
taries of Servius and Donatus. 

If now we examine the body of opinion concerning Lucilius to 
which Horace replies, its analogy to Greek prolegomena, especially 
to Aristophanes and the Old Comedy, will appear very plainly.* The 

* With the loss of Suetooius' life biographical fact and gossip coDceming Lucilius 
have disappeared. Some slight hints of the biographical material which Cato's 
prolegomena may have contained are still discernible in Horace. Such is, for example, 
the reference (in ii. 1) to the familiar relations between Lucilius and Scipio and Laelius 
(jdUcirUi ludere, donee decoqueretur fu}lu8)t with characteristic biographical anecdote. 
The story reported in this connection in the pseudo-Acronian scholia (obtorta mappa 
quasi feriturus) has all the traits of biographical gossip. If drawn from Suetonius, as is 
most likely, it goes back to a much earlier source. Probably the story of Lucilius' 
great facility in extemporisation (in hora saepe ducentos) was also related, with some 
laudatory phrase {tU maffnum), if not of the verses, at least of the technical fluency; 
just as Cicero holds up to praise the improvising skill of Archias (18), and as Cicero 
himself is reported by Plutarch r^ pvkt6s twri rouTw xemiK6aia (40). To judge by 
the general scantiness of biographical material for the second century (as may be seen 
even from Cicero's BnUtu)^ it is not likely that Cato and his contemporaries were 
well provided with external data for the life of Lucilius. This defect they probably 
supplemented with material drawn from his own works. From this point of view 
the familiar lines, quo fit ut omnia \ votiva pateat veluti deacripia tabella, may be read in 
a new light. On this biographical method in general see Leo, Plant. Forach.*, pp. 65 ff. 
One of the pioneers of this slippery process of inference from the words of a writer to 
the events of his life was Aristoxenus, whom the pseudo-Acronian scholia ad loe. quote 
to adduce a parallel to Horace's phrase. But something more than the citation of a 
parallel passage underlies this allusion. It would seem to me that some early biog- 
rapher of Lucilius had appealed to the practice of Aristoxenus in justifying the method 
of reconstructing the vita aenis from his books. 

* The argument of the satire, after the introductory affirmation of the faultiness 
of Lucilius, is constructed very simply and loosely (with the suggestion of extemporiza- 
tion) upon a series of objections which the adversarius advances, not in his own words, 
but reported by Horace with an introductory at. 

3. at idem .... laudatur 
20. at magnum fecit 
23. at sermo lingua coneinnus utraque 
50. at dixi 

The expression suffers slight modification in 

64. fuerit Lucilius, inquam, etc. 

From these as starting-points all the intervening matter grows. The adversarius 
does not participate as a speaker with direct objection, and it is wrong, I believe, to 
include any of his utterances within marks of quotation. In each case we could render 
the introductory at by "but, you say," etc. Cf. Ter. Phor. 1031 at meo merito credo. 
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interpretation of lines 7-19 I have already presented (Gildersleeve 
volume, p. 152) and my conclusions may here be summarized briefly: 
Horace criticizes a characterization of Lucilius framed upon descrip- 
tions of the Old Comedy, which emphasized especially its cutting wit 
and personal attack. It represented him as aiming to provoke 
laughter {risu diducere rictum), as harsh and unsparing in attack 
(tristis), as possessing the qualities of a poet and the vehemence of an 
orator (modo rhetoris atque poetae)} It would be easy to turn this 
into the vocabulary of the Greek treatises, f 7;X(«xra$ t6v riis ipxcdcLS 
KU)p(^las xo-POJcrfipa Tticpis fjikv Tdav Ijv Kal iriipv yekoios, voirfTiiAs Sh 
Kal 8eip6Sf and such a transcription yields most immediately the 
atmosphere and spirit of the characterization, which lies implicit in 
the words of Horace. With these traits are contrasted the qualities 
which Horace demands and which Lucilius lacks — brevitate opus est^ 
semume iocoso, urbani parcerUis viribv^y etc. The antithesis is then 
smnmarized in the words acre, corresponding to Lucilius (and one 
aspect of Old Comedy), and ridicidum, corresponding to Horace's 
demands (and another aspect of Old Comedy). Then follow the 
significant words: 

iOi, scripta quibus comoedia prisca vine est, 
hoc stabant, hoc sunt imitandi; 

but Hermogenes and that other {simiiLS iate) have never read them, 
etc. The language can only mean that although they prate of 
Lucilius' dependence on the Old Comedy, they do not know that it 
possessed another quality than its harsh invective, namely humor, 
which Lucilius did not imitate. Now the description of Old Comedy 
which Horace gives at the beginning of i. 4 is a description exactly 
corresponding to the acrej which Horace here repudiates as an 
exclusive ideal of satire.* It contains no hint of that milder humor 
which Horace here assures us it possessed. It would seem to me, 
therefore, most probable that in connection with the characterization 
of Lucilius which Horace criticizes, there must have stood a description 

^ On the poetical and oratorical qualities of Old Comedy, and the transference of 
them to Lucilius, see Gildersleeve volume, p. 153. On the contrast between trisii 
and ioeoaOf rhetor atque poeta and urbanue^ see ibid^t and Ullman in this journal. Vol. X 
(1915), 285. 

> It is perhaps worthy of note that the definition of satire in Diomedes (Suetonius), 
earmen maledicum .... archaeae comoediae eharcietere, corresponds to the description: 
at the beginning of Serm. i. 4, but not to the conoQption which Horace here entertains. 
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of Old Comedy as an instrument of attack and invectiyey to which 
was attached the statement of Lucilius' dependence upon it, and 
a characterization such as we find here. In the reconstruction of 
this pre-Horatian comment on Lucilius, which I suspect is derived 
from the prolegomena of Cato, I should therefore venture to include, 
not only the characterization of LucUius which is discernible here, 
but also the description of Old Comedy at the banning of i. 4. If 
now we look at the situation more closely, we shall see that Horace 
was at pains to give conceded praise to Lucilius (quod sale muUo 
urbem defricuit charta laudaiwr eadem) as a background against which 
to express his vigorous dissent. That is, in i. 4 he takes from his 
opponent the praise of Lucilius (contained in the description of Old 
Comedy — ^to which urbem defricuU refers) down to the point of his 
emphatic dissent — durua componere versus, etc. But whether or not 
I be followed in including the material contained in thefofurth satire, 
yet it will be plain that the charactierization of Lucilius found in the 
tenth, which Horace opposes, is the work of a scholar familiar with the 
critical manner and the terminology of the grammarians who had 
edited the Greek comic poets, and it will not, therefore, seem aUen to 
the character of Cato. 

Proceeding in the same manner, let us take up the two following 
objections of the adversarius. 

at magnum fecit quod verbis Graeca Latinis 
miscuit. 



at sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
suavior, ut Chic nota si commixta Falemi est. 

In these words we have matter which might naturally have found a 
place in that section of a critical introduction which dealt with the 
authors X^ts. It was couched in terms of encomium which is common 
in such literature,^ and ran somewhat as follows: magnum fecit quod 
verbis Graeca Latinis miscuit. (nam) sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
suavioTj etc. Wickham comments: "An argument imagined for a 
defender of Lucilius, but hardly a serious one," and some such 
judgment is apparently the prevailing one. But this is to accept too 

* Cf . Servius, preface to Aeneid, extr. Unde constcU perite feciase VergUium. Com- 
pare also the constaDt use of mire, mirunit is the scholia, and Horace's expresaioD in 
vs. 22, guine ptUetia difficile et mirum. 
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readily Horace's contemptuous dismissal of his opponents' praise of 
Lucilius. It would divert us too far from the present argument to 
consider fully at this point the important problem of stylistic theory 
which is here raised. In a subsequent paper, however, I shall hope to 
take up in larger connection the question of the employment of Greek 
words in Latin verse. It will appear that it was one of the mooted 
questions of the time: that the school of Cato, which is represented 
for us by the practice of Catullus, by poems of the Appendix Fer- 
gUtana, and in some degree by early work of Virgil himself, did in 
fact cultivate Graecisms both of vocabulary and of style for effects 
of charm and novelty {siiavUaa), while, upon the other hand, a group 
of rigorous purists, led by Messala and represented by Varius and 
Horace, threw the influence of their doctrine and their practice into 
the opposite scale. The truth is that not a little of Horace's criticism 
of Lucilius looks past its ostensible object to questions of stylistic 
and poetical theory which were under discussion at the moment. 
Such are, for example, not only the stylistic doctrine of pure Latin as 
against Latin embellished with Greek, but considerations of the 
proper tone and spirit of satire, of repression versus exuberance, of 
popular versus esoteric appeal, of breadth in the choice of literary 
forms as against the narrowness of Alexandrine imitation. 

The plain and obvious meaning of Horace's reply — o seri stiuiuh 
rum — ^has been somewhat obscured by imdue insistence on the part of 
commentators upon its equivalence with the Greek b^/i^fwB^ls. Here 
at all events it means only, "You are behind the times with your 
enthusiasms" {stvdia, which is explained then by difficile et mirum); 
"we have excluded all that sort of thing from oratory and prose as 
you must know {te ipsum percorUor).^ Who would do it in our day 
except a Pitholeon ?" Horace thus sets on one side his adversarius, 
along with Pitholeon and the turgid Alpinus, with his "murdering 
of the king's English" {dum iugidat Memnona), while placing himself 
with Messala, the laboriously faultless orator (exsudet), Fundanius, 
Pollio, Varius, and Virgil. He fastens upon him thus the charge 
of praising impurity of style, while claiming for himself and his friends 

> The meDtion of Hermogenes and nmius iste has caused the address to the 
adversarius in o seri studiorum to pass over to the plural. With U ipaum it returns again 
to the singular. 
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that Laiinitas (patrisque Latini) which was their highest title of 
stylistic praise.^ 

Again at vs. 50 an objection of the adversarius is introduced — at 
dixifiuere hunc lutulentumy ''but, you say, I called Lucilius muddy/' 
etc. : to which the poet replies, 

age quaeso 
tu nihil in magno doctus reprehendis Homero ? 

It may not be superfluous to indicate the perfect appropriateness of 

these words to Cato, as he is described for us by Furius in the lines 

which Suetonius has preserved — summum grammaiicum .... 

omnes solvere posse quaestiones. The technical science of ancient 

grammar grew up about Homer, and to the grammarian by special 

right belonged those ^rrHifiaTa (quaestiones) , &9€r4<r€4s, iLropiaA with 

which the Homeric scholia bristle. Some examples of the reprehen- 

stones of the Homeric critics are given below.* 

Invss. 64r-67— 

fuerit Lucilius, inquam, 
comis et urbanus, fuerit limatior idem 
quam rudis et Graecis intacti cannims auctor 
quamque poetarum seniorum turba — 

reference again is made to a position of the adversarius, which might 
have been put in the form elsewhere employed, atfuit Lucilius comis 
et urbanus, fuit limatior, etc. I have interpreted this passage before 
and shown that the concession does not represent the poet's own 
conviction, but is made for the sake of the argument, and that in 
fact Horace does not concede either of these predicates. The words 
throughout must represent matter which Horace drew from an earlier 
characterization of Lucilius. Comis et urbanus indicate a characteri- 
sation not different from Cicero's designation of Lucilius as homo 
pertirbanus, and therefore entirely credible for the older standpoint 
of Lucilian criticism which Horace's opponent represents. 

> Cf. Semu L 4. 13 teribemdi r«e<e, which is only a variant for iotwM ioqui {LaiimiaM), 
just as 6p$orifpm^ta » *SXXif n#fi6t. 

*IKad 6 189, yeXott^arot hrl trwtw 6 wrfxo^' ^rop^ *Apirro^9ti dBminu; or 
A 129, wmKouU^p otorrmt r^ w^tifr^w. From sach obeovations and others of a similar 
dkaraetw arose the Hfr'^ttm, or dhr«ip(a.* K 252, Bt/k r6 w\uOpiKkifro9 ftfni^ia, and 
K 372, HXorm i^nuuL vuSw. See the indices of Lehrs, Anstarekus, and L4idwich« 
BomtriadU TexUariHk. 
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With regard to limatior^ etc., the estimate seems certainly exag- 
gerated, in comparison, for example, with Terence, who would 
appear to us to have vastly more finish. But Cato was not the only 
one of the earlier critics to attribute elegance and finish to Lucilius. 
It is discernible also in the judgment of Varro, who named Lucilius 
as an example of the xO'po-icriip laxvbsy the genus grcunle, which he 
defined by the words venvstas et subtilitas (Cell. vi. 14). As for the 
rest of the passage, it is of peculiar interest and value to discern that 
the difiScult and disputed line quam rudis et Graecis intacti carminis 
auctor has its origin in this earlier stratum of Lucilian criticism. I 
need not repeat with detailed argument (what I have urged in my 
earlier study) that it compares Lucilius, not with himself, but with 
any originator of a form of literature which had not the benefit of a 
Greek prototype. It recognizes him, as Horace does in vs. 48 
and again in ii. 63, as the inventor — evpirris — of satire. The pas- 
sage is of great value, if I am right in recognizing Cato as Horace's 
opponent, in that it enables us to put our hand upon one at least of 
those pre-Horatian critics who recognized in the work of Lucilius the 
creation of a new type — a carmen rude — ^in form, if not in spirit and 
in matter, independent of the Greeks. It was an act of definition 
which it would appear had not yet been made in Cicero's day. For 
Cicero, Lucilius is merely an individual, with individual traits of a 
humorous or satirical tendency.^ 

But though Horace dissents from the predicates of praise which 

his opponent awards to Lucilius, he does not bother with refutation. 

For argument's sake he concedes the points, and proceeds to show 

that such praise, even if true for the standards of Lucilius' time, is 

not valid for the present: 

sed ille 
si foret hoc nostrum fato delapsus in aevom 
detereret sibi multa, etc. 

It is the same type of criticism that we had above in the rejoinder, 
aeri atvdiorum. 

1 For a fuller expositioD of the developmeDt from Lucilius to a chatacUr Luci2uinii«, 
and so to Boiura as a literary type, see the writer's paper *'Satura — the Genesis of a 
Literary Form," in this journal, VI (1911), 140 £F. Since the matter is still one of 
some debate, I venture to record Leo's judgment {Rdm. LtUraturgeach,, Vol. I, p. 423) : 
"Dass die Gattung swisohen Lucilius und Horas nur der individuelle Lucilius ist, 
fOhrt H. sehr gut aus." 
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Finally we may note that the adversarius is a poet, open to the 
reproach of cultivating popular favor: 

neque te ut miretur turba labores, 
contentus panels lectoribus. An tua demens 
vilibus in ludis dlctari carmina mails ? 

There is, I suspect, in these words some satirical thrust that escapes 
us. At all events it is plain that the lines would have point and sig- 
nificance only in the case of some poet of contemporary prominence. 
The spirit underlying Horace's words is one that can be observed at 
almost any time: the complacency of the little-read and minor poet 
(especially if he is supported by a clique or school) before the popular 
favorite of the day. The event of time has of course turned things 
upside down, and major and minor poet of 40 B.C. have changed 
places. It is possible, therefore, that this may be Horace's ill-natured 
interpretation of the contemporary vogue of Cato's poetry, whose 
Lydia and Diana were heralded by his admirers as immortal. That 
they might thus early have found their way into the general auditoria 
of the granmiarians is made credible by the report that Caecilius 
Epirota, the f reedman of Atticus and friend of Gallus, primus (dicUtar) 
VergiUum et alios poetas novos pradegere coepisse. It would, however, 
be more natural to think of Cato's poetry as affording the^ material of 
poetical study and musical composition to his disciples — ^to Demetrius 
and Tigellius and the rest, whose pupils are called girls (discipularum), 
not perhaps because there were no others, but to characterize thus 
by innuendo the effeminacy of the whole school of poetry which looked 
to Cato as head. 

In the case of the names of Demetrius and TigeUius, Horace 
follows the principle, which I have noted above, of keeping from his 
pages satirical mention of more important personages. In purpose 
and intention the words are aimed at larger game; but either from 
motives of restraint, or from some principle of exclusion, the humble 
followers are made to take the place of the master. 

We have now completed our survey of the characteristics revealed 
by the adversarius whom Horace combats in this satire. It will be 
seen that the pertinent passages have had to do for the most part 
with a fauior Lncili whose praise of the elder satirist Horace repre- 
sents as false or ill directed; once the opponent is appealed to as the 
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grammarian in the abstract who exercises his right of criticism upon 
Homer; at the end the vogue and popularity of the opponent's 
poetry is introduced for satirical treatment and contrast. It is 
needless to complete the chain of argument and add that these traits 
are in harmony with that which is known to us from other sources 
of the activities and position of Valerius Cato, grammarian, poet, 
and editor of Lucilius. At the same time it is obvious that they are 
too general to afford anything more than the possibility of such 
identification. More precise identification must come in another 
way. It has already been indicated, but may be repeated here: the 
adversarius of our poem as it stands is defined by the words quia tarn 
Lucili favdor inepte in vs. 2. But, as we have already pointed out 
above, these words are the generalization of CaUme defensore tuo 
in the initial eight lines. If, therefore, these lines be accepted as 
having formed the original begmning of our satire, it will appear that 
the adversarius of the remainder is a figure if not throughout identical 
with Cato, yet drawn from Cato and his school. 

It is unfortimate that the names which Horace expressly men-, 
tions — Hermogenes (Tigellius), Fannius, Pantilius, and Demetrius — 
lead us nowhere in identifying the opposition. But the fact that they 
appear at all in Horace is an index of their obscurity and unim- 
portance, so that it is not surprising that we can gather so Uttle light 
from them. Some other allusions, however, are more significant. 
The mention of Varro Atacinus and Pitholeon Rhodius (both in the 
past tense) is doubtless to be explained by the fact that they are 
no longer living, though only recently dead. There is nothing to 
indicate that Varro of Atax is closely associated with the opposition 
which Horace attacks, since the mention of him is without satirical 
color. It is noteworthy, however, that he belongs in the general 
categoiy of Alexandrinism, and is named by Propertius as a precursor 
in elegy, along with Catullus. 

As for Pitholeon, it is a very brilliant and plausible conjecture of 
Bentley that he is identical with the M. Otacilius Pitholaus, whose 
carmina maledicerUissima^ directed against Julius Caesar are referred 

X Ck>DceniiDg the character of these compoeitiODS, we have only the evidence 
of the scholia: epigrammata effutivit magia quam aeripait. There is no reason to doubt 
the correctness of this tradition : his poems were probably abusive epigrams like the 
carmina Bibaculi tt CahUli rtS^ria contumeliU Cauarumt to which Tacitus alludee 
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to by Suetonius (75), and from whom Macrobius 2, 2, 13 quotes a 
witticism. The change in the name to another and related form is 
accounted for, Bentley observes, by the fact that Pitholavla could not 
be used in the hexameter. To this may be added the further sug- 
gestion that slight modification of it afforded a decent cloak for rather 
sharp personal allusion, and yielded at the same time a more dis- 
tinctively Greek form suitable to the argument. 

At vs. 30 Canu9ini more bilinguis we have a personal allusion 
which doubtless was significant to Horace and his audience, but it 
escapes us, unless, as the scholiast surmises, it refers to Rtholeon. 
That is, however, only an ancient guess, as the alternative form of 
the scholium shows, though a very natural and plausible one in the 
context of the passage. 

Another personal allusion, which for Horace's time and circle had 
the value of a name, is contained in turgidus AVpinus in vs. 36. The 
testimony of the pseudo-Acronian scholia in this case is more valuable, 
since they give information which cannot be deduced from the 
context: Ftt;aciiZum guendam poetom GoUum ton^Y. That this identi- 
fication is correct, and that the person here referred to as the "mur- 
derer of Mennon" and the "polluter of the Rhine" (with satirical 
reference to his Latinity) is in fact Furius Bibaculus, is a conclusion 
which modem scholarship has for the most part accepted. The 
reasons may be found briefly stated by Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa, 
8.V. Furii 33 and 37. , 

There remains still one other personal allusion, noteworthy 

because of its abusiveness and of special value for our inquiry, since 

even without the initial eight lines it serves in a measure to define and 

classify the opponents of Horace — 

simius iste 

nil praeter Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum. 

It is obvious that no one can offer a conclusive answer to this riddle 
of identification, which at best can have been easy only for a limited 

{Ann. 4. 34) ; and from Catullus too oue could adduce some examples in this type of 
poetry of the same free use of Greek words which is criticised in PitholeoD. 

The possible identificatioD of this Pitholaus with the L. (V)oltacilius Pilutus (Plotus) 
of Suet. De rhei. 3 has been discussed by Herts {Rh. Mu9,, XLIII [1888], 312) and by 
Schanz {Rdm, Lit., I, 2*. p. 119). There is undoubtedly much to be said for it, though 
the corruption of the names in the manuscripts makes a certain conclusion impossible. 
The main point for our consideration in such an identification is the fact that Mab 
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audience in the poet's own day. But I venture to believe that the 
general environment to which I have assigned our satire gives us the 
material for a pretty good guess at the identity of the unknown ape. 
That he was a person of some distinction or consideration (and 
therefore not the Demetrius of vs. 79, as the scholia say) may be 
inferred from the use of an epithet of disguise. Now then, if Cato 
were the prime object of criticism throughout, it will appear that 
simiua iate is most naturally stmiiia CaUmis. The rest then is plain 
sailing; for our record yields us such a faithful satellite of the master 
in the person of the same Furius, referred to above, whose devotion 
to Cato and whose imitations of Catullus may both be comprehended 
in the opprobrious simitis. His loyalty to Cato as well as his mastery 
of the poetical manner of Catullus are revealed by the two poems 
in hendecasyllables which Suetonius has preserved {De gram. 11), 
the one beginning, 

si quis forte mei domum Catonis, 

the other playing upon the theme of the forced sale of Cato's Tusculan 

villa, 

Catonis mode, Galle, Tusculanum. 

In the ancient literature of satire and invective there are many 
examples in which some sort of relation is present between the ficti- 
tious names or opprobrious epithets employed and the real names 
themselves. The most common form of such relationship consists 
of metrical equivalence, though often it goes further an4 parodies the 
sound or form of the real name. A notable example of the latter 
t3rpe is the parody of the nlaine of Tiberius Claudius Nero, which 
Suetonius (Tib. 42) reports — Biberiua CcUdius Mero, "propter 
nimiam vini aviditatem." To the same class should probably be 
assigned Catullus' Volusius for ihe polygraph Tanusius Geminus, 
perhaps with play upon volumen. In other instances only metrical 
and syllabic equivalence, with some characterizing but satirical 
significance, is sought. Thus Quintilian (vi. 3. 57) reports that 
lunius Bassus, was called Asintia Albus. Of similar character would 

rhetorician referred to by Suetonius is represented as a client and retainer of Pompey, 
whom he is said to have taught, and whose father's life he is reported to have written. 
He might therefore be added to the number of those grammarians and students from 
the entourage of Pompey who devoted themselves to Lucilian studies and imitations 
(Marx, P^l. U). 
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be our present example — simitAS isle for its metrical equivalent 
Fnrius iate, followed by words describing one aspect of his imitative 
nature.^ 

excursus: a POSSIBLB fragment of VALERIUS CATO 

The word urbantia, in the transferred sense which it bears in 
lines 13 and 63, arose late in Roman usage. Mommsen, in the third 
volume of his Raman History (p. 577 of the sixth edition), called 
attention to this fact in these words: ''Dass Wort und Begriff der 
Urbanit&t in dieser Zeit [the end of the Republic] aufkamen, beweist 
nicht dass sie herrschte, sondem dass sie im Verschwinden war, und 
dass man die Abwesenheit dieser Urbanit&t schneidend empfand." 
The principal text upon which this observation is based is Cicero 
Adfam. iii. 8. 3 to Appius Claudius Pulcher: 

Primum te hominem non solum sapientem, verum etiam ut nunc loqui- 
mur urbanum, non arbitabar genere isto legationum delectari. 

The letter of Cicero dates from the year 51. One or two earlier 
examples in Cicero's writings might be cited, but without inv^dating 
the general accuracy of this temporal definition ut nunc loquimur* 
We may compare agiain his words in the oration Pro Caelio 33 : 

Sed tamen ex ipsa (Clodia) quaeram, utrum me secum severe et graviter 
et prisce agere malit, an remisse et leniter et urbane. 

^ Professor W. A. Heidel Id Proc. Am, Phil. Aasn,^ XXXII (1901), p. zli (and more 
fuUy Id Ckus, Rev.^ XV (1901), 217 oootends that the Furius addressed and referred to 
by Catullus is a number of his poems is Furius Bibaculus. To me the identification 
seems in every way most plausible and clarifsring. The playful skit in which he is 
addressed about the location of his villa (26) — Furi villula voatra non ad Auatri — 
will be recalled. A counterpart to this of a later time Heidel recognises acutely in the 
hendecasyllables of Furius Bibaculus on the Tusculan villa of Cato, cited above. In 
similarity of conceit and of technique (especially the concluding line of each) the 
resemblance is striking, and whether we accept the identification proposed or not, it 
can scarcely be doubted that Furius Bibaculus was in fact influenced by the epigram 
of Catullus. Heidel's further suggestion that some of the Catullian imitations in the 
CatcUepta are to be attributed to Furius is attractive and intrinsically plausible, but 
lacks evidence. One does not like to attribute the coarse but amusing parody of 
Catal. 8 {Sabinus Ule quern videtis hospites) to Virgil, but, whoever the author, it would 
not be amiss to characterise him, with Horace, as aimitu doctua cantare CcUtUlum, 

> The meaning of urbaniu in this passage is discussed by Lutech ("Die Urbanitas 
nach Cicero," in Festschrift fUr Crecelius, Elberfeld, 1881). He holds that Cicero's 
expression ut nunc loquimur refers only to a new shade of meaning which Cicero had 
himself introduced, corresponding to a Stoic use of the Greek dffreiott comprehending 
*' das RechtsgefQhl," or iustUia. This interpretation is derived doubtless from another 
letter to Claudius Pulcher {Adfam. iii. 7. 5) — "addo urbanitatem, quae est virtus, ut 
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Here, without pressing the antithesis too closely, it is apparent 
that urbanitas (urbane) represents a quality contrasted with the prisca 
severUas of an earlier time. Again, in the Brvius (171) Cicero causes 
Brutus to inquire qui est iste tandem urbanitaits color t — and he makes 
reply as one seeking to define and set forth a conception which had not 
yet become formulated. From the beginning the idea of wit and 
cleverness of speech seems to have been present in the word as well 
as elegance and refinement, and in fact it seems clear that in ordinary 
usage this was the prevailing notion. A witticism marked by grace or 
elegance is urbanitas} In the next generation after Cicero, Domitius 
Marsus {qui de urbanitate diligentissime scripsit) was obliged to point 
out that there were quaedam non ridicula sed elegarUer dicta .... 
quae sunt quidem urbana^ sed visum tamen non habent (Quint, vi. 3. 
102). It appears, in fact, that Marsus took a firm stand against the 
tendency to restrict the word to wit and humor. To that end he 
invoked the history of the word, calling attention to the lateness of 
its use in the transferred sense: 

Neque enim ei de risu sed de urbanitate est opus institutiun, quam, 
proprium esse nostrae civitatis et sero sic intellegi coeptam. 

That the word in these transferred meanings (of wit, elegance, 
etc.) is really of the Ciceronian period, as is implied by the language of 
Cicero, Domitius, and Quintilian, may be seen, furthermore, from 
the fact that it does not occur in the Auctor ad Herennium except 

Stoici reotissiine putant." But Lutsch has taken the phrase too seriously. What 
Cicero missed in Appius in both passages was a sense of proportion and humor, the 
traits of a cultivated gentleman, which should have kept him from the morose sensi- 
tiveness revealed by his letters to Cicero. This appears clearly from the following 
letter {Ad /am. iii. 9), which Cicero wrote after the return of Appius to Rome: *'Viz 
tandem legi litteras dignas Appio Claudio, plenas humanitatis officii diligentiae. 
Aspectus videlicet urbis tibi tuam pristinam urbanitatem reddidit," etc. Lutsch 
furthermore has failed to take account of the corroboration of Cicero's observation 
which Domitius Marsus (v. infra) affords (*'sero sic intellegi coepit"), and in general 
he has neglected the history of the word. There are several other passages in the 
Letters, in which Cicero complains of the disappearance of the old Roman urbanity, 
just as in these two letters he missed this saving grace in Appius. In all cases he 
refers to one and the same quality — ^a cultivated sense of proportion and humor. Cf . 
Ad/am. vii. 31. 2; ix. 15. 2; Ad. Q. Frat. ii. 8. 2. 

'Cio. Pro Caelio 7: " (maledictio) si petulantius iactatur oonvicium, si facetius 
tirbanitoanominatur"; Z>e or. ii. 231: *'ezplicare totum genus hoc iocandi .... oum 
tantam vim et utilitatem aalia et urbanxtatia esse fateatur"; De off. i. 104: " alteram 
(iocandi genus) elegans, urhanum, ingeniosum faoetum." 
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in the literal sense (praetor y quaestor urbantu), although there are 
several places, especially in the discussion of wit and humor, where it 
might have been employed, and in which connection its use is fre- 
quent in Cicero and Quintilian. Not much could be argued from its 
absence from the fragments of Lucilius, but in neither Terence nor 
Plautus is it found, though one or two instances could be named 
which show the starting-point of the later development.^ 

In view, therefore, of these facts, what shall we say of the following 
passage from Quintilian {loc. cU.) derived from Domitius Marsus: 

<Urbaiium) paulo post ita finit, Catonis ut ait opinionem secutus: ur- 
banus homo erit, cuius multa bene dicta responsaque enmt, et qui in 
sermonibus, circulis, conviviis, item in contionibus, omni denique loco, 
Tidicule commodeque dicet. Risus erit quicumque haec faciet [orator]. 

It is certain, I fancy, that with Catonis opinionem Quintilian means 
to ascribe this definition to Cato the Censor. In this he is followed 
by all modem scholars so far as I have examined. Jordan places 
the fragment among the Apothegmata, and Gressner (quoted by 
Spalding, ad loc.) cited passages from Cato to show that it is in his 
manner. But if there is any truth in the history of the word as out- 
lined above, it would seem impossible to believe that Cato could be 
the author of such a definition. That Quintilian entertained some 
shadow of doubt about its authenticity may be suspected from his 
cautious (and unusual, v. Bonnell, Lex.) phrase ut ait — a doubt 
which he might very well have entertained, since in viii. 3. 35, in 
quite another connection, he cites the remark of Cicero from the 
letter to Claudius Pulcher, which was our starting-point — te hominem 
ut nunc loquimur urbanum — ^in illustration of the statement that 
some words and meanings have come into very recent usage. 

In fact, the definition which Domitius quotes as the opinio 
Catonis cannot be much earUer than the time of Cicero's letter, 
and therefore does not belong to the elder Cato. But apart from 
the meaning attached to urbanus, it is manifest that we have here 
the language of a technical definition which aims to comprehend a 
variety of conditions (striving toward universality in the manner of 

1 Ter. Adelphi 42: "ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam secutus sum," with 
whole context and antithesis; Plautus MosL 15: *'tu urbanus vero scuira, deliciae 
I>opli, rus mihi tu obiectas ? " Trin. 202: "urbani assidui oires, quos sctirras vocant." 
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scholastic definition): clever sayings spoken with or without the 
challenge of another^ {bene dicta responaaque), under all circiunstances 
of place and consequent style {in aermonibiui, etc., .... in can- 
tionibiu^), with due regard not only to wit, but also to suitability' 
{ridicule cammodeque). Is this the sort of thing that we can credit 
to the elder Cato? Scarcely. It belongs to the period of the 
t^hnical discussion of such questions, and betrays the hand of the 
professional theorist or grammarian.^ I ventmre, therefore, to con- 
clude that the definition was quoted by Domitius Marsus from his 
older contemporary, Valerius Cato, whom he referred to, in the 
same manner as is done by Catullus, Furius, and Horace, by the 
simple cognomen. The fact then that the elder Cato was a wit, and 
was quoted (as it would seem) by Domitius Marsus as affording 
examples of urbanitaa, lead to Quintilian's hesitating attrilMition of 
the definition to the Censor. 

Quintilian in his discussion does not make plain why Domitius 
quotes the definition of Cato, but the reason is obvious: it was to 
criticize it. Rieus erit quicumque haec faciei — ^that is to say, Cato in 
his definition presents the point of view which Domitius was at pains 
to refute {sunt urbana, quae risum tamen non habent). To. Domitius 
urbanitas was no longer merely a rubric under the heading de rieu, but 
a quality by itself {neque ei de rieu sed de urbanitate est opus institutum, 
ibid.). 

^ On this distiDotioD cf. Cio. De or. ii. 230, and Quint, vi. 3. 14: *'longe venustiora 
omnia in respondendo quam in provocando/' 

s Something could be said here with much plausibility, or even probability, for 
corUentionibua instead of corUionHma; for coniio is only a specific and not a generic an- 
tithesis to aermo. The larger antithesis is conterUio (-onea) : cf . Cic. De off. ii. 48, " duplex 
ratio sit orationis .... sermo .... contentio," corresponding to the Greek diaki- 
ywSai and dy<aplj;)eir$ai. Cf. De Ugg. i. 11, and Quint, vi. 3. 14. 

'This point is strongly insisted upon both by Cicero (De or. u. 237, "quatenus 
autem,*' etc.) and by Quintilian (vi. 3. 28, "refert his ubi quis utatur," etc.). 

* The expression rieue erit is a colloquialism (for rieum movebit) which need present 
no difficulty. It will be easily understood if we recognise this fragment as detached 
from a larger treatment of laughter (de riau), its use, and the means of provoking it. 
One section of this discussion was devoted to vocabulary or terminology. We may 
compare Quint, vi. 3. 17 ft. With regard to the final words — rwiM erii quicumque haee 
faciei [orator] — I have suggested, in view of the universality of the definition as well 
as of the unnatural use of a substantive with quicumquet that orator be bracketed as 
the addition of someone (scarcely Quintilian himself) who sought to limit the definition 
to oratory. 
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Now it is a curious circumstance that Horace, like Domitius, was 
at variance with the current estimate of that which constituted 
urbanitas. It has been noted above that Cicero called Lucilius per- 
larbantis, and it is plain that he means this in the sense of "very 
witty."^ Again, Horace in vs. 65 accepts for the argument's sake 
without conceding its truth, this same earlier characterization of 
Lucilius— /um< comis et turbanus. What these predicates connoted 
to HoriEice's opponent, and why Horace does not agree with them 
does not there appear, but a comparison with the fourth satire yields 
the desired explanation. At 4. 86 Horace draws the picture of the 
guest whose tongue does not spare his fellow-guests, nor even his 
host, in his desire to raise a laugh and gain the name of a wit — qui 
capUd ri9U8 hominum famamque dicads. To Horace such a one is 
malicious {hie niger est) : but to his opponent hie iibi eomis et tarbanua 
liberque videtur. It ia interesting testimony to the prevailing use 
of the word and to Horace's dissent from it. It was thus that Cicero 
had used the epithet perurbantis of Lucilius, it was thus that the 
judgment which Horace combats had called him etmns et urbanus. 
The characteristic of Lucilius, like the guest of the fourth satire, in 
respect of wit was excess and lack of decent restraint {risu diducere 
ritiurn)^ which earlier criticism, including Cato, had called wrbanUas. 
Horace's own conception of the nature of this quality doubtless 
embraced other things, but it is significant that he puts moderation 
in the foreground — wrbani parcentis tnribus alque extenuantis eas 
cansuUo. 

Where or in what connection Cato had defined the urbanus it is 
impossible to say, but it would not be unreasonable to conjecture that 
his discussion took its origin from his Lucilian studies. In some 
such connection it would appear that Horace took cognisance of the 
same discussion which later provoked the dissent of Domitius M^irsus. 

Nkw Haysn 



> See the pmwgfw quoted above, p. 89, note 1, and alao Ad fam, ix. 15. 2, ** veteres 
•tqnie tirbaiit salee." In BntiuM 172, a paaaace drawn from a Lucilian scene, nctcio quo 
a^yore mimmmh ie used to define urboititat. Cf. alao Porphyr. Ad Hor. Serm. L 3. 40, 
**Liieilimna MrbamHaU usns in tranaita amaritodinem aspersit." 
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CAESAR'S FIRST WIFE 

We know that Julius Caesar was engaged to a rich woman of an eques- 
trian family, named Cossutia, even before he had assumed the toga nrilis; 
but opinions differ as to whether that engagement ever culminated in a 
marriage. Or rather it is more accurate to say that while at one time 
Caesar's marriage was often accepted as a fact,^ today scholars are almost 
unanimous in declaring that he was only engaged to Cossutia and never 
married to her. Among those who state or imply that Caesar's relations 
with Cossutia never passed beyond an engagement are Baumgarten-Crusius,' 
Napoleon III,' Merivale,* Froude,' Dodge,* Warde Fowler,' Sihler," von 
Mess,* and Rolfe.^* This view is in fact found in the Encyclopaedia Briianr 
nicaf^^ Pauly-Wissowa's Realenq/dopddie,^ and the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae.^ 

The trend of opinion is clearly indicated by a comparison of the two 
editions of Drumann. In the first one^* Cossutia is named as Caesar's 
"erste Gemahlin," while in the revision of 1906^* appears the other view, 
accompanied by the statement: ''Die Worte Suetons verbieten es, Cos- 
sutia als Caesars Gattin zu betrachten."^* 

The prevalence of this view and its appearance in works of such authority 
are the justification for a careful investigation of the scanty clues that can 
be discovered. 

^Cf., e.g., the Ononuutieon in ForceUini's Totiua LatinitaHa Lexicon^ «.o. "Ck>»- 
sutia/' and Liddell, HUtory of Rome, 640, footnote. 

*See Index Nominum Propriorum, 8,v, "Cossutia." 

• Hx8i4rire de JuUa CSsar (1867). I, 253, and n. 5. 

• Hiatory of the RomariB under the Empire, I, 85, n. 3, and Roman Triummralee, 37. 

• Caeaar: A Sketch, 77-78. ^ JtUiua Caeaar, 28. 

• Caeaar, 40. * Annala of Caeaar, 6. 

• Caeaar: Sein Ltben, aeine Zeit und aeine Politik (Leipsig, 1913), 10. 
» Suetoniua in Loeb Classical Library. 

H IV, 938 (11th ed.) ; the article is by H. Stuart Jones. 

w IV (1901), 1674. 

isThe Theaaunu (Orumuutieon, Vol. II) a,v. "Cossutia" refers the reader to the 
article in Pauly-Wissowa. 

M III», 762 (1837). i» nil, 684 (n. 3) and 694. 

>• Ferrero in his Grandezaa e Deoadenaa di Roma (I, 126, n. 1) speaks only of an 
engagement, but describes Cossutia as Caesar's wife in his later work on The Women 
of the Caeaara (p. 20). 

03 
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The only place in which Cossutia is actually named is Suet. lul. 1: 
"dimissa Cossutia, quae familia equestri sed admodum dives praetextato 
desponsata fuerat, Comeliam Cinnae quater consulis filiam duxit uxorem." 
The k^ to the passage lies, of course^ in dtmissa. What does dimiUere 
mean in Latin and particularly in Suetonius? In the following passages in 
our author the word is used of divorcing a wife: Augustus 62. 1; 63. 2; 
60. 1; Tiberius 7. 2; 10. 1; 35. 1; 49. 1; Nero 35. 2 and Domitian 8. 3. It is 
also used in Col. 25. 1 of ending marriages by divorce. In the Scriptorum 
Histariae Augustae Lexicon of Carolus Lessing (1901-6) one finds dimiUere 
used of divorce in Hadrian 11.3 and M, A. 19.8. Valerius Maximus vi. 
3. 10 and Justin xi. 11. 5 show the same iise. Butof eitmitterein thesenseof 
''to break an engagement" I have observed no instances.^ 

On the other hand, on two occasions when Suetonius is clearly speaking 
of the breaking of an engagement, he uses repudiare, once of the dismissal 
of the intended bridegroom {lul, 21) and once of the dismissal of the intended 
bride (Cl. 26. 1). This verb is, of course, used of divorce also, but its 
employment with reference to the breaking of an engagement is clearly 
attested both by these passages and by Dig. 50. 16. 191. Other expressions 
used of severing an engagement are repudium rniUere (Dig, 24. 3. 38); repur 
dium remiUere (Plant. Aul. 4. 10. 69 and Dig. 50. 16. 101, § 1); and repih- 
dium renuntiare (Plant. Aul. 4. 10. 53 and Ter. Phorm. 4. 3. 72). Had then 
Suetonius intended to refer merely to a broken engagement, we have every 
reason to suppose that he would have used repudium with one of these verbs, 
or repudiare (as he actually does twice). 

There is, however, one other passage bearing on the matter, and that is 
Plutarch Caes. 5: Fcvoficyos Sk dwo r^ ^XT^ iKUvqi Tpirrjy ^yayero yvmuea, 

Uo^wrftav If Pompeia was his third wife, Cornelia must have been the 

second. Who was the first ? The name of Cossutia is needed to fill the gap, 
for if Caesar did not marry her, Pompeia was Caesar's second wife. The 
prevalence, however, of the belief that Caesar did not marry Cossutia, is 
responsible for such statements as that of Hermann Schickinger:' '' Uofunjiay 

zweite Gemahlin Casars Plutarch nennt sie die dritte Frau C&sars, 

da dieser vor seiner Ehe mit Cornelia mit Cossutia verlobt war." In other 
words, Plutarch must be declared wrong here in order to support the preva- 
lent opinion. Napoleon III disposes of these words thus: ''Plutarque dit 
que Cornelia fut la premiere femme de C^sar, quoiqu'il pr6tende qu'il 
^pousa Pompeia en troisi^es noces." The imperial author clearly used 
a mistranslation of Plutarch,' for that writer never speaks of Cornelia as 
Caesar's first wife. 

1 In Suet, Tit. 1.2 ab urbe clearly indicates that dimiUere is used of actual sending 
away. 

* In the " Erkl&rendes Namenverzeichnis" in his Auswahl aua Plutarch. 

s Cf. North's translation: "Afterwards, when he was come out of that office, he 
married his third wife Pompeia, having a daughter by his first wife, Ck>rnelia." 
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If, then, Caesar actually married Cossutia, when did the marriage occur ? 
How old was he at the time ? It must, of course, have taken place after his 
assiunption of the toga nrilis; the words of Suetonius would of themselves 
inply that, even aside from the fact that it was only after its assumption 
that the youth might l^ally contract a marriage. 

When he assumed it, we cannot of course be certain, as the event is not 
mentioned in what is extant of the Life. We may, however, safely infer 
that it was referred to in the lost beginning, for Suetonius mentions its 
assumption by the various emperors in the following passages: Aug. 8. 1; 
Tib. 7. 1; Cal. 10. 1; Claud. 2. 2; Nero 7. 2; GaJba 4. 3; Fe«p. 2. 2; he 
fails to mention it in the lives of Otho, Vitellius, Titus, and Domitian, all 
among the later Lives and (save Domitian) the shorter ones. Moreover, 
where he refers to the assiunption of the toga virilis, the mention is made 
at the proper chronological place in the Life. This being the case, we may 
surmise that, as the mention of Caesar's assumption of it was probably in 
the lost opening, the event preceded the first one alluded to in the extant Life. 
The opening sentence clearly implies a transition to the account of a new 
year, the sixteenth of Caesar's life. He must accordingly have assiuned the 
toga virilis in his fifteenth year at the very latest, i.e., when fourteen years 
old. The event would fall, therefore, late in 86 b.c.^ or early in 85 b.c' 

It was, accordingly, after this, perhaps in the year 85, that Caesar 
married Cossutia; one would fancy that it must have occurred before 
his father's death (between July, 85, and July, 84). Under the follow- 
ing consuls (i. e., in 84 or 83) Caesar married Cornelia after a divorce had 
been secured from Cossutia. 

That the marriage with Cossutia followed the assumption of the toga 
virilis is not merely suggested by Suetonius' words but necessitated by 
Roman law. Thus Rossbach (UTUersuchungen aber die R&mische Ehe, 411) 
declares: "Der Eintritt in die Pubertat giebt das Recht erne legitime Ehe 
einzugehen. Hiermit ist aber die Annahme der Toga virilis vorausgesetzt. 
Der JOngling kann im Enabenkleide nicht heirathen, da auch das Madchen 
bei der Hochzeit mit der Toga pura und der Tunica recta angethan sein 
muss."* 

Such youthful marriages, on the part of males, as that here postulated 
(i.e., at fourteen or fifteen years of age) were not impossible among the 
Romans, though not at all common. Caesar himself must have married 
Cornelia when he was either sixteen or seventeen years of age. The term 
Ovid (Trist. iv. 10. 69) applies to himself at the time of his first marriage, 
paene jtuer, would exactly fit the youthful Caesar on the occasion of his 

> This assumes Caesar's birth in 100 b.o. 

* Sihler {AnnaU of Caesar, 6) suggests *' possibly in March, 84"; I agree entirely 
with his reasoning, but the result would then, it seems to me, have to be March, 86. 

* Cf . also Marquardt, Daa PrivaiUben der lUmer, I, 29. 
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marriage to Cossutia. In one inscription^ we read of a gladiator who died 
at the age of twenty-two, and had been married seven years. In another' 
we find the following verses: "Intra ter quinos infelix occidit annos, Sic 
illi coniunx, sic toga pura data est." 

It seems, therefore, on the basis of the invariable meaning of dimiUere 
in Suetonius (and indeed, as far as cited, elsewhere in Latin literature) and 
on the basis of the passage in Plutarch Caea. 5 that we can hardly escape the 
conclusion that Caesar fnarried Cossutia. The objection of Groebe, who 
revised Drumann's work, that Suetonius' words forbid our regarding 
Cossutia as Caesar's wife, does not seem to me sound. If one were to say: 
"Cossutia was divorced by Caesar; he had become engaged to her while 
still a praetextatu8" the reader would readily assume (1) that a marriage 
actually took place, (2) that the engagement had preceded the assumption 
of the toga virilis, but (3) that the marriage had followed it. And does 
not Suetonius in the passage under discussion really say what has just been 
presented hypothetically ? Indeed, of the emperor Tiberius these very 
words of Suetonius might have been used, for he divorced Vipsania Agrippina 
(Suet. Tib. 7. 2), to whom he had been betrothed while he was still a prae- 
texUUus (Nepos Att. 19). 

To claim, therefore, that Cossutda did not marry Caesar, demands that 

we believe dimiUere to be used in an unparalleled sense, and that Hutarch 

Com. 5 be calmly set aside as incorrect. In short, what little evidence we 

have on the matter, all forces us to conclude that Cossutia was actually 

Caesar's wife. 

MoNROB £. Dethbch 

UNiVEBsmr OF Cauvornia 



MAY A HERO HAVE A TEMPLE? 

As his initial argument against the identification of the famous temple 
at Athens with the Theseum, Mr. Frazer {Pansaniae^s Description of Greece, 
n, 153) remarks: "Theseus was not a god but a hero; hence his sanctuary 
was not a temple but a ?ier6on. The distinction between deities and worship- 
ful heroes was a sharp one in Greek religion; only a deity had a temple 
(naos) ; a hero had a heroic shrine {heroon)." In this connection the follow- 
ing list of individuals to whom naoi are ascribed by Pausanias is significant: 
Amphiaraus, at the Amphiareum in Attica (1. 34. 2); Ajax, at Salamis 
(1. 35. 3); Cyamites, along the Sacred Way (1. 37. 4); Triptolemus, at 
Eleusis (1. 38. 6) ; Palaemon, at the Isthmus (2. 2. 1) ; Clymenus, at Hermion 
(2. 35. 9); Caesar, at Sparta (3. 11. 4); Augustus, at Sparta (ilnd.); Lycur- 
gus, at Sparta (3. 16. 6); Menelaus, at Therapne (3. 19. 9); Achilles, at 

> C/L. V. 2. 5033. 

* L. Friedlaender. Dantethmoen au9 der SiUemauekklkU Ramt, l«. 460. n. 8. 
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Therapne (3. 19. 11); Roman kings, at Asopus in Laconia (3. 22. 9); Cas- 
sandra, at Leuctra in Laconia (3. 26. 5); Messene, at Messene (4. 32. 11); 
Iphigenia, at Aegira (7. 26. 5); Heracles, at Hyettus in Boeotia (9. 24. 3); 
Heracles, near Boeotian Orchomenns (9. 38. 6); Hercyna, at Lebadea (9. 
39. 3); Trophonins, at Lebadea (9. 29. 4). Several of the temples are said 
by Pausanias to have had statues of the heroes, presumably cult-statues. 
If it be objected that these persons had been deified and virtually were gods, 
the objection may be sustained. Surely, however, if a naos may be devoted 
to Lycurgus, one may be allowed, a fortiori, to Theseus. Not that the 
temple at Athens must for this reason be the Theseum; other argimients to 
the contrary are decisive, but the argument in question will not stand. I 
mentioned this relation briefly some time ago (American Journal of Archae- 
ologyf XIII [1909], 57) without publishing the evidence, which has recently 

come again to my attention. 

C. H. Weller 

Iowa Cmr, Iowa 



NOTE ON CHALCIDIUS' COMMENTARY ON THE 

TIMAEUS ccxxvin 

Wrobel's text reads: ''Hoc loco calumniari solent homines, quibus veri 

indagandi cura nulla est. Dicunt enim Platonem in Phaedro quidem adserere 

animam esse sine ulla compositione proptereaque indissolubilem, in Timaeo 

tamen compositam rem confiteri," etc. WrobeFs index refers to Phaedrua 

245C-246A. But neither there nor elsewhere in the Phaedinis does Plato 

affirm the soul to be "sine ulle compositione proptereaque indissolubilem." 

Chalcidius evidently had in mind Phaedo 78C, da^uvStrov, etc., and SOB, kcI 

d&oAvr^, etc. Chalcidius knew and elsewhere quotes the Phaedo. We 

must restore here in Phaedone. 

Paul Shoret 



•QAirOMEPIA AND HOAYMEPIA 

These terms are used to describe "blemishes" (kouciiu) of the heroic 
verse in the two following passages: 

A. Eustathius, 353. 39: 6XXk r6 itkv rouwrw waOo^ Ix^i &y X6yov kokColv 
lirov9 cTvai, toaffhi r^v 3Xiyofic[r]piav, tj Otiapclrai iv <rrix<p ^i 6Xiyiav 
fup&v Aoyov (Tvyicci/ici^, oTov 

KoWffrbv Pkr/Tpouriy &xtf kol dKoaimfxo (0 678)' 

cvrcXis yhp to ix 8uo fup&v Xoyov, ^yow 6v6fiaroi koX awHo'fiov^ ^p^ov troi 
<njyK€Kfiorr ifo ft u . 

TO Sk KoX rrjv iroXv/ne [r] pCav rpirrp^ dvai KoxCav lirovsy mtf' ^v arixK 
dtnjfyrurrai iK iroAAcov fUpStv Xoyov <rvyK€ifieyosy olov 

hr' &paol(l>v xcipl Ibm r" i^r' Ik t' 6v6fULt€y (Z 253«406, etc.). 
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diirop/ay irpo)3aXXcrcu. ei yap rb ix vhrrt fUfi&v XiSyov awrdBufitvov tctucia 
Imvsj &cL ri /a^ voXXj^ irXcov ro ix irdvrtav itcidvo ro oirovSaidrarov 

irpof 8c /AC rov Svarrjvov Iri fftpcfymr* IXcijcrov (X 59) .... 

B. Anonymus Ambrosianus, in Studemund, Anec. Var. I, p. 215 (vcpt 
rStv taiKo/ierptiiv arC^iav^ &2): 6\.iyofi€pia 8c iarw^ iHw 

avTOKOjariyvf/ros /uyaBv/wv UptarwtXaov (B 706). 

tlpvyrai Sk AXiyo/upia dvo rov roy irorra arixov cis 8vo /lOKa 8iaip^Mr0ai fi^fny rov 
Xoyov. 

VoXv/ACpUX 8c COTiV (olov), 

iv r' cfpa o& ^v xupi Iros r' l^r' & r' ^vo/ia{cK (Z 253, etc.). 

JtpTfnu Sk woXvfupui diro rov woXXcHs rev Xdyov owc^oAu itMptxrw d^ 8cica yap 
fi^ roi) Xfh'^n' Si^fpiTrat. 

Apparently both Eustathius (except in lines 10-12, on which see below) and 
the Anonymus derive their statements from the same somtse, although they 
give different examples of dXiyo/u^xa (H. Grossmann, De doctrinae meiricae 
reliquis ab Euatathio servatis, Aiigentorati [1887], p. 31). Both writers 
used their source without fully understanding it. In the first place, the 
verse cited by the Anonymus as an example of ^Aiyofupca (B 706) is said 
to contain but two "parts of speech" (Passage B, 1. 3 f.). But inasmuch as 
ancient Greek grammar classed nouns and adjectives together as one part 
of speech (^/la; cf. KOhner-Blass, I, 1, p. 355, 2; 356, Anm. 2), there is 
only one part of speech, instead of two, in B 706 — unless avrd is to be regarded 
as a part of speech. Furthermore, Eustathius and the Anonymus do not 
agree on the number of fUprj Xoyov in the verse which is used to illustrate 
woXvfupia (Z 253, etc.), the former counting five and the latter ten. Finally, 
Eustathius is perplexed (Passage A, 10-12) because the example of iroAvfupia 
contains but five ''parts of speech," whereas a famous verse of Homer con- 
tains all eight parts (X 59). This verse is the stock example of the 
rcXciov liros, which is one of the seven ''varieties" (&aif>optii) of the heroic 
hexameter, Hellas Monachus in Studemund, Anec. Var, I, p. 173: rcXciov 
Sk TO ixov oXa TO. fitprj rov Aoyov, (olov) 

wpoi 8' i/i€ Tov Bvarrjvovy Iri ^povcovr' iXifjaov (X 59) ; 

also Studemund, op. cU., pp. 190, 246; Schol. Hephaestion (A), p. 178, Grais- 
ford. Eustathius himself refers to this doctrine in his comment on X 59 
(1256, 60) : ro Sk "irpos 8c fic, kt\" i( 6ktw rov Xoyov /upS>v uvyKucporrfrai, 
With this passage Grossmann (p. 33) compares Schol. Dion. Thrax, 842, 5: 

Koi yap loTiv 'Ofirjpucbi oti;(09 ra oKTut p^pTj rov Xoyov l^ofv ovro9 

npof 8c fic, #crA. 
ro fikv yap "wpoi^^ iari irpodw'tany ro "8c" (rvv8«r/A0v, «crX. 
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In view of these passages it is not strange that Eustathius was perplexed 
when confronted with a verse which is used as an eicample of iroXv/xcpai and 
which contains but five parts of speech. 

The clue to the solution of the aparia and likewise to the real meaning 
of d\iyo/icpila and mkvfjuipui as used by the common source of Eustathius 
and the Anonymus Ambrosianus de re metrica, is to be f oimd in the ambiguity 
of the phrase, ro /a^>o$ rov X6yov. As a grammatical term the phrase means 
"one of the eight parts of speech/' and this is the sense in which Eustathius 
understands it. But the later Greek metrical writers used /AMpof rev koyov 
regularly in the sense of "word" (X<^o$, Xc£cs). The successive steps in 
the development of this use of the phrase are illustrated by four definitions 
of the caesura of the hexameter: 

1. Aristides Quint. 52M: rofirj 8c iart /Aopcov furpov to vptarov h avr^ 
Xoyov dirapriiS^ov, wnp Svo vdSas CiS <iyo/ioia fjJpvf Siaipovv ro /itrpw, i.e., a 
caesura is formed by a word ending within a foot, except the first and 
second feet. 

2. Helias Monachus, vcpt rw ^pioucw furpov, § 2 (Studemund, op. cU., 
p. 172) : yiVcnu 8' avn; (sc. i^ rofi^) iv r§ rpirg x^P? . . . . ^ rcXa A c ^ c a> f . 
Here Xc^is takes the place of Xoyos in 1. 

3. Anonymus Ambrosianus Q, §2 (Studemund, p. 159): n^c^uficpiTs 
i<mv, orav ficra Svo ird8a$ cvptfij <rvXXafiri dirafyri^iowTa d^ riXaov fiipoi koyov; 
the phrase, AimpTCCowra .... X6yov is exactly equivalent to *^iv riXu 
Xcfectfs" in 2. rcXciov was doubtless added to guard against the possi- 
bility of making a rofii; after a preposition in composition, or the like; /a^9oc 
Xoyov is on the way toward meaning Xcf is. 

4. Anonymus Ambrosianiis Q, §1 (ibid.): i4>$€fufjuipri9 Sk Xcyfcrot, otof 
fura rov9 rpcts iro8as cvpc^ avXXaPrj dirafyriiovaa cts fi^pos Xoyov. Here 
TcXciov is omitted, and AmifiTi^owra cis /tAcpos Xoyov is used in the sense of 
iv rcXci Xf(€«a9y that is, pApoi Xoyov (or rov Xoyov) is the equivalent of Xcft9» 
"word," and does not mean "part of speech" (cf. also Schol. Hephaest. 
Ambros., Studemund, op. cit., p. 138; Ps.-Hephaestion, Appendix Lib. II, 
cited below). 

It is this meaning of /lipoq rov Xoyov, i.e., "word" rather than "part 
of speech," which we must find in the second of the passages under dis- 
cussion (B, line 7), for in the verse, 

iy r' apa oi ^v x^^'^ ^^>^^ ''*' ^4^f^ '^ t' ovd/ia{cv, 

there are ten "words" (tc being twice repeated), but only five "parts of 
speech." 

This interpretation throws new light upon the meaning of oXiyo/icpta and 
iroXv/Acpui as used by the source of Eustathius and the Anonymus Ambro- 
sianus. Both of the examples of oXiyop^pla cited by the two writers (B 706, 
678) contain but three words, for inrnKoiUKwrvinixy is a single word. 
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Verses of this kind are extremely rare in the Homeric poems, the only oUier 
occurrences being, 

A 427, afrroioamyytfro¥ ^vycFCDs S<»«c<mo, 
and 

jc 137, avroiouriyviTni 6Xoa^pO¥fK Aii/rao. 

In the later epic the verse which is composed of three words is almost as 
infrequent. The writer has noticed the following cases in about 60,000 
verses: 

Hofn, HymnSf V, 31, warpotooLcriyvfirosj voXvayjfjiAyriop voXvScy/Aoiv, 

XXVII, 3, avrofoouriynfriTi' ;(pvoiaopov 'AxoAAwvoS) 
Hesiod, Works, 383, UXrfia&ay 'ArAaycvMiF hfinXXo/jufydMVj 

Manetho, 4, 227, Sai&foanyfMpMNO't, vpo^i^pas i^x>Xi£fiirpovs, 

396, dKTivtiPoXjLjjo'i ^ocir^opov OvAv/ivoco ( = 1, 322), 
421, djcTin^jSoAigot mipiPXriToun KoruBprQy 
Quint. Smym. X, 58, irorpoMooiyvifnTK icpartpo^poya KvSaivovr^Si 

Orph., LUhica, 80, dp^iwtptwXaaddaa, fiaSti€fiaf dytfe/iocKra, 

758, avroKoatynfrip KexpXnafiwoii ^Apyvporo^os^ 
Orph., HymnSf X, 23, mvpvrc, icvicXorcpijsy dAAorpco/iop^ofiuurc, 

CoUuthus, 21, avroioaaxyvr/Ti[y XcvjcttXcrov *A/i4M,TpiTrii, 

Similarly, no verse in Homer or the later epic poetry, according to the 
observations of the writer, contains more than twelve words, the number 
which is foimd in the verse cited as an example of iroXv/AcpMi (Z, 253, etc.), if 
we count the repetitions of re. Hence we may conclude that &Xiyofupui and 
wokv/upui had no reference to the ''parts of speech," but applied to verses 
containing a very small or very large number of words. 

There are other indications that the metricians counted the numb^ of 
words in the verse. Marius Victorinus (72, 7, K) mentions among the 
versus insignes, "qyaUtun' arationis partibus decurrentes, ut 

comua velatarum obvertimus antemnarum (Verg. Aen. m. 549) 

(where there are only three 'parts of speech' at most); aut dirvrScroi et 
&a v€VT€ (sc. fJL€pStv TCfv Xoyou), ut 

formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin. (Verg. Ed. ii. 1)." 

Marius Plotius, who admits his indebtedness to the graeci nobiles meirici 
(543, 16, K), apparently is following the same source as Victorinus in the 
following passage (505, 15, K) : 

Huius versus, id est heroici, virtutes sunt tres: si dirvyScro? versus 
fuerit .... si fuerit (e^roco^, id est si ^tio^tior ver&ts 1^ gui&usltbet parfifrii« 
arationis fuerit divisus (the ambiguity of fAtpos rov X6yov is again apparent) 
cuius exemplum .... graecumsic, 

oiScofuu fiaaiXSja wo\v)(pwroio MvKijyrfi (cf. A, 46), 

sed iraXv fecit ilium quasi pentacoUm, nam woXvxpwm compositum 
nomen est. 
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PseudQ-Hephaestion, Appendix Lib, II (H. sur JacobsmQhlen, Diss, 
ArgerUor.f X, 248), in a Priscianic illustration of the proper method of describ- 
ing a Homeric verse: 

&i l^r* €vx6iuvo9j Tov 8' licXvc ^otfio^ *AiroXXa»K (A, 43 b 457 =11, 527). 

. . . . ^ffra#co>Aosy ^icroi yap i\€i fUprj Xoyov, i.e., contains eight words. 

Whether the metrician who first noted the number of words in the verse 
Ss likewise responsible for the doctrine of oXiyo/upCa, and woXvfupui is uncer- 
tain. If so, it is an interesting question why the Latin writers on metric 
regarded as "noteworthy" or an "excellence" a type of verse which to the 
Greeks seemed a "blemish." Elsewhere the writer will show that Homer 
and the other Greek epic poets by no means avoided using the tetracoloa. 
For the present it is enough to conclude that the passages discussed above 
reveal a hitherto imnoticed method by which the ancient writers on metric 
classified the different types of the heroic verse. 

Samuel £. Bassbtt 

Untvbbsitt of Vbbmont 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



A Companion to Greek Studies. Edited for the S3mdic8 of the Uni- 
versity Press by Leonard Whiblet, M.A. 3d ed., revised and 
enlarged. Cambridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. 787. 

When the first edition of this handbook appeared in 1905, it represented 
what were supposed to be the sound and safe conclusions of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century, or, rather, what the sixth-form boy, for whose 
benefit so many texts are edited and handbooks compiled in England, and 
the undergraduate reading for honors could safely reproduce in examination 
papers set by conservative dons. Even ten years ago several of the articles 
were behind the times. Crete, for instance, and the speciilations on the 
early civilization of the Aegean, which were inspired by the excavations in 
Crete, was ignored; the epithet ''Minoan" did not occur; the name of Sir 
Arthur Evans was absent from the Index of modem scholars, though it was 
mentioned, cautiously, by Lady Evans in her article on "Dress." Ridge- 
way contributed the section on "Gems," but his Pelasgian theory was 
barely mentioned; now it is respectfully discussed in a whole page, and he 
appears in the Index. Obviously a book that practically ignored Ridgeway, 
Evans, and their followers might be safe as the grave, but would never do 
for the new generation at Oxford and Cambridge. In America, too, one 
would have thought it would langiiish on the shelves. But I find that the 
copy to which I have access is falling to pieces from hard wear at the hands of 
graduate students — of archaeology I Evidently, though in some respects out 
of date, it was a useful handbook, and since the second edition is practically 
the same as the first, a new edition was needed. The more important addi- 
tions are ten carefully written pages on "Ethnology" by Mr. Wace of the 
British School at Athens; and new articles on "Bronzes" and "Jewellery" 
by Mr. H. B. Walters. Waldstein's chapter on "Sculpture" has been 
revised by Professor Bosanquet, who gives most of his extra space to the 
archaic period. Mr. Wace discusses the "Pre-Historic House." Lady 
Evans adds foiu* pages on " Minoan Dress." But the most useful addition is 
the twenty-four new pages on "Pre-Historic Art" by Mr. Wace, fully illus- 
trated from Cretan remains. In fact, more than one hundred pages have 
been added to the volume, and about fifty illustrations. One sees from this 
brief enumeration of additions and revisions that the editor now recognizes 
that the limits of our knowledge, or at least of our theories, are being pushed 
farther back into the prehistoric days of the civilization of the Aegean and 
of Greece. But I foresee yet another edition of this book which will 
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oontaiii a chapter on "Anthropology and the Classics." For the present the 
anthropological scholar, along with Professor Gilbert Murray, Comford, 
and the rest, has not been given a chance. The section on Greek religion 
will then, perhaps, be rewritten by Miss Jane Harrison, whose three pages 
on ''Ritual" have not been revised, and in their bald list of facts do not even 
hint at the well-known views of the author of Themis. Professor Murray 
might well rewrite Jebb's coldly correct siunmary of Greek literatiure, which 
was conceived in the eighties. Though naturally it is unimpeachable, as 
far as it goes, it ignores the modem trend of Homeric studies and the gradual 
change of attitude due to Rothe, Shewan, Scott, and others. How little 
has been done to bring this section up to date may be seen in the paragraph 
on "New Comedy." It was of course originally written before the dis- 
covery of the "Cairo" Menander, and only the following sentence has been 
added : " But his recently recovered plays have not enhanced his reputation." 
In a handbook of this sort we at least expect to be told what plays or, rather, 
portions of plays, were found, and where, and when. It is, however, the 
inevitable fate of a book like this that it should fail at almost every point 
to satisfy the special student who looks up his favorite subject. That 
does not mean that it is not a most useful work, whose reappearance will 
be welcome to English-speaking scholars. And the editor may well retort 
to his critics that he has room only for ascertained facts. I ask then only 
for more facts. For instance, the bibliographies are unnecessarily meager, 
and lack the dates of publication, an omission which makes a bibliography 

almost useless. 

WiLMER Cave Wright 
Bbtn Mawb College 



Benuizung der philosophiachen Schrifien Ciceros durch Lactam: 
Ein Beitrag zur klassischen Philologie. By Franz Fessleb. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. vi-|-56. M. 2.50. 

The ptupose of this work is not entirely clear. For a thorough study 
of the use by Lactantius of Cicero's philosophical writings there might per- 
haps be a place, even after the works on the subject cited by Fessler and by 
Schanz (Gesch, d. rdm. LU,, III, 2d ed., p. 472), but such an intention the 
author in his preface and on pages 1 and 22 expressly disavows, on account 
of the shortness of time at his disposal. He further states that the collec- 
tions of Brandt and Laubmann's edition (CSEL, XIX and XXVII) were 
not used as a basis but merely subsequently compared with his own, a 
method which might have been justifiable had he then made a thorough use 
of them, which he has not. 

Three pages on the life of Lactantius, unnecessary in a treatise of this 
natiue, add nothing new and contain one or two errors. The town in 
Picenum from which the name Firmianus may be derived is not Firmium, 
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but Firmum, and the fact that in it Lucius was a not uncommon praenomen 
will hardly appeal to many readers as a strong proof that it was the home- 
town of the Lactantii. A catalogue of the writings of Lactantius (pp. 4-5) 
might also be considered a superfluity, but it seems strange that it should 
make no reference to the questionable authenticity of the work De morUbua 
perseaUorum, and yet stranger that it should include without conunent 
among the extant writings of Lactantius the Sympositan, This work was 
by Heumann in his edition of 1736 identified with the riddle collection of the 
so-called Symphosius (cf. ArUhd. Lot., ed. Biese, I, 222, n.), and to our sur- 
prise we learn from p. 56 of Fessler's treatise that it is this antiquated edition, 
rather than the standard one of Brandt and Laubmann, which he has chosen 
for his citations, though with the assistance and comparison of others, some 
of them as ancient as 1570 and 16601 

On p. 7 we are told that Lactantius probably knew all the works of 
Cicero, and a partial list of these is given, including the De finibua (of which 
Brandt and Laubmann's index locarum gives no trace; the only parallel cited 
by Fessler [p. 53] seems to be between Div. inst. iii. 12. 9 and Defin. v. 7. 20 ff. 
where the reviewer must plead inability to discover any likeness), the Ad 
Mtarenam (sic), and the **De providerUia" If by this last title there perhaps 
be meant the De Fato, no trace of its use has appeared to me in Brandt and 
Laubmann's index or in Fessler's work, and the same may be said of the 
orations Pro Caelio, Pro ForUeiOf and Pro lege Manilia. 

This study of Lactantius is restricted by Fessler to the InatituHonee, 
and pp. 8-42 are occupied with a synopsis of books i-ii with a running citation 
of Ciceronian parallels. Apparently tiring of this method, he compresses the 
information for book iii (which on p. 7 he stated should be grouped with 
i and ii as opposed to iv-vii) and for books iv-vii into the form of a table 
giving the references to Lactantius, the paralleb in Cicero, and the subject- 
matter of the borrowing. By the sign (Br.) he indicates parallels which he 
has drawn from the collections in Brandt and Laubmann's edition, but the 
reader must not suppose that all others are Fessler's original contribution 
to the subject. Comparison reveals the fact that of the parallels not marked 
(Br.) at least one-half are noted by Brandt and Laubmann, and of the other 
half a considerable number are rather unconvincing philosophical common- 
places. Other good parallels noted by Brandt and Laubmann are not here 
included, to the manifest impoverishment of this work. Inequalities, such 
as the citing (p. 48) of the "Cat. maV* and two lines below of the *'de senect." 
and misprints are all too conunon. These faults and others culminate in 
a carelessly prepared and in places inapposite bibliography at the end of the 
pamphlet. In short, there is httle in the whole treatise which needed to be 
done at aU which will not have to be reworked with better judgment and 

greater acciutMsy. 

Arthub Stanley Pease 
UxiYEBSTrr OF Illinois 
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The Defeat of VaTus and the German Frontier Policy of AugustiM. 
By William A. Oldfather and Howard Vernon Canter. 
University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, June, 1915. Pp. 118. $0.75. 

The writers of this monograph attempt two things: to show that the 
traditional view of the Germanic poUcy of Augustus is untenable, and to 
advocate a more natural and satisfactory theory. The attack on the old 
position leads them into a critical examination of the sources, and of the 
views of modem scholars. The verdict on the sources is that they are 
meager, unsatisfactory, and full of rhetorical influence. In the account of 
the battle of Teutoberg Forest the two best soim;es, Dio and Tacitus, are 
contradictory and incomplete. On the whole the criticism of the sources 
is well taken, but one could wish for a more searching examination of indi- 
vidual points, for at times statements that seem probable are rejected because 
they are found in authors whose reputation is somewhat tarnished. There 
are some generalizations that must be accepted with reservation, like the 
following: ''Florus was concocting a melodrama; Dio arranging an expla- 
nation which would save the credit of Rome and the Roman soldier by putting 
all the blame on the dead who tell no tales; Velleius distorting everything 
in maiorem gloriam of Tiberius, for whom Varus must serve as a foil at every 
turn" (an account of the administration of Varus, p. 101). 

The modem view has assiuned that Augustus attempted the conquest 
of Germany, but abandoned the undertaking after the defeat of Varus. 
Various theories have been advanced to prove both of these assumptions. 
These are taken up in detail and subjected to criticism. It is shown that 
the population and resources of Germany were far less than most scholars 
have beheved; so that if Germany remained free it was due to the fault of 
the Romans rather than to the might of the Germans and their leader 
Arminius. As proof of the weakness of Germany the completeness of 
Charlemagne's conquest is cited, but no account is taken of the fact that 
he was thirty-four years at the task. Our authors claim that there has been 
no satisfactory theory advanced to explain why Augustus desired the con- 
quest of Germany. That of von Ranke, who beheved that Augustus was 
trying to build a world-empire, is contrary to the express statement of 
Augustus and the spirit of his whole life. Komemann's view that the 
influence of the adopted sons of Augustus forced him to abandon his peace 
policy in 2 B.C. rests on a hypercritical analysis of the res gestae, and has no 
real facts to support it. The theory of Gardthausen and others that the 
safety of Gaul demanded the conquest of Grermany is found to be untenable, 
because such a poHcy — i.e., protecting a frontier by new conquests — leads to 
indefinite expansion until a natural barrier is reached, and no such barrier 
is found in the plains of Northern Em-ope. Nor is Meyer's view that 
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Augustus was trying to find a shorter frontier found more satisfactory, 
because the few miles saved by the Elbe-Danube frontier do not compensate 
for the expense of a lai^ger army. Certainly new forces would be needed, 
for if the legions were removed from the Rhine to the Elbe, additional forces 
must be raised to act as a pohce force in Gaul. That Germany was ever 
reduced to the form of a province is also open to suspicion. Strabo and 
Pliny do not mention such a fact, and there are few traces of any permanent 
occupation such as roads and towns. In face of such negative evidence the 
words of Moms and Velleius can hardly be believed. It is, however, not 
a serious argument against occupation to say that Roman legions did not 
winter in Germany, because they seldom did in campaigns in other countries. 
The importance of the battle of Teutoberg Forest, our authors think, has 
been magnified unduly. They find no reason for the usual assiunption that 
this battle marks the turning-point of Rome's policy in the north. If there 
was ever a change of policy, it came in the reign of Tiberius, and for different 
reasons. 

If, however, it is assimied that Augustus was not trying to conquer the 
Germans, but to force them to keep the peace by a series of raids, then most 
of the difficulties of the old view disappear. He was trying to create a series 
of friendly tribes along the frontier to act as a buffer state. This is the 
testimony of the sources, unless one reads them with a preconceived idea 
of conquest. It is also in harmony with the policy used by Augustus in 
other places. He made raids into Arabia, Ethiopia, and Dacia; and the 
buffer state was used in Armenia and Numidia. Such a theory, too, would 
account for the absence of all material evidences of occupation, and for the 
silence of Strabo and Pliny. 

The theory has much to commend it, but there are still difficulties. 
The raids into Dacia and Arabia are not a parallel, because they were not 
repeated for a number of years, as was the case in Germany; later, when 
Dacia menaced Roman territory, as had Germany, Trajan's pohcy was one 
of conquest. The principle of the buffer state could hardly apply, for it 
would have to be a buffer against itself, since the region of danger was the 
district of the Elbe-Rhine. It seems doubtful, too, whether in the unsettled 
and half-civilized condition of the Germans such a state could have been 
maintained. Again, it seems more natunal to include the German cam- 
paigns with the great advance made in the eastern Alps and along the 
Danube, where there was admitted conquest. At least the rebeUions of 
6 A.D. in the Danube region and that of 9 a.d. in Germany are due to an 
attempt to collect a tax, which seems to point to permanent occupation in 
both districts. It is true that the testimony of Florus and Velleius is not 
conclusive, but in view of the fact that Pannonia has much the same history 
as Germany, it seems that this essay is hardly justified in rejecting their 
testimony outright. 
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The essay is interesting, and the claims of the new theory are well pre- 
sented. Whether the theory has been proved or not, a determined assault 
has been made on the old position and some of its defenses damaged; in any 
new discussion of the question this work should be considered. 

J. F. FsRausoN 
BsTN Mawr 



Poseidonios und die judisch-^hristliche Genesisexegese, Von Dr. Karl 
Gronau. Leipzig, Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1914. Pp. viii+ 
313. M. 12. 

In this treatise Dr. Gronau investigates the source of the Hexaemeros 
and 7rp6<r€X€ <rcairr<p of Basil, the HezaemeroSf ircpi mxraoTocreox ayOpwurov 
and De anima et reattrrecHone of Gregory of Nyssa. He finds this source in 
Posidonius' conunentary on the Timaeus, amplified, perhaps, by the addi- 
tion of material from other works of the same author, and handed down 
in the philosophical schools with Uttle alteration. 

Gronau takes as the basis of his argmnent the results of the voliuninous 
literature on Posidonius written in the last forty years. His general method 
of procedure is this: To prove a Posidonian origin for a passage he cites 
parallels from authors supposed to depend upon Posidoniiis. Then by 
pointing out reminiscences of the Timaeus or by showing, often with the aid 
of Chalcidius, that the subject falls within the range of a commentary on the 
Timaeus, he attempts to prove that the source is Posidonius' commentary. 

While Gronau is able to show the presence in Basil and Gregory of scien- 
tific ideas which are attested as Posidonius' or which may be plausibly 
attributed to him, and of commonplaces to which he may well have given 
expression, but of which he was clearly not the originator, he fails utterly, 
in my opinion, to prove the use of a single Posidonian source. We know 
very little about Posidonius' commentary on the Timaeus; there are but few 
references to it in antiquity. The earUest important attempt to determine 
its contents and influence was in Schmekel's Die mitUere Stoa; and later 
writers have used his conclusions as the basis of new investigations without 
stoppiag to verify them. Further, the presence of Stoic elements in an author 
of later antiquity does not justify us in assmning that whatever he has of a 
philosophic nature must come from a Stoic source. We find, indeed, in 
Basil and Gregory a considerable amount of material which demonstrably 
cannot go back to the Stoa. 

Gronau begins with the investigation of Homily 6 of Basil's Hexaemeros. 
This without question contains scientific material taken ultimately from 
Posidonius. I see no proof, however, of the presence of anything Posidonian 
in Homily 1. Gronau tries to explain by reference to Posidonius a some- 
what striking parallel between Basil 49C ff. and Johannes Lydus De mensibuB 
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iii. 3. Basil is answering the question why the first day was called i^f^M /ua, 
not vpvm/f (Gen. 1:5). Lydus does not refer to Genesis, but says that the 
Pythagoreans r^v jcc^oA^ rev xpoyov ovxjl wpwnpf dXXa fuav ^voftaauv* Since 
this was a topic discussed in Genesis-conunentaries (cf. Josephus, Ant,, 1, 29), 
and since we find nothing at all like this attested for Pythagoreans, we are 
forced to the conclusion that Lydus has blundered and that both he and Basil 
are drawing from some commentary on Genesis, not from a philosophical 
source. In 16D in a discussion of ipxi in the sense of a beginning in time, 
Basil says it is absurd to imagine a beginning of a beginning. Gronau 
compares this with Cicero Sommum Scipionis zxv. 27, which Corssen regards 
as Posidonian. But in the latter passage, which is a paraphrase of Phaedrus 
235, principium is not a beginning in time, but a metaphysical principle. 
The meanings of dpxi which Basil gives here are compared by Gronau to 
the four causes of Philo De cherubim § 125, a passage which Norden thinks 
is Posidonian; but a careful consideration wiU satisfy the reader that there 
is no resemblance whatsoever. In Homily 4 Gronau might be supposed to 
experience some difficulty, for the theory of the elements is exactly that set 
forth in Aristotle's De generatione et carruptume. He urges us, however, not 
to lay too much stress on differences between Aristotle and Posidonius, and 
then points to this passage as another proof of the use of Posidonius' com- 
mentary, since the Timaeus discusses the interchange of the elements. In 
the remaining homilies there is doxographical and scientific material, some 
of which may go back ultimately to Posidonius. 

The first question discussed in Gregory's Hexaemeros is cc avXof 6 ^o$, 
iroSty i) vAi;. The answer is given that God o/Mmi ret wavra &' &v 17 vXi; 
(Tvyurraro r<p ao^ rt koX Swarf OiXrjfJuiTi icarcjSaXcro irpos rrp^ chrcpyao-iav 
rStv ovTiov, TO Kovil>ov TO fiapv to vaarov . . . . ro )(p^fUL to a^Qfui 
r^ ir€piypa^nfv to StaoTrjfw,, a travTa fuv #oa^ caura Iwowl cori .... 
ov yap rt Towrtav i^^ cavroO vXi; iariVy dXXa (rw^ptifiovTa vpoi dAAiyAa vXa/f 
yiVcrac. Gronau admits that similar conceptions of matter are found in 
Plotinus and Philo, but maintains that Gregory goes back to a Stoic 
source, because of the presence of the definitely Stoic idea of the cnrcpfiarucoi 
Adyoi (cf. Greg. 77D). Further, Gronau compares Gregory's discussion of 
matter to Chalcidius'. Now it is to be observed that though Gregory does 
not reject the idea of a substrate (cf. Scxruc^ Bwofuv, p. 80), he puts 
extension in the list of twouu which go to make up matter. But Plotinus 
was the first, so far as we know, to deny that extension belongs to vkrj and 
to consider it a quality (cf. Baimiker, Das Problem der McUerie, 403; 
Plotinus ii. 4. 11-12). Again, the Stoic theory of {nrtpfiaTucdi Xoyoc appears 
in Plotinus as clearly as in Gregory (cf. Zeller, II, 2, 609). Whatever 
parallels there are between Gregory and Chalcidius are commonplaces 
which may be found in any discussion of matter. In the remainder of 
Gregory's Hexaemeros Gronau establishes the influence of Stoic science, 
but it seems open to question how much of this is distinctively Posidonian. 
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In Gregory's De hominia opificio there is material which is found in the 
StoicSy but much of this is by no means confined to them. It is hardly 
possible to argue that Gregory in his assertion of the unity of the soul is 
following a Stoic soiu-ce from the fact that he says that the vovs acts through 
the senses. This idea was probably held by the Stoics, but it is foimd in 
Phaedo 79C and Theaetetvs 184C. Stronger evidence of the influence of 
Posidonius Gronau finds in the thought that like is known by like. We 
know from Sextus Emp. Adv, math, vii. 93 that this occurred in Posidonius' 
commentary on the Timaeus, But if we remember that both Aristotle and 
Grantor employed this idea in the interpretation of the world-soul in the 
TimaeuSj it becomes clear that it was a commonplace of Platonic ex^esis. 
Further, in the passages which Gronau cites from Gregory for this thought, we 
find conceptions which are certainly non-Stoic, e.g., to furtxpfuvovj to 
6p€y6fjLfvov, i<f>€a-K. I see no reason for thinking that the passage on the seat 
of the soul is Stoic. As Gronau himself points out, Gregory's own opinion 
is that of Xenocrates. There are Stoic elements in the section on sleep, but 
Gregory's theory of divination from dreams is demonstrably not Posidonian. 
Gregory refers prophetic dreams to the lower soul, after Timaeus 71E, 
whereas Posidonius, if we may judge by Cicero De divinalioney refers them 
to the KoSs. Gregory assmnes the creation of an intelligible irkT^ptofm of soiils 
in the beginning but maintains that the individual soul comes into existence 
with the body. We can certainly not hold Posidonius responsible for this 
clumsy attempt to reconcile traducianism and a theory of pre-existence. 
If Posidonius taught pre-existence at all, we may be sure that he taught the 
pre-existence of the individual soul. 

Gronau depends upon parallels with Cicero Tusc. i to prove that the 
section of Gregory's De anima et resurrectione which contains proofs of immor- 
tality comes from Posidonius. He thinks that all references to the im- 
nukteriality of the soul were added by Gregory himself. While the parallels 
between Cicero and Gregory cannot be denied, I am not convinced by the 
arguments of Schmekel and Corssen that the Posidonian elements in the first 
book of the Tusculans are as great as they think. For example, it seems to 
me improbable that Tusc, i, 66 and 70, both of which passages Gronau cites 
as parallel to Gregory, are Posidonian. But even if all of Gronau's parallels 
in Tusc, i come from Posidonius, this fact proves very Uttle for Gregory's 
source, since the ideas are such as would constantly occur in Platonists. 
When Gronau asserts on p. 244 that Plato aflfirms the unity of the soul only 
in Republic 61 IB, he forgets Phaedo 78B, where the inunortahty of the soul 
is deduced from its unity and simplicity. Gregory's theory of the relation of 
the opfuiL to the XoyiKov bears a certain resemblance to Posidonius', but this 
is too indefinite to allow us to draw any definite conclusions concerning the 
soiu*ce. Gronau finds definite traces of Posidonius' in the ideas of the kin- 
ship of the soul to God and of its consequent ability to know him. But 
Phaedo 80A contains the thought that the soul is akin to the divine; and 
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we have already spoken of the wide cxirrency of the idea that like is known 

by like. 

Gronau lays the most stress, however, on parallels between the De anima 

e< reswrrecHone and the myth of Plutarch's De fade in orbe lunae. Though 

he declines to decide between the theories of Heinse and Adler concerning 

the sources of this myth, in reality he follows Adler in giving Posidonius 

much that Heinze gives Xenocrates. Gronau thinks that the conception of 

Gregory that all souls after purification return to God is parallel to Plutarch's 

thought that the souls are absorbed in the heavenly bodies. On p. 272 he 

says: "Das Eingehen in den Mond selbst geschieht ohne Beihilfe der 

Leidenschaften. Die unvemtlnftige Seele ist vorher im Reinigungsprozesse 

vom Geiste getrennt. Diese Trennung vollzieht sich durch das Verlangen 

nach dem Bilde der Sonne, durch das das Anziehende, Schone .... hervor- 

gl&nst. " With this he compares Gregory 930 where it is said that the soul is 

drawn to God &a rrj^ AyaTrrfruaj^ fcivTocttis, but that when it attains its goal, 

it loses all desire, since this arises only when we do not x>06se8s the object of 

our longing. Now it is clear enough that there is a parallel between the 

desire of the vovs for the sun and of the soid for God. But Gronau is in 

considerable confusion in regard to the detail of Plutarch's myth. In the 

first place, he does not carefully distinguish the return of the vovs di crcpoy 

Torov, which is presumably the sim, from the absorption of the ^^i^ into the 

moon. The ^Iruxyit further, is not separated from the vovs in the Reiniffungs- 

prozesSf which takes place between the earth and the moon, but on the moon. 

Then there is no point in contrasting the absorption of the soul into the moon, 

which takes place without the aid of the afifections, with the earlier separation 

of rov9 and ^Injxn, which is brought about by longing for the sun. For the 

absorption of the ^rvx*? ^^ ^^^ moon is a symbohc representation of the 

disappearance of the passionate element, whereas the longing for the sim 

does not belong to the affective soul, but to the vov9. Gregory goes one 

degree farther than Plutarch. In the process of purification the soul loses 

aU passions except the desire for ro icaXdv. This process corresi>onds 

to the purification in the air and the separation of the vov9 from the ^Inixn 

in the moon. But when the soul is united to God, Gregory says that it 

loses every feeling of desire, since desire arises only because of the absence 

of the longed-for object. This latter thought, to which we have no parallel 

in Plutarch, is taken ultimately from Symposium 200 ff. 

Roger Miller Jones 
Grinnsll Collcob 

MenanderSiudien. By Siegfried Sudhaus. Bonn, 1914. 8vo,pp.94. 
Menandri reliquiae nuper reperlae, iterum ed. Siegfried Sxtdhaus. 
Bonn, 1914. Text, critical notes. 12mo, pp. 103. 

The Menander Studien comprise a series of investigations of the four 
main plays and of the Pabtda ineerta contained in the Cairo MS. To the 
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EpUreponteSf including an examination of the "St. Petersburg" fragments, 
are devoted thirty-three pages and to the Penceiromene, together with com- 
ments on the ''Leipzig" fragments, thirty pages. General discu3sion and 
detailed examination of many lines and vexed passages make these studies an 
indispensable supplement to the second edition itself, in which the critical 
notes are brief. 

The second edition is based in part upon Sudhaus' own collation of the 
Cairo MS, made subsequently to Jensen's two important collations. It is the 
most recent report of readings to date and, owing to the author's death^ con- 
stitutes the last of his series of valuable contributions to the text of Me- 
nander. He had access also to the Leipzig fragments of the Penceiromeney 
and reports, or implies, many new readings which he supplements freely. 

Future editions of Menander must reckon with this work. In it some 
doubtful lines and passages are settled; many ingenious or suggestive inter- 
pretations and supplements are offered; many previously made (including 
some of his own) are rendered untenable on the basis of Sudhaus' new report. 
That the Cairo MS was already fading when his collation was made adds 
perhaps an additional element of uncertainty in deciding here and there 
between his report and the second collation made previously by Jensen with 
more time at his disposal. 

A typical illustration of this would be the small lacunae in Epitrep, 519 
(L2=Capps 657). Here Sudhaus^ reports C .... Ac . . . . \' OYCG 
and supplies f y^^8', ^^y<58'. 4XX" ov <r€ etc., but Jensen^ reports . . . . j N6 (.) 
.... '''0YC6, etc. Jensen makes no conjecture, but I would suggest (if 
the sixth letter can be read as o) , UKt^lvos ^avros^ . This suits sense, space, and 
letters exactly, except for the apostrophe. Kdrte's supplement, itniv 
im&rfXov, is excluded by Jensen's denial of N or T in the last place. Scores of 
such contradictions resulting from the two reports might, if space permitted, 
be discussed. 

In the Epitrepordes Sudhaus incorporates the St. Petersburg fragments 
at Act I~II, following Ida Kapp, Hutloff, and others. The including of the 
redo, as well as the verso, in this play is due to the insight of Professor Capps, 
who places the fragments, however, at Act III-IV. 

In Act I Sudhaus prefixes to these fragments the hitherto unidentified 
Cairo fragments Z^-^ and makes a nearly consecutive text. He fills out 
ingeniously, if rather boldly, the large lacunae. The main proof for linking 
this additional fragment to the EpitreporUes rests on his restoration (Z^, 

^ In a brief prefatory note to the edition Sudhaus states that he had completed 
only as far as Periceiramene 200 ( bL> 202) when he went to the war, leaving dis 
Superretision to his friend Ludwig Radermacher. His death was subsequently 
reported. 

This second edition contains, besides the Cairo material, the text, with critical 
notes, of seven other fragmentary plays. Of these only two, the Oeorooa and the Colax, 
were included in his first edition (1909). 
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1. 4), of . \MOIAH as Ilaft^iXi;. The traces are not as clear on the fac- 
simile as Sudhans suggests and the isolated mention of a Pamphila is not 
final proof. 

Sudhaus also adopted Robert's ingenious and much-discussed dove- 
taUing of the fragments M^+VX^ and VX^+M^. Nothing conclusive, it 
may be said, has yet been adduced either for, or against, the combination. 
Incidentally, however, I may urge in its favor that it would materially shorten 
the disproportionately long third act. Sudhaus, with proper conservatism, 
leaves blank the long interstices between the (alleged) opposite verse-ends. 
Robert's completions of these lines are ingenious samples of Menandrean 
imitation, but are misleading to the reader and to himself when he actually 
draws conclusions, including the invention of hypothetical personages, 
affecting the make-up of the play from the ''made groimd" filled in by 
himself! 

The fragments fi^-^, transferred with certainty from the Periceiromene 
to the Epitrepantes by the happy discovery of Oxyrhyncus 1236, he com- 
bines with Q^^ at Act IV-V (not numbered by Sudhaus). The fragments 
U^"2 (before the discovery of Oxyr. 1236 combined with Q^"^), he prints 
simply as an appendix to the play.^ 

It may be noted that Sudhaus in all the plays leaves the "Acts" without 
definite numbering. This enables him to dodge the identification of the 
end of Act III in Epitrep. and also a similar and very perplexing question in 
the Samia, In this latter play the parts preserved indicate pretty clearly 
that the end of the play is impending in the last lines of the text that remain. 
We seem to be near the close of Act V. But the text, as preserved, appar- 
ently begins early in Act II and the lacuna of ca, 140 verses (which seems to be 
irrevocably fixed by the argument from the quaternion leaves — see Korte, 
Ber, d, Sdchs, GeseU,, 1908, p. 114 and Capps, p. 233) brings us only to Act III 
for the "Chorus" introduced at line 271 (L^)^ No satisfactory solution for 
this difficulty has yet, so far as I know, been suggested. 

Sudhaus in this last edition (apparently from a preconceived interpre- 
tation of Epitrep, Q^), still clung stubbornly to his notion that Sophrona is the 
mother of Pamphila, although Sophrona has long since been accepted (as, e.g., 
in Terence's usage) as a standing name for a nurse, the r61e, moreover, that 
best suits the character in the closing scenes of this play. 

In the Periceiromene Sudhaus has plausibly restored many passages and 
added to the understanding of the play. In this particular play the tempta- 
tions are great to fill out the lacimae and to build up the interpretation on 
the supplements. That some of his supplements are ingenious, without being 
convincing, would not evoke criticism if the editor (or editors) had been 
more uniformly careful (as, for example, on the text of the Leipzig fragment) 

» Had he lived to complete the re\'i8ioii, probably U^-s would have been difFerently 
placed. For argument to disprove Robert's combinations of Ul"2, Q2-1, B^-* see 
AUinson, AJP, No. 142, pp. 185-202. 
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to give full data in the critical notes. His deviations from the readings of 
former editors sometimes seem arbitrary^ to the reader, who is unable to con- 
trol his conclusions by a first-hand examination of the text or photograph. 

This edition has contributed much to the better imderstanding of the 
Menander text and will quicken our approach, necessarily gradual, to a 
reasonable certainty of what can, and of what cannot, be reconstructed. 

Francis G. Allinson 
Bbown Univbbsitt 



The SemarUic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of-oso- and -lento^. 
By Edward W. Nichols. Yale Dissertation. Lancaster, Pa. : 
New Era Printing Co., 1914. Pp.42. 

The author begins by stating (p. 1): "The purpose of this dissertation 
is to show (1) that an adjectival termination in Latin may have a wide range 
of semantic variability, determined primarily by (a) the stem to which it is 
attached, (6) the noun which the adjective limits; and secondarily (c) by 
the more remote context; and (2) that there may be a large number of 
semantic equivalents for such a termination, determined in each instance 
by the factors (a), (6), and (c) above." For this exposition he has selected 
adjectives with the suffixes named in the title. 

B[is own typical example of the method employed may be cited (p. 5) : 
"The word Ventosus' as used by Tacitus, G., V. 3, means 'exposed to the 
winds.' The sentence is * terra umidior qua Gallias, ventosior qua Noricum 
aspicit.' The wind does not necessarily blow all the time; but when it does 
the land is swept by it. The meaning 'exposed to' is forced on -oso- by 
'ventus' and 'terra.' In Ovid, Fasti, IV. 392, 'primaque ventosis palma 
petetur equis,' -oao- means 'swift as.' The word 'ventus' connotes several 
qualities, either (sic!) one of which may furnish the tertium quid com- 
parationis between 'ventus' and another noun. Consequently the precise 
content of -oso- cannot be known until the noun limited is known." 

Following the Introduction, chap, i details with examples the various 
meanings found for the two suffixes: causing, suffering, fraught with, mixed 
with, hving in, growing in, clear as, round as, provided with, subject to, in 
need of, celebrated in, known to, composed of, fond of or addicted to, under 
the influence of, prone to, affiicted with, diseased in, as tough as, near, open 
or exposed to, tossed by, fickle as, swift as, susceptible to or injured by, fit 
for, clothed in, smelling of, colored like, full of — ^31 in all. A certain criticism 
is forestalled (p. 4 infra) : " No emphasis should be laid on the exact English 
wording given in the various translations. Translation is merely the imper- 
fect mediimi through which the fact that the termination has varying 
semantic content is indicated." 

1 Possibly this may be due in part to the fact that Sudhaus was prevented (see 
note above) from revising all his notes himself. 
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The second feature of the investigation is presented in chap, ii, which 
cites passages in which adjectives with other suffixes occur with meanings 
abeady found for those ending in -o«o- and 4enUh, Such semantic -equiva- 
lents are found among adjectives with the following terminations: -bili-; 
-rir; 4%-; -eo-, '<i€eO'^ uceo; -estro-) -^ndo-, -cundo-, -tundo-; -ario-; -do-; 
-eno-; -ico-; -io-; -fer; -ger; -biha; -ficus; and the prefix in-. A striking 
example is quoted (p. 24) from Quint., iv. 2, 52: "Ut furti reum cupidum^ 
adulterii libidinosum, homicidii temerarium," where -do-, -oiKh, and -ario' all 
convey the idea of "prone to.'' Besides this, the same meanings may be 
conveyed by a perfect participle, a present participle, a genitive case, an 
ablative case, an adjective, a noun, a verb. By '' adjective " in this last list, he 
presimiably means an adjective without a suffix readily classifiable. The 
example of parallel between verb and -oso- adjective (pp. 33-34) seems to 
the reviewer rather forced. 

Chap, iii was not a part of the original investigation, but was added 
to illustrate semantic reciprocity between adjectives of other suffixes than 
those compared with each other in the second chapter. 

The material examined comprised (pp. 2-4) 3,587 passages with adjec- 
tives in "OSO- and 4erU<h, including complete collections from the literature 
down to the end of the Augustan age, except for Nepos, Varro LL, Ovid, 
Manilius, and Seneca Rhetor; of later authors, Quintilian, Martial, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus were collated in full, and Pliny the Elder and Columella in 
part. In chaps, i and ii, nimierous and valuable parallels are given from 
Sanskrit. 

The following observations may be made: The niunerous citations from 
Ovid in the body of the dissertation cause a suspicion that this name should 
be given on p. 2 in the list of authors examined, and that its omission there 
is an accident. The system of abbreviation is inconsistent: "Cato, R. R.'' 
and "Cato, A. C." are both found on p. 24, and "Plin," with and without 
"N.R,*' on p. 33. Further, the abbreviations are often obscure, and yet 
no key is given: "A.," "F.," "T.," "O.," "P." are ambiguous even when 
preceded by "Cic." We should appreciate being told that the Histories 
of Tacitus are indicated by ''Tac," with a Roman numeral for the book, and 
the Annals with an Arabic niuneral; but the printer is likely to confuse 
Roman and Arabic 1, as he does on p. 8, 1. 17. The references to the Elder 
Pliny lack the last and most important subsection. A quotation from Accius 
in Cic. N.D, 2, 89, is credited to Cicero on p. 9. At the last line of p. 12, 
the page reference to "K. Z., 1912," should by all means have been added. 
There are some misprints, as damnosir oagris, p. 6, 1. 18, for damnosior agris; 
amstant, p. 9, 1. 24, for constent; infamen, p. 28, 1. 2, for infamem. The 
pimctuation has been handled unsatisfactorily; witness the extracts at the 
beginning of this review, and the excessive use of quotation marks throughout 
the treatise. 
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Nevertheless, this dissertation is a valuable addition to the literature of 
semantics, and, as might have been anticipated, confirms the propositions 
set forth at the outset and quoted above. These propositions are not 
original with Dr. Nichols, and he expressly disclaims any credit for them 
(p. 1), seeking merely to accimiulate the convincing evidence for them. In 
this he has succeded. It is to be regretted that it lay outside the scope of 
his investigation to touch upon the etymology and primary meanings of 
these suffixes, if such be determinable; for his collections must be enormously 
superior to the material at the conunand of those who have hitherto dealt 
with these problems: cf., e.g.. Fay, KZ, XLV, 111-33, and Skutsch, Glotta, 
II, 241-46. Possibly Dr. Nichols has in mind to deal with these matters 
at a later time. 

Roland G. Kent 
IJNiVBBsrrT OF Pennsylvania 



De Amoris et Psyches Fabelia Apuleiana nova quadam ratione ezpliccUa. 
By J. A. ScHROEDER. Amsterdam, 1916. 

Like the story of Cupid and Psyche itself in the Metamorphoses, the kernel 
of this thesis is imbedded in many pages of quite different material. Pre- 
ceded by a long review of previous theories and followed by a reprint of the 
text of the Cupid and Psyche story, the "new method of interpretation" is 
an ingenious application of the psychology of Freud to the literary analysis 
of Friedlander. For Schroeder holds that the famous story is a primitive 
folk-tale, somewhat disguised by its Alexandrian dress and satiric embellish- 
ments, but still a folk-tale, and one that had its origin, not in any myth of 
the gods, but in the universal dreams that result from repressed desires of 
sex. This is hardly susceptible of proof, but the presentation is clear and 
convincing. 

The reprinting of the text that follows is hardly justified by the few notes, 
or rather references to the argument, that accompany it. On the other 
hand, the review of Reitzenstein's Das M&rchen von Amor und Psyche hei 
Apvleius in the introductory part of the thesis is valuable for its own sake. 
For the prestige which Reitzenstein so justly enjoys because of his un- 
questioned brilliancy might obscure the weaknesses of his highly speculative 
inaugiu^. Schroeder finds the weakest spot when he attacks the basic 
assumption of Reitzenstein that Apuleius took the whole story of his Metch- 
morphoses straight from Sisenna who, in turn, merely translated Aristeides. 
But this is tjrpical of many lesser assumptions and Schroeder clears the air 
even though his thesis as a whole presents little that is original. 

C. W. Mbndbll 
Yale College 
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Military Anndk of Greece. By William L. Sntder. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1915. 2 vols. Pp. ix+692. $3.00. 

We are promised, in an advertisement on the cover of this work, not only 
a history of the Persian Wars, but also "sketches of eminent men of Hellas," 
an accoimt of the ''early inhabitants of prehistoric Greece," a discussion of 
the Homeric question, and a defense of the truthfulness of "Heroditus'' 
(jnc). The character of the book can be inferred from the following quota- 
tions. 1 give some of them in abbreviated form, but I have omitted nothing 
of importance: ''The style of architecture [of the beehive tombs] demon- 
strates that the people who built these structures, were acquainted with the 
principle of the arch'' (p. 9). "The Hebrew accoimt of the dispersion of 
the races of mankind, is more authentic and satisfactory than anything 
which has come down to us " (p. 18) . " His [Symoid's] views [of the Homeric 
question] are supported by modem scholars, who reject entirely the theoiy 
advanced by Professor Wolf" (p. 32). "There is one phase of the Homeric 
question which has not been discussed. The question is, was Homer ignorant 
of the sublime poetry contained in the sacred literature of the Israelites ? " 
(p. 45). The author accepts Herodotus' estimate of the forces led by 
Xerxes into Greece, and says, " In view of the clear statements of Herodotus, 
and the source from which he must have derived his material, no good reason 
has yet been assigned to doubt his accuracy" (p. 300). "His [Theseus'] 
tomb is in the temple of Theseus, which still stands near the ancient agora^ 
one of the most memorable monuments of antiquity" (p. 481). "In the 
solemn hush of a summer's evening the soul of the great admiral [Cimon] 
passed. £Us race was run, his career was finished" (p. 534). 

These quotations require, I think, no comment. Mr. Snyder's book 
appears to be an imcritical compilation from the older handbooks; he seems 
to know no history of Greece more recent than that of Curtius. He quotes 
from the more familiar Greek authors, but there is no evidence that he has a 
critical acquaintance with sources or source problems. He never refers to 
the recently discovered archaeological material; apparently he has not even 
heard of the discoveries in Crete! There are in his book no notes of a really 
critical character, and few notes of any kind; and there is no bibliography. 
While the author sometimes speaks of "German scholars," there is nothing 
to show that he is acquainted with any but the older English literature. It 
cannot be denied that he has occasional flashes of insight, and that his pages 
sometimes afford rather interesting reading. His book may commend itself 
to Professor Ferguson's "hypothetical general reader." Students, however, 
will be convinced by a very cursory inspection that this work is without 
scientific value. 

William D. Gray 

SlOTH COLLBQB 
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Die orienUdiachen Religionen im rdmischen Heidentum. Vorlesungen 
am Colldge de France gehalten von Franz Cumont. Autori- 
sierte deutsche Ausgabe von Georg Gehrich. Zweite ver- 
besserte und vennehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Teubner, 1914. 
Pp. xxviii+347. M. 5. 

Franz Cumont's Les Religions orientales dans le paganisme romain was 
first published in 1906 (Paris: Leroux). The German translation of this 
edition, by Georg Gehrich, at present Pastor and Kreisschulinspektor in 
Goslar, appeared in 1909, with preface and index by the translator. The 
second French edition, in 1909, contained the eiglit chapters substantially 
unchanged, excepting that on Syria, but with index and very greatly ampli- 
fied notes. Gehrich's translation of this second edition now appears, with 
preface dated September, 1914. An English version of the second edition, 
by a translator unnamed, was published in 1911 by the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company (Chicago). A review of the original edition, and an appre- 
ciation under the title of "The Significance of Franz Cumont's Work," 
both by the present reviewer, may be found respectively in Classical 
Philology f III, No. 4 (October, 1908), and as an introduction to the Open 
Coiui; translation. 

Franz Cumont, formerly professor in the University of Ghent, was at the 

outbreak of the war curator of the Mus^ Cinquantenaire at Brussels, and 

had completed arrangements for an extended period of investigation at Rome 

in his chosen field. His departure for Rome was accomplished only after 

five months of effort. 

Grant Showerman 
UNFVBRsrrY OP MicmoAN 



A Grammar of the Greek New TestamerU in the Light of Historical 

research. By A. T. Robertson, M.A., D.D., LL.D. New 

York: Geoi^e H. Doran Co., 1914. Pp. xl+1360. $5.00 net. 

In 1908 Professor Robertson published A Short Grammar of the Greek 
New Testament. From its preface, it appears that he was led to begin his 
collection of material from a desire to transfer more of the method and 
results of comparative philology to the treatment of New Testament gram- 
mar. Later he became interested in the researches of Deissmann and Moul- 
ton, with the result that this earlier work was marked by its large use of 
comparative grammar and by the emphasis that it laid on the value of the 
study of the kocvi; and modem Greek for a thorough understanding of the 
language of the New Testament. The present volume expands and supple- 
ments the earlier work and might almost be described as a historical Greek 
granmiar in which special attention is given to the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. Its range extends from the hypothetical origins of the language in 
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Indo-Germanic to its latest development in modem Greek. Naturally the 
author is not equally at home in all parts of so wide a field. Generally he is 
wise in his choice of authorities, though at times he seems to give too much 
weight to the opinions of earlier scholars whose work has in part been super- 
seded by later investigations. Most scholars, for example, would hesitate 
to adopt the judgment of Clyde against that of Brugmann in the question of 
the4)ronominal origin of the personal endings of the verb, or to state on the 
same authority that Xeyw was originally Xcyofu. 

In his introduction (pp. 3-139) he gives a r^sum^ of the progress in the 
field of New Testament grammar with a full accoimt of the new material 
now at the disposal of the grammarian, and discusses at length the relation of 
the language of the New Testament to the Koivri in general. His position is 
substantially that of Deissmann; viz., that the New Testament writings 
belong to the vernacular and not to the literary icoun;. The section on 
accidence (pp. 143-376) takes up the topics of word-formation, orthography, 
phonetics, declensions, and conjugations. Here, as in the following section 
on S3mtax, he makes large use of the work of DelbrQck and Brugmann in 
comparative philology and that of Thumb and Hatzidakis in mediaeval and 
modem Greek, tracing the development of the language from its earliest 
beginnings down to the New Testament period and then on to its present 
state, in so far as the later Greek contains developments of New Testament 
phenomena. 

The section on syntax (pp. 379-1298) contains, in addition to the usual 
topics based upon the parts of speech, chapters on the meaning of S3mtax, 
the sentence, and figures of speech. His syntactical doctrine may be de- 
scribed as strongly colored by a profound belief in the final perseverance 
of the root-meaning. Thus in his general discussion of the cases he says: 
" In the study of each case the method of this grammar is to begin with root- 
idea of the particular case in hand. Out of that, by means of context and 
grammatical history, the resultant meaning in the particular instance can 
be reached. Even in an instance like iv lutxalpxi (L^^ 22:49) the locative 
case is not out of place. The smiting {waraioiuv) is conceived as located in 
the sword." Doubtless Professor Robertson does feel the root-ideas when he 
reads such phrases. It may be questioned whether the same was tme of 
Luke and Theophilus. The same attitude of mind appears in his treatment 
of the accusative with the infinitive. Because this accusative arose in con- 
nection with the verb on which the infinitive depends, and because the 
infinitive itself as a verbal noim was originally used without a designated 
subject. Professor Robertson cannot regard this accusative in its later uses 
as the subject of the infinitive, but must explain it as an " accusative of general 
reference.'' So, too, the confusion in the use of cis and cv in the New 
Testament is explained as due primarily to the fact that originally they 
were the same word. The possibility is suggested that this equivalence in 
usage might have persisted in some measure in the vernacular, but this is not 
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urged as an essential part of the explanation. No intervening medium is 
thought necessary for such reversions to type. In thus calling attention to 
this phase of the author's point of view I should do injustice to the book 
if I did not add that Professor Robertson has made himself familiar with the 
investigations of modern scholarship and has brought together in his book 
an immense amount of valuable material, including much that is of interest 
to classical students. It is provided with three good indexes and contains 
copious references to the literatiu^ upon the various topics discussed. 

Ralph Hermon Tukbt 
WiLUAM Jewell College 



Prodikos von Keoa und die Anfdnge der Synonymik bei den Griechen. 
Von Dr. Hermann Mater. (Rhetorische Studien heraus- 
g^eben von Dr. E. Drenip, Heft 1.) Paderbom: Ferdinand 
Schoningh, 1913. Pp. 159. M. 5. 

Mayer concludes from the available evidence that Prodicus was the first 
to attempt a scientific study of the meaning of words but that he left no 
work on that subject. However, on the basis of the passages in the works 
of Plato, where Prodicus is mentioned or introduced as speaking, confirmed 
and supplemented by scattered references in other authors, he is able to 
deduce certain general principles that Prodicus followed in the discrimination 
of s3mon3n3ious terms and also to point out certain characteristic methods in 
his use of S3monyms in connected discourse. Mayer then applies this test to 
the works of the authors who might have come directly imder his influence. 
Aside from its demonstration of the influence of the teachings of Prodicus 
upon his contemporaries, the book contains a number of interesting observa- 
tions on the relation between S3mon3nny and other elements of style. 

Ralph Herman Tuket 
William Jewell Collbqe 



Q. Orazio Flacco studiato in Italia dal Secolo XIII al XVIII. By 
Gaetano Curcio. Vol. VII of Biblioteca di Filologia Classica, 
diretta da Carlo Pascal. Catania: Fran. Battiato, 1913. 
Pp. viii+338. L. 5. 

Curcio's work belongs among the remoter ramifications of classical 
philology. Strictly speaking, it is within the field of comparative literature. 
The author's aim is to trace the influence of Horace on the technique, con- 
tents, and spirit of Italian lyric poetry from Petrarch through the eighteenth 
century. His hope is that he may contribute materials indispensable for 
the study of Italian poetry. 
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To the classicist, however, it is a welcome addition to the small number 
of books which deal exhaustively with the difficult theme of the influence 
of ancient authors on modem literature, although the field chosen by Curcio 
is of course more limited than that of Zielinski with Cicero, von Heinhards- 
tottner with Plautus, and Stemplinger with Horace. 

The treatment is not piecemeal, ode by ode, like Stemplinger's, but 
historical. The work is systematically divided into periods as follows: 

A. Early Humanists: Petrarch (chap, i), Boccaccio and Salutati (chap, ii); 

B. First Half of Fifteenth Century: Horace neglected by hmnanists (chap, 
iii); C. Second Half of Fifteenth Century: University of Florence; Landino 
and Politian (chap, iv); University of Ferrara; Ariosto (chap, v); the 
Academies of Naples and Cosenza; Beccadelli, Sannazzaro, etc. (chap, vi); 
D. Sixteenth Century: critics, editors, and conunentators (chap, vii); the 
Venetians; Pietro Bembo, etc. (chap, viii); translators and imitators 
(chap, ix) — and so on with the critics, editors, commentators, translators, 
and imitators of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth centuries. 

Dean P. Lockwood 
CoLXTMBiA UrnvBRsmr 
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KROLL ON THE INDEPENDENT LATIN SUBJUNCTIVE 

Bt Chablbb E. Bennett 

In a recent issue of OUMa Wilhelm EIroll has a lengthy and 
significant article on the Latin subjunctive.^ EIroll's entrance into 
the field of syntactical discussion is sudden and unexpected — doubt- 
less to himself as well as to others. While well and favorably known 
in other fields, he had never before devoted attention — at least in 
his published work — ^to questions of Latin syntax. Even in the 
article to which I am inviting attention he confesses that his famil- 
iarity with certain standard syntactical works is recent. However, 
Kroll's general eminence as a Latinist and classical philologist, com- 
bined with the novelty and boldness of the opinions he enunciates, 
compels consideration of his views. 

For forty-five years — ever since Delbrtick published his X(m- 
junktiv und Optativ im Sanskrit und Oriechischen — opinion has grad- 
ually been crystallizing in favor of the views therein set forth. 
Delbrtick's position is familiar and needs no restatement here. It 
has not passed without challenge — ^notably from Abel Bergaigne in 
France and from Morris in our own country. Morris denies " Grund- 
begriffe" for inflected forms; Bergaigne had not only done that, but 
had contested for Vedic the thoroughgoing application of the modal 
values set up for subjunctive and optative by DelbrQck. There had 
been other dissenters. Most of these were not scholars whose names 
carried great weight, and their dissent, as a rule, was only partial. 

> "Der potentiale Eonjunktiv im Latemisohen/' GZotta, VU, 117-52. 
[Clasbioal PHiLOLoaT xn, April, 1917] 121 
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On the whole, it is fair to assert that a decided unanimity of opinion 
— especially in the latt quarter of a century — had come to exist as 
to the values and functions of the Greek subjunctive and optative 
and of the Latin subjunctive, so far as the employment of these 
moods in independent sentences was involved. When I speak of 
unanimity of opinion, I mean, naturally, on the part of those whose 
researches and published works entitled them to be heard. The 
names of Delbriick, Brugmann, Stahl, Schmalz, Blase, Landgraf, 
Stegmann, Riemann, Lindsay, Hale illustrate my meaning. All 
these scholars and hundreds of others who give adherence to their 
teachings have long recognized a pure future and a volitive function 
in the Greek subjunctive; a ''wish" meaning and a "should-would" 
(or potential) function in the Greek optative. For the Latin, a voli- 
tive function, referred to the Indo-European subjunctive for its 
origin, has been recognized; likewise the "wish" and "potential" 
meanings, which have been regarded as lineal descendants of the 
Lido-European optative. Even those who have felt compelled to 
exercise reserve in connecting Greek or Latin syntactical phenomena 
with Indo-European forms have nevertheless as a rule recognized 
the actual usages of the Greek and Latin subjunctive and optative 
in substantially the terms I have stated. 

As regards these views, Kroll is frankly iconoclastic. He enters 
into no discussion of the Greek moods, but as to the Latin subjunc- 
tive in independent sentences he denies the true optative or wish use 
as distinct from the volitive; he likewise denies an original potential 
use for the subjunctive in Latin, while in a considerable number of 
cases he interprets as pure futures, Latin subjunctives which no one 
hitherto has had the hardihood to take in this sense. He naturally 
attaches great importance to the evidence of Early Latin and bases 
his conclusions largely upon Plautine usage. 

Barring certain individual observations of Kroll, I am unable 
to agree with any of his conclusions. He is unwilling to recognize 
in the Latin subjunctive any traces of the Indo-European optative. 
Optative forms, he frankly admits, appear in the Latin subjunctive, 
but optative functions, as recognized in Greek and Sanskrit, he 
refuses to accept. Evidently he starts out with the avowed inten- 
tion of recognizing in the Latin subjunctive only the functions 
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peculiar to the Indo-European subjunctive. As a general principle 
of philological method, this procedure cannot be too severely con- 
demned. Our science has already suffered enough from such 
attempts to make the interpretation of the text square with some 
preconceived conception as to the nature of a modal or case form. 
This tendency was most extreme, of course, in Gottfried Hermann, 
but for over a century we have gradually been growing away from it, 
and its revival in present-day investigation is deeply to be deplored. 
I feel that Eroll has ignored or jauntily dismissed from consideration 
certain facts of prime importance for the settlement of the problems 
of the Latin subjunctive. This is especially true in his attitude 
toward the "wish" and the "should-would" optatives. The facts 
are plain. All perfect subjunctives in Latin are optatives; and 
several presents — ^particularly presents in very common use, viz., 
aim (including possim), vdim, nolim, malim, and in Elarly Latin 
(on whose testimony Kroll lays great stress) edim, duim perduim. 
Now the testimony of Greek, Sanskrit, Iranian, and, to some 
slight extent, of other Indo-European languages shows that the 
optative had the "wish" function. Why not, therefore, recog- 
nize the "wish" use of the Latin subjunctive as an inheritance 
of the Indo-European optative? There are indeed special reasons 
for so doing in the Latin of Plautus, to which Kroll attaches 
such importance, for in Plautus it is a fact — ^first pointed out, I 
believe, by Morris^ — ^that the majority of independent perfect sub- 
junctives (true optative formations) are used to express a wish. I 
find it impossible to reject the great cogency of this evidence. 
Kroll fails to reckon with it or even to allude to it. These 
"wish" subjunctives, he declares, are nothing but volitives. To 
his mind statim ad me redeas and vtinam ad terram incolumia redeas 
are logically identical. To me this is merely a "Machtspruch." 
If any two things are logically distinct, it seems to me that the jussive 
and optative uses of the Latin subjunctive are distinct. The one is, 
" Drop that gun ! " the other is, " I hope you'll haveapleasant journey." 
The one implies authority and control on the part of the speaker; 
the other just as distinctly implies that the speaker's power does not 
exist and that he throws himself entirely on the outcome of fortune. 

» Amer. Jour, Phil,, XVIII, 166. 
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T\> me) therefore, it is clear that Kroll has not suceeded in his 
^tl^ittpt to eliminate the optative subjunctive from Latin. The 
povpcoe of such elimination was to pave the way for the denial of 
the other of the two uses of the Indo-European optative in Latin, 
viIm the so-called "potential" or "should-would" use. Kroll dis- 
putes this use also, his object being to disprove, for the Latin 
subjunctive, the presence of any functions inherited from the Lido- 
£uropean optative. There have been various assaults in recent 
years on the Latin potential; but these have been on the "may" 
potential and the "can" potential. Elmer questioned the existence 
of these in an elaborate discussion contained in Vol. VI of Cornell 
Studies. He dealt with expressions of the type aliquis dicaiy quis- 
piam dixerit as illustrating the "may" potential; and videcis, cemas, 
eredaa; videres, cemereSy crederea as types of the "can-could" poten- 
tial. So far as I know, no one has accepted his conclusions. Kroll 
not only rejects the "may" and "can-could" potentials, but, what 
is entirely new, rejects the "should-would" potential as well. Let 
us undertake to follow his reasoning. It is best to proceed at once 
to the consideration of concrete examples. Kroll confines himself 
mainly to Plautus as representing most nearly the primitive state of 
things for Latin. The illustrations cited by me in my Syntax of Early 
Latin (and by everybody else from time immemorial) Kroll declares to 
be spurious. Among the passages he specifically cites are Trin, 994, 
qui 818 qui non «i«, floccum non interduim. This is traditionally inter- 
preted as meaning, " I wouldn't give a straw to know who you are, 
or who you aren't." Kroll says it means, "Ich mag keinen Deut 
daftir geben, zu wissen wer du bist," etc. In other words, he rejects 
a natural and easily explained interpretation in favor of an unnatural 
and unaccountable one. How can interduim mean "Ich mag 
geben" ? Can amem mean "Ich mag lieben" ? Or caw, "Ich mag 
gehen"? The same applies to his interpretation of qv^od tibi stia- 
deam, suadeam meo patri {Capt. 237). In Bacch, 149 we have 
barathrum, vbi nunc eaf vJt ego ie vsurpem lubens! 1 interpret this 
as meaning, " O bottomless abyss, where are you now ? How I would 
gladly use you!" KroU contents himself with the observation that 
my interpretation is "unverstandlich." I fancy he takes it as a 
purpose clause. This might be possible, were it not for lubens. 
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With Ivbens it seems to me my interpretation is not only possible but 
necessary. Avl. 569 reads: potare ego tecum voloiinon potem ego 
quidem herde. KroU says this means "I unll not drink with you." 
In other instances hitherto ordinarily taken as potentials, Kroll 
finds a pure future meaning. No one hitherto has had the boldness 
to recognize the pure future meaning in the independent uses of the 
Latin subjunctive. Hale had recognized it in certain t3rpes of 
dependent clauses — his anticipatory subjunctive. But he has been 
followed by very few. Eroll, however, is ready to see it in inde- 
pendent sentences, e.g.. True, 907, numquam hoc una die effidatur 
opuSy which he takes as meaning ''this job will not be finished in a 
single day" — ^precisely as though Plautus had written effidetur. 
So in Amph. 1060, nee me miaerior feminaet negue vUa videatur m4igia. 
A sin. 558 reads: edepol virtvies tuas qui nunc possis conlaudare, 
sicui ego posaim? " How would you be able to commend your merits, 
as / would ?" Eroll dismisses this with the remark that the "Mog- 
lichkeit" is in the meaning of possim, not in the subjunctive. If 
that is so, why doesn't Plautus use the indicative ? Other examples 
that assert plainly their potential ("should-would") character, but 
are rejected by Eroll, are Aul. 489, fioc quis non credaJt aba te ease 
ortum t Eun. 460, ex homine hunc natum dicaa f Paeud. 290, egon 
patri avbripere poaaim quicquam t If these are future indicatives in 
sense, I fail to see why Latin employed the subjunctive. 

A special class of cases is recognized by Enroll in veZm, nclimy 
malim. In vdim adeaa, velim progrediri, etc., it is clearly impossible to 
take the velim, nolim malim as futures. Eroll therefore has recourse 
to the view advanced some twenty years ago by Morris, viz., that 
we have in velim veniat a species of attraction — ^not like what we 
ordinarily call attraction, where the subordinate verb is attracted to 
the main verb, but the reverse, where the main verb is attracted 
to the subordinate. Now the odd thing is that we have nothing else 
like this in Latin or — so far as I know — ^in any other language. 
£j*olI, following Morris, would have us believe that volo veniat 
becomes velim veniat owing to the veniat, or, as he puts it, ''Die 
ganze Vorstellung liegt in der Sph&re des Wunsches und das ftihrt 
dazu dass man das den Wunsch ausdrflckende Verbum in den Modus 
des Wunsches setzt." Very well. Why then in edico abeaa, praecipio 
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fcAeariSy moneo desinas, jvbeo custodiaa, and literally hundreds of 
similar expressions in Plautus, do we never find an edicam abeas, 
praeciyiam fateariSf maneam desinaa, jubeam custodiasf The situa- 
tion is precisely similar. 

There is also another serious objection to the Kroll-Morris 
yiew. In Plautus vdim occurs with the simple subjunctive some 
14 times. Against these 14 instanoeSi we have 27 other instances of 
vdim unaccompanied by the subjunctive, including 10 with the 
infinitive^ 7 with participles and adjectives, 4 with a direct 
object, and 6 absolute uses. As for malim, that is found twice 
with the subjunctive. Against these 2 instances there are 21 others 
where there is no accompanying subjunctive, including 13 with the 
infinitive, 4 with participles and adjectives, 1 with a direct object, 
and 3 absolute uses. Nolim does not occur with the subjunctive, 
but is found twice with the infinitive and once with a participle. 
Out of 70 occurrences, therefore, of velim, nolim, malim, pervdim, 
64 are not accompanied by the subjunctive. Granting now that 
attraction may account for the 16 cases of the subjunctive, how are 
we to account for the subjunctive in the 54 remaining cases? 
KroU, following Morris, accounts for them by analogical extension, 
i.e., we are asked to believe that aquam vdim, lapidem vdim, malim 
vincere, emortuom me malim along with vi vdim, malim quidem, iatuc 
mavdim, all stand in the subjunctive by analogical extension. I 
can see no basis for such analogical extension; aquam, lapidem, 
istuc do not represent equivalents of dependent clauses. More- 
over, the whole theory is based on the assumption that vdim with 
a dependent subjunctive is historically earlier than aquam velim, 
lapidem vdim, rd vdim, istuc mavdim, etc. There is nothing to show 
that this is true. In fact, it seems intrinsically improbable. Kroll 
is satisfied when he declares *^vdim ist hochstens Hoflichkeits- 
ausdruck fQr volo." But I can see no ''Hofiichkeit" in lapidem 
vdim; or in ti^ vdim, in illam diruptam velim, me pervdim eepuUam, 
malim amicoe mersos, or dozens of other similar expressions that 
might be cited from Plautus. I see a distinct potential force — a 
"should- would" meaning: "I should like some water," "I'd Uke 
to have a rock," "I should like to be dead and buried," "I should 
like to have her knocked into a cocked hat," "I should prefer that." 
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At times, to be sure, some of these velim's, nolim% moZm's do become 
"Hoflichkeitsausdriicke/' and it is simply because of the potential 
force that this '^Hoflichkeitston" arises, precisely as in English our 
"I should say," or "No one would believe this," is more courteous, 
because more qualified and guarded, than a bold ''I say," ''No one 
believes." 

I pass to the examples of the imperfect subjunctive. Of this 
usage I have cited for Early Latin some 50 examples, all of which 
seem to me clear potentials. Some of these are of veUerriy tnaveUem, 
In view of what he has already urged in connection with vdim, nolim, 
malim, Kroll feels justified in dismissing these with a reference to 
his previous discussion, e.g., Asin. 589, vellem habere; Poen. 1107, 
nuigia quam vellem; Amph. 512, experiri istiui maveUem. Examples 
of potentials other than vellem, maveUem are more frequent, but these 
also are rejected by EroU, e.g., Bacch. 313, ibidem publicitits servor 
rent: : loccidistis me; nimio hie privdtim rectius aervaretur. Kroll says 
that this is a wish, despite the obvious absurdity of the interpretation 
and the well-known fact that lUinam is always present with the 
imperfect subjunctive. Take again Poen. 1139, hodie earum mtUa- 
rerUur nomiruiy which Kroll translates "Heute soUten ihre Namen 
getodert werden," where German "soUten" is the equivalent of 
"were on the point of being." Kroll says the mtdarerdur is volitive, 
but I submit that "sollten" is not volitive in his German rendering. 
Take again Men. 160, en edepol ne iu esses agitator probus. "You'd 
make a good charioteer," which, Kroll declares, is equivalent to si 
agitator esses, esses probus. Suppose it is: we shall have to account 
for the subjunctive in apodosis. But of that later. 

Kroll addresses himself also to the perfect subjimctive. Of this 
tense I have cited some 35 examples in independent potential uses 
for Early Latin. Kroll contests all of these, citing a few special 
examples, which he evidently feels are typical of all. He begins by 
declaring that formations like faxim, ausim, empsim, negassim, pro- 
hibessim are not perfect subjunctives, defending himself by reference 
to Ltibbert's work of 1870. Liibbert did take this position, but he 
was no comparative philologist — ^not even in his own day — ^half a 
century ago. Today, I think, no person recognized as entitled to 
speak with authority denies that these formations are just as much 
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perfect subjunctives as fuerim^ dixerim, ceperim. So far as I can 
see, both types of formation are used in Plautus in precisely the same 
sense, and that sense is a true potential, e.g., Poen. 1091, malefaxim 
IvbenSf I render this, ''I would gladly injure him"; Eroll renders 
it, ^'Ich mdchte ihm 0bles tun," and adds that ^'es zeigt unver- 
kennbare voluntative" value. He uses " voluntative" to cover both 
volitive and optative uses, just as he identifies the two uses them- 
selves. But it isn't the faxim that means "Ich mdchte tun," it is 
the faxim lubem together. If faxim is a voluntati ve use — using the 
word in the same sense in which Eroll emplo3r8 it — then faxim lubens 
would mean ''I should like to do him an injury gladly" — a patent 
absurdity. His interpretation of Avl. 494, ego faxim mtdi sint 
vUiorea OaUicia caniheriiSf is either ''Ich mochte bewirken" or '^Ich 
werde bewirken." Trin. 221, pauci sint faxim qui aciunt quod 
nesciunt, he asserts, can mean only, "Ich werde bewirken." M.G. 
316, non ego tuam empsim vitam vitioaa nucej is, '^Ich mdchte nicht 
eine taube Nuss ffir dein Leben geben"; while Asin. 503, haud negaa- 
9im, is, ''Ich mag es nicht leugnen." Note here that ^^mag" is 
equivalent to ''kann," so that Eroll here adds a new type of potential 
to those already recognized. For mjrself, I feel that in all these 
cases the ^'should-would" potential meets every demand of the sense 
and that- nothing else does. All the /tmm's mean " I would bring 
it about," "I'd warrant that"; the empsim means "I wouldn't give 
(a rotten nut for your life) " ; the haud negaasimj " I should not deny " ; 
and similarly with the 30 other instances recorded for the early 
period, including such examples as And. 203, ubivis facUius pasaua 
aim quam in hoc re me ddudier; Ad. 443, haud cito mali quid ortum 
ex hoc ait; M.G. 11, haud auait dicere. To abandon the ordinary 
potential interpretation in these seems to me to reject the easy and 
natural in favor of the difficult and artificial. 

Eroll does not discuss the eight instances of the pluperfect sub- 
junctive in Early Latin. He seems to me disingenuous in ignoring 
them. Examples are Stich. 590, haud mdligne voa imntaaaem; Eun. 
667, iUum conduaiaaem neque commiaiaaem ut, etc.; Ad. 397, non 
olfedaaem t 

Eroll's last type of usages embraces conditional sentences. Here, 
if anywhere, one would say that Eroll's irresponsible methods would 
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find the path closed. In a sentence like si sciaif suscenseai, or si 
plus perdiderim, mirvas aegre habeamy or si id esset mihi, pollicererf the 
potential character is so clear that it seems impossible to deny it. 
Most persons go farther, of course. For most persons believe that the 
simple sentence is earlier than the compound, and hold that the poten- 
tial use found in the apodosis of conditional sentences existed in 
independent uses unaccompanied by any protasis. It is interesting to 
note how Kroll meets the difficulty in dealing with these subjunctive 
apodoses. The apodosis, he says, is simply attracted to the mood 
of the protasis — another instance of the main verb being attracted 
to the subordinate. When once attracted to the subjunctive pro- 
tasis, the subjunctive apodosis does, according to Kroll, become 
potential, and he expresses himself as content to allow the name 
"potential" to be given to subjunctive apodoses provided no claim 
is made that the subjunctive naturally had this value in apodoses. 
In other words, the Latin language, according to Kroll, did not 
naturally possess the mechanism for expressing the potential idea 
in the apodoses of conditional sentences. It evolved that mechanism 
by two steps: (1) by formal attraction of the mood of the apodosis 
to the mood of the protasis; (2) by arbitrarily attaching to this 
formally attracted subjunctive the meaning required. 

In other words, the Romans had the idea, but not the means, of 
expressing it. This is a novel theory as to language, and especially 
would it be strange if the Romans lacked a means of indicating an 
idea so universally prevalent among civilized peoples as that repre- 
sented by the "should-would" potential. 

I repeat that no such attraction as is assumed by Kroll is known 
to us elsewhere in Latin or Greek. Nor do I know of its occurrence 
in any modem language. It seems unnatural. If we find the sub- 
junctive in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, we naturally 
expect it to possess some function characteristic of the use of the 
subjunctive elsewhere in independent sentences. In other words, 
the function appearing in a subjunctive apodosis in Latin may fairly 
be taken as representing a normal and legitimate function of the sub- 
junctive mood. Moreover, we have subjunctive apodoses from the 
earliest period combined with indicative protases, e.g., Avl. 747, 
si istuc jus est, luci deripiamus; Rud. 744, tanta esset, si vivit; and 
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elsewhere. Kroll conveniently ignores these. But they are fatal 
obstacles to his views, unless they be explained as analogical exten- 
sions and historically posterior to the t3rpe si venias, videos. 

EjtoII's theory can hardly be called illuminating. He solves no 
problems. Nothing is made clearer; nothing is made easier. 
Instead he does violence to the language by the forced interpretation 
he puts on scores of passstges — ^interpretations adopted for the sole 
purpose of maintaining his theory that the Latin subjunctive is 
solely "voluntative" and future. Besides this violence of interpre- 
tation — a violence which involves departure from the traditional 
interpretation of centuries — Kroll is guilty also of much arbitrari- 
ness, as exemplified by his identification of the "wish" use with the 
jussive, while his theory of attraction in his discussion of vdimf nolim, 
malimj and, later, of the apodoses of conditional sentences, is posi- 
tively fantastic, involving among other things highly improbable 
sequences of historical development. In the case of t^tm, nolim, 
malimy it involves the employment of these with the subjunctive 
before they were employed in any other way. In the case of the 
apodoses of conditional sentences it involves a use in compound 
sentences which Kroll denies for simple sentences. 

Lastly, Kroll's whole theory is gratuitous. It is unnecessary. 
Why should we hesitate to recognize "wish" uses and potential 
uses in Latin and to recognize them as a legacy of the Indo-European 
optative ? The optative is there, clearly manifest by its morphology. 
What possible reason there can be for refusing to believe that it 
brought with it functions vindicated for Indo-European by San- 
skrit, Iranian, Greek, and Germanic, is obscure to me. This reluct- 
ance is particularly strange in the case of the perfect subjunctive, 
where the Indo-European optative forms naturally exhibit the 
"wish" and potential meanings. Plautus and Terence show some 
35 instances of the potential use of the perfect, and at least 50 of 
the "wish" use. 

Kroll is also repeatedly guilty of a strange error in his under- 
standing of what is meant by the optative use. It is bad enough 
for him to identify the true optative or "wish" use with the volitive 
or "will" use, as exemplified by the hortatory and jussive. But 
he goes farther and confuses the "wish" use with the function of 
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desiderative verbs. He has no compunctions about interpreting 
earn as ''Ich mdchte gehen/' and calling it voluntative (or optative). 
But that is not a voluntative or optative use; it is desiderative. If 
earn meant ''Ich mdchte gehen/' ecLS would mean ''Du mochtest 
gehen/' and eat, ''Er mochte gehen"; as a voluntative earn could 
mean only, "May I go"; eas only, "May you go," etc. Kroll's 
error is not new; it has often been pointed out. 

COBNBLL UNIVliBaiTT 



BEATI POSSIDENTES ITHAKISTAE 

Bt a. Shbwan 

The question here proposed is: On whom does the burden of 
proof lie in the Leukas-Ithaka dispute ? 

In attempting an answer I am forced to introduce what Professor 
Piatt once described as that ''accursed Homeric Question/' for I go 
back to the Catalogue of the Ships, a document which is by some 
Ithakists and most Leukadists rejected as an addition to the Iliad. 
It is admitted by D5rpfeld himself and his supporters generally that 
in the Catalogue Ithaka is Thiaki, but then they say that the Cata- 
logue is late. That has not been proved. Dr. LeaTs great attack 
on it, splendidly misdescribed, as it seems to me, in JHS, XXXVI, 
103, as ''an extraordinary masterpiece of destructive criticism," has 
not taken us any farther. I have given reasons for this belief and 
shall have more to urge. Briefly, his case, so far as it is new, is three- 
fold, based on alleged malfeasance by the "Cataloguer" with regard 
to the dominions of Odysseus, Agamemnon, and Peleus.^ For the 
first Dr. Leaf requires the Leukas-Ithaka hypothesis, and few will 
grant him that this has been established. For the second he requires 
that Mycenaean Corinth should disappear. This involves (1) the 
arbitrary and unconscionable excision of a passage from the Iliad, 
(2) that Mycenaean remains not only have not yet been, but never 
can be, found at Corinth,* and (3) that there was no intercourse 
between Greece and the West in Mycenaean days. None of these 
things can be conceded. As to the dominion of Peleus, see CR, XXX 
184 ff. The attack is at this point extremely feeble. It would be 
difficult, in these better days for Homeric criticism, to find a parallel 
to the boldness of that repeated "of course" on p. 116 of Homer 
and History. 

This being so, we may adhere to the position, established in 
supersession of the old Niesian doctrine by Mr. Allen in a series of 

^ I might add his rejection of the Asaembly at Aulis. On that point see CR, 
XXX. 17 ff. 

* As to this confident prophecy see, beddes the reference in CR, XXX, 81, 
Mr. Allinson in Am, Jour. Phil,, 1916. p. 214. 

[Classic Ai« Philoloqt XII, April, 1917] 132 
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learned and exhaustive papers, and wonderfully confirmed by Mr. 
M. S. Thompson's demonstration of the correspondence of the con- 
tents of the Caialogue with the Mycenaean world, that the docimxent 
is pre-Dorian. To that early world the island we know today as 
Thiaki was known as Ithaka, and this name^ has clung to it ever 
since, except possibly during, and in spite of, short periods in the 
Middle Ages when the island was deserted. There is no ground in 
history or tradition for believing that it ever had any other name. 
It is confirmed by allusions in classical writers, to whom Levkas vxia 
LeukaSy and coins and inscriptions are said to agree. And the island 
was believed by antiquity to be the Homeric Ithaka, and the home 
of its greatest hero. On that point also there is no trace in history 
or tradition of any other belief or of any doubt, and especially there 
is no hint of a Leukadian Od3r8seus. All this has been repeatedly 
affirmed in the course of the controversy, and I have not seen it 
questioned. If grounds for questioning it exist, let them be stated. 
Dorpf eld's own words on the point are, "For nearly three millennia 
Thiaki passed for the home of Odysseus and for the Ithaka of Homer. 
Neither in antiquity nor at the present day has this title of honour 
been seriously disputed." 

The only doubt has been as to the extent of the poet's acquaint- 
ance with the island. The terms in which he describes its position 
in the sea and relatively to other land (though no worse,' it is said, 
than Caesar's in regard to Britain), and the positions of certain 
places in or near it, have given rise to different opinions. Some — as 
le grand lUrisiarque Hercher, who spent one day in Thiaki, confining 
himself to the limited central portion; who was, as Menge has shown, 
a very inaccurate observer; and whose Phantasieinsel has been 
rejected even by the Leukadists' — have gone so far as to deny that 
the poet had any personal knowledge of the island, but these extremists 
are a small minority. Others have reconciled to their own satisfaction 

1 The only attempt, apparently, to explain the name makes it Semitic, ^Mmi 

^'Utica^colania. Compare OUhauaen in Rhein, Mua., N.F., VIII, 329, note. The 

island would be a Phoenician settlement. In that connection one recalls Gladstone's 

paper on "The Phoenician Affinities of Ithaca*' (Nineteenth Century, August, 1889). 

s I might now say, "not nearly so bad as." For since this paper was complete 
I have read what Professor Merrill says in CJ, XII, 88 £F. 

* He treated Troy from the same standpoint, and who regards his views now 7 
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the discrepancies which have been discovered — ^here as everjrwhere 
else in the poems — and have found the whole account consistent. 
Others, again, are indifferent to the apparent discrepancies, and 
that for three reasons: first, there is a mass of agreement between 
the poet's account and actuality that far outweighs the /lupds ivo- 
fioUnyiras, and, as Professor Jevons has remarked in another connec- 
tion, the agreement has to be accounted for as well as the difference. 
Homer and the tradition are confirmed inter alia by such broad 
features as the mountains, the ports, the agricultural regions, and 
the names Thiaki, Polis, Asteria, Zant^, Sam£, Leukas Petr6, and 
even Koraka, Platythria, and Polyktorion. Secondly, they recog- 
nize, as even Hercher and some Leukadists do, the old epic poet's 
right to take some freedom with topography for the purposes of the 
action of the poem, and decline to demand from him the consistency 
and exactitude due from a modem historian or surveyor. They 
think that Cauer strikes the via media when he sajrs that it is ''as 
wrong to regard all as pure invention as to hold all real and historical. " 
He who objects to such latitude and requires exact correspondence of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit must do so in the face of the extraordinary 
liberties and inaccuracies which have been discovered in poems and 
stories of all ages. lilienstem asks if a good knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the Scottish Highlands is to be obtained from Scott's 
romances. I cannot say, but I recall the fact that the novelist does 
on one occasion, though not certainly as a regular practice, make the 
sun set in the sea to the east of Scotland. Such an objector must, 
to confine ourselves to Homer, give up Hissarlik, for there are points 
in the description of Ilios in the Iliad which make the identification 
impossible. And, thirdly, the changes that three thousand years may 
have wrought in the terrain are not to be neglected. A mountainous 
island, forest-clad and with abundant rainfall, will of course be well 
watered, but it is absurd to expect it to be wasaerreich and still /3ou- 
/36ro$^ when the slopes have been denuded of all means of water 
storage. Milk and honey will be scarce there as in many other parts 
of the earth that have suffered from human folly. In three thousand 

i B^rard's (unmetrical 7) amendment vv^ot is not required. Anyone who haa 
had experience of cattle in hill forests knows they can thrive there. For one thing, 
they do not live by grass alone. 
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years Arethusa might degenerate into a "dirty pool" (though five 
hundred head of cattle are watered at it daily even now in sununer), 
and bees might be allowed to change their quarters without severe 
remark. Hissarlik is Ilios though Scamander has changed his bed 
and a hot spring has vanished like the Ithakan bees. 

But all this is beside the inamediate point, which is that through 
and in spite of all the discussions and their different results, one thing 
has remained unaffected, the traditional belief that the island which 
has so long borne the name of Ithaka is the one that was to Homer 
the seat of Od3rsseus. Here, one would think, is a good basis in tra- 
dition; here we have surely vox totius antiquitatiSf and here historia 
loquitur. These are the phrases used by Wolf to describe the tradi- 
tion about Pisistratus and Homer, a tradition which cannot be taken 
beyond the age of Cicero. Yet, comparatively recent as it is, it has 
been accepted by many minds without hesitation in favor of a German 
theory. But when a vastly older and stronger tradition tells against 
another German theory, ah, c^est diffirerd. And yet in these latter 
days the respect paid to tradition has greatly increased. Mere iso- 
lated stories or scraps of gossip have real value for inquirers. The 
story of the fountain Hypereia is about the only matter worth regard- 
ing in Dr. Leaf's reconstitution of the dominion of Peleus. An 
Odyssean theory is much helped by the tale in Pausanias about the 
outcast wanton, Penelope. Instances might be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. Das gute Recht der Tradition is more generally recognized 
than formerly, though certainly it is stiU abused. 

We are now to reject this ancient tradition and accept Leukas as 
Homer's Ithaka. It cannot be; the difficulties are too great. lam 
not going to write another account of the controversy, but merely 
to do for Leukas what Dr. Leaf has done on a very small scale for 
Thiaki. I shall confine myself to enumerating — ^it must be with 
inconvenient brevity — the chief points of objection to Dorpfeld'rf 
theory. They are, of course, nearly all collected from the literature 
of the subject. Some are fatal, some are not of great weight, but 
all point to one conclusion. 

1. Leukas is too big to be the Homeric Ithaka, which supplies only 
twelve ships for Troy (and this, be it observed, not according to the 
unscrupulous "Cataloguer" only) and twelve wooers. Its whole 
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population {ripres \aol) could hardly have been settled in ''one city" 
by the acconunodating Menelaos (5 176). 

2. Easy communication with the mainland is one of Dorpfeld's 
strong points. Yet no wooers are attracted thence. 

3. The Homeric epithets do not suit. Leukas would be badly 
described as iLfjL<f>lcLKos.^ It could not be said to be not ebfiela. To 
say it is ''above all the islands'' not linriiKaTos and without 5p6/tos or 
\€ift6)v is absurd. Epithets of the rprix^'icL type are not appropriate, 
while they admittedly fit Thiaki perfectly. Negatively, the absence 
of reference to the great white cliffs of Leukas is passing strange. 

4. &M^ Si vrjiToi K.T.\. does not apply, whichever meaning we give 
the adverb, for Leukas has no island to the north or the west. 

5. yuer&iriaOt in v 241 appears to mean "westwards'' (Monro) or, 
more accurately perhaps, " to the northwest." Was Athen^ referring 
to Italy? There is no other land west or northwest of Leukas. 

6. The Acvicds Uirpfi of o) 11, now held by most authorities, 
Ddrpfeld included, to be Cape Dukato, in Leukas, cannot, as his 
supporter Reissinger admits, be in Homer's Ithaka. 

7. The sun rises to Homer's Ithaka "from the streams of 
Ocean." The expression does not suit Leukas, which lies west of 
an inclosed bay. 

8. If -xBanaXii in its ordinary sense be difficult of Thiaki, it is 
impossible of Leukas. Michael has shown that Dorpfeld's conclu- 
sion based on k 194 ff . is absolutely untenable. 

9. TravxnrtfyrfiT'q, the Leukadists' claim, must be taken as = "farthest 
up in the sea of cdiy But that cannot be regarded as certain on an 
examination of the Homeric uses of iras, simple and compounded. 
" Very far up in the sea" may be the meaning.* But let them trans- 
late as they desire. They are in no way advantaged. The sentence 
in which the word occurs runs: 

oMi Si 'xBofkaXri irawircpran; civ dAi kutoi 
irpos l^o^v^ aX Sc r' &^€vBt irpbi yfi r' riiKju6v re. 

1 If the special meaning of the word, based by Michael and others on its applica- 
tion to Lemnos and Corinth, be accepted, the argument is much stronger. 

> The only authority, so far as I can discover, who makes this point is Gandar in 
his excellent De Ulysaia Ithaca (Paris, 1854), pp. 11 f., and note. He notices there 
the woWal of 1 23. The Homeric uses of TcikOs correspond in variety to those of irat . 
There is nothing to be found about these in the books, I think. 
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The ''all" the Leukadists insist on is described by this sentence, and 
is Ithaka plus a number of islands east of it, and the sentence says 
Ithaka is farthest up of this group of islands irpAs ^64>ovy and that suits 
Thiaki as well as Leukas. So whether the whole passage describing 
Ithaka was badly written originally, or whether it has been doctored 
since, or whether only the line AovXlx^'' t€ 2)d/ii7 re koI Skijeaa'a 
Zixuvdos (which recurs three times) has been inserted by someone who 
thought the three islands named were those referred to by toXXoI, 
matters not a jot. rawrepTiiTri is defined by the sentence in which 
it occurs, and fits Thiaki admirably. 

10. iy€v0€, used of the ''many islands," must mean "at a dis- 
tance." It cannot mean merely "apart," "separate," for any island 
can be so described. The word thus does not apply to Leukas, while 
it suits Thiaki perfectly. 

11. The distance from what is now known to be the Homeric 
Pylos to Leukas is nearly half as great again as the distance from 
Pylos to the Tpomi ixrri of Thiaki at S. Andrea, and is an impossible 
trip for a Homeric ship in one night. We know how fatal an hour 
or a mile is to the topography of Thiaki. 

12. Dorpfeld argues that the ferrying of flocks and herds for pas- 
ture to the mainland from Thiaki is unthinkable. As a matter of 
fact they are regularly ferried over in large nimxbers at the present 
day, and the Archduke Ludwig Salvator asserts that such ferrying is 
extremely conmion in the Greek islands and in Dalmatia. It is 
nowhere stated in the Odyssey, as some assume, that supplies were 
ferried across daily. 

13. Why should Noemon or anyone else take horses or cattle out 
of Leukas with its square miles of pasture, which at the present day 
support a thousand horses, not to mention cattle ? But, if it was 
necessary, was there no pasture to be had inland from Leukas ? Was 
the best resource a sixty-mile journey by sea to Elis ? 

14. Antinoos threatens to cast Iros "into a black ship and send 
him to the mainland." Is the contemplated voyage simply the short 
trip in the ferry ? 

15. Dorpfeld has to force the remark, ob fUv yi,p rl crc re^Ay Hoiiai 
IpOAS' IciaOaL, in a question to a newcomer, out of the meaning univer- 
sally given to it. Paulatos quotes similar small jokes in exactly the 
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same circumstances as current at the present day, and others give 
parallels in German. The acme of absurdity is surely reached when it 
is suggested by Goessler that a man who comes by a ferry can be said to 
come on foot, because " a ferry is the primitive substitute for a bridge !" 

The first part of the question, as to the ship and sailors that 
brought the newcomer, shows that the alternative of a ferry was not 
present to the questioner's mind. 

The remark itself should be interpreted with reference to X 158 f., 
where Odysseus' mother tells him that the stream of Ocean is not to 
be crossed on foot; you must have a ship. 

16. In 6 635 the word used for a trip to Elis is hiafiinuvai. The 
uses of this verb suggest that it is used more appropriately of the open 
stretch between Thiaki and Elis than of the partly islandnstrewn sea 
between Leukas and Ellis. 

17. In V 274 fif. a ship making for Pylos or Elis is driven by a 
storm to a haven in Ithaka. Is Thiaki, or Leukas, much farther to 
the north, the more likely to be meant ? 

18. The soi-disant beggar tells that Odysseus is in Thesprotia, 
which adjoins Leukas. The reception of the news is hardly what one 
would expect if the long-lost hero were only a few miles away with 
no sea to speak of between. 

19. The port of Ithaka is toXvjSci^i^s, which has hitherto meant 
to commentators, "with very deep water." So for Chrys6 (Leaf^s 
Troy, pp. 223 ff.). The port selected in Leukas has shallow water, so 
\iyLilv To\vp€v6ris is to mean in future ein iief sich ins Land erstreckender 
(or hineinspringendeTy Riiter) Hafen! 

20. Similarly &ds viiircjv has been expanded into Zwischen den 
Insdn durchy aberfem von ihnen. This was when Telemachus' return 
by a route west of Cefalonia — as actually propounded at first by 
Dorpfeld and still maintained by his henchman Goessler — was seen 
to be absurd. The difficulty was cleared by excision in the early 
part of o. Reproached with this, Dorpfeld replied that he did not 
make away with the passage, he only used the athetesis of others. 
No animus furandi there! For Dr. Leaf's entirely new interpreta- 
tion of his prjaci)p, see CR, XXX, 82. 

21. The Homeric Asteris is now said to be Arkoudi, an island 
northeast of the northern prong of Thiaki. Let anyone look at a 
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good official map, such as that on p. 419 of B^rard's second volume 
or Murray's Handy Map, and say if Arkoudi can be said to be "in a 
strait'' between Thiaki and Leukas. The description is quite impos- 
sible. The so-called strait is surely the only strait in existence that 
is actually broader than it is long! 

22. This has led to strange wobbling — Zikzakpolitik the Germans 
call it — with regard to the meaning of TopBfiAs. See JHS^ XXXIV, 
231 f. It is more than wobbling; it is the wriggling of a worm 
impaled. 

23. However we may render Xitiives ifufAivfioi,, Arkoudi cannot 
show them. Professor Manly settled that. The spit of land does 
not form "havens." 

24. Dorpfeld would now bring Telemachus past Arkoudi to his 
certain destruction, and this whether the young man was making 
for Vasiliki (Dorpfeld's first choice, abandoned when it was seen that 
it could not be described as 'Wiici;$ irpdyni dicr^), or Skydi (his second), 
or Syvota (his supporter Gallina's). Athen6 must have been tempt- 
ing Telemachus to his undoing, as she once did Hector. But this will 
no doubt be explained as the result of the incorporation of a parallel 
version by a "faker" or "harmonizer." 

25. A ship going to Thiaki from Thesprotia ({ 339) would sail far 
from land; one bound for Leukas would sail down the coast. 

26. There is admittedly no evidence that Leukas was ever known 
as Ithaka. Proof, it will be said, is impossible. That may be the 
misfortune and not the fault of the Leukadists, but all the same it is 
eternally fatal. Dorpfeld cannot, a Quarterly Reviewer says, "get 
over the difficulty that the name of Leukas was Leukas and the name 
of Ithaka was Ithaka." The Corinthians, when occupying Leuk^, 
did not apparently recall the old name or the glorious connection 
with the most famous hero in the Greek tradition. Often as Thucy- 
dides mentions Leukas, there is no hint of a splendid heroic past. 

27. And there is not, admittedly, any evidence of a Dorian thrust 
to account for the ejection of the people of Leukas (then Ithaka) into 
Thiaki (then Sam4). It is a mere guess to provide an essential link. 
Vielleicht von den Dorem vertrieben, Dorpfeld sajrs, and so the change 
of name erkldrt sick sehr einfach. Very simply indeed, by arbitrarily 
adding to the tradition to help out a hypothesis, instead of basing 
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one's hypothesis on the tradition we have. It does simplify matters 
to assmne VdUcer-f Namenr^ and Sagerwerschubungen as one requires 
them. Well may Engel ask, " Is such a method of proof permissible 
to a scientific authority?" 

28. We are to suppose that the fugitives overpowered the folk of 
Thiaki (Sam6) and gave their country's name (Ithaka) to it, and that 
its people in turn transferred themselves and their island's name 
(Sam£) to the far larger island of Cefalonia (then Doulichion), which 
they, though certainly wavpoi KtKOJOupLipoL^ were able to conquer. It 
is assumption on assumption. Was ever such a ''General Post" 
assumed in order to complete a hypothesis 7 

29. And it involves real difficulty. The original Ithakans, dis- 
possessed of the large and fertile Leukas, are content to settle in the 
far smaller and, by comparison, barren and unattractive Thiaki, and 
only a few miles from their Dorian enemies. Yet farther away was 
Zakynthus, which, as Mr. Hogarth teUs us, ''for native riches bears 
the palm." They could not have known of it, or it had not yet been 
upheaved from the depths. 

30. The swampy ground of Nidri, where Dorpfeld places the 
capital of Ithaka, is said to be the worst site possible for a royal seat. 
The ancient burg — outside Crete — ^was usually on a height. The 
remains discovered suggest to Engel the establishment of a pre- 
Mycenaean horse breeder, who would be in his element there, like 
his confreres of the marshes of the Argolic Plain. 

31. The capital of the Homeric Ithaka was evidently close to the 
sea, and not so far from it as Nidri is. 

32. In the end of jS and in S 780 ff . a ship leaves the port of 
Ithaka. If that was Vlicho, we should expect to hear that she first 
went north up the two or three miles of the Vlicho inlet before turn- 
ing south on what was certainly a nasty bit of navigation by night 
through a group of islands. There is nothing of the sort, and arrjae 
6' iw* iaxo-Tii \inivos 03 391) cannot be forced to serve as a substitute 
for it. 

33. Rheithron is still sadly to seek in the Leukadist scheme. 

34. It does not appear that Dorpfeld has ever tried to prove that 
the Homeric descriptions fit the localities in Leukas. He simply says, 
'*I put the capital here and Eumaeus there," and so on, and is then 
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functus officio. But his ZikzakpolUik here, 843 exhibited by Gustav 
Lang, is remarkable, and Engel, after visiting and traversing Leukas, 
declares that ''not a single feature of the Homeric descriptions of 
Ithaka corresponds with Leukadian actuality." 

36. And finally, the supporters of the new theory have to assume 
that parts of the poems, such as the Catalogve, the ''Continuation" 
of the Odyssey y and the Telemachyy have been proved to be late and 
negligible, just as argument requires, and are far from agreeing among 
themselves. The procedure facilitates the elaboration of hypotheses, 
but also renders them abortive. 

To Dorpfeld "Homer is a realist," and the poems display 
"descriptions of actuality in every sphere," descriptions depending 
on a "sure knowledge of localities." How then, in face of the difiS- 
culties enimierated above, can he say that Homer was describing 
Leukas ? We cannot, for such a bundle of contradictions, impossi- 
bilities, and evasions, bound together only by his " I know and I can 
prove it" — ^the sophist's St^ice/i/iat xdXai — give up the tradition of 
three thousand years. But for his pertinacity and the facts that the 
hypothesis pertains to the Homeric sphere, in which anyone may do 
all that does not become a man, it would have been laughed out of 
court long ago. It has obtained some support, but far greater rea- 
soned opposition, and as Beloch says, stekt voUstdndig in der LvfL 

The Leukadist's reply is a tu quoque. The Ithakist, he says, 
admits difficulties in his own case, which he seeks to brush aside, as 
he cannot cure them, by deprecating a too rigid interpretation of the 
incidents in an epic narrative. The Ithakist must allow liberties with 
regard to Leukas, if they are to be claimed for Thiaki. 

That is a fair reply. What then should be the next step? I 
venture to suggest one. The course which the Ithakan controversy 
has pursued during the last hundred years has for several reasons 
been unsatisfactory. I will not lengthen this paper by describing 
these reasons here. I will only say that in the literature of the sub- 
ject there is now one serious need, and that is of a comprehensive 
up-to-date statement of the weaknesses of the Thiaki case. We want 
it in English. We have it in German in Hercher's treatise, but that 
was written just fifty years ago, and his arguments have been demol- 
ished over and over again by set replies in his own country. The 
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thing requires to be done afresh. It has recently been said that not 
a single Ithakan site described in the Odyssey can be identified. A 
justification in detail of that assertion will help to a solution by giving 
us the desiderated statement of the infirmities of the Thiaki case. 
Those who are interested will then be in a better position to compare 
the opposing beliefs. Of the possible result of the comparison I will 
at this stage merely say this, that, if it leaves only an equality of 
difficulty, the tradition will stand, sufficient in itself, on the side of 
Thiaki. I adhere to Professor Manly 's view that, " until some better 
claimant than either [Thiaki or Leukas] is produced, the traditional 
view, unbroken through recorded history, must be maintained." 
Till then, beati possidentes Ithakistae. They need no new hypothesis. 
The tradition is enough, and the burden is heavy on him who would 
subvert it. 

St. Andbbws 



REFERENCES TO PAINTING IN PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 

By Chablbs Enapp 

As the starting-point of this paper I have selected the famous 
awe canem passage in Mo. 832-52, which I have ahready twice dis- 
cussed in print,^ though less fuUy than in the present article. 

Theopropides has but lately returned from a long trading-voyage 
(431). He finds the front door of his house closed and locked in the 
daytime (444;* explained by 404, 425-26). Before he has time to 
wonder much at this, Tranio, his slave, appears (446) and tells 
Theopropides that, since ghosts had begun to walk in their one-time 
home, Philolaches, Theopropides' son, had been obliged to move 
and to buy a house elsewhere (454 ff., especially 479 flf.). Pressed 
to tell whose house had been bought, Tranio, using the first lie that 
comes to mind, declares that Philolaches has bought the house of 
Simo, neighbor of Theopropides (659 ff.). Theopropides then wishes 
to inspect the new house in detail, without and within (674 ff.). 
He sends Tranio to ask permission of Simo to make such inspection 
(683 ff.). Simo presently appears (690), and after a long soliloquy 
(690-710), and a talk with Tranio (711-74), meets Theopropides 
(805), and bids him go where he will in his (Simo's) house (809). 

After Theopropides has carefully examined the vestibulum, the 

ambulcuTum, and the posies (817-31), the foUowing dialogue ensues 

(832 ff .) :» 

Tr. Viden pictum ubi ludificat una comix volturios duos ? 

Th, Non edepol video. Tr. At ego video, nam inter volturios duos 

comix astat: ea volturios duo vicissim vellicat. 

Quaeso hue ad me specta comicem ut conspicere possies. 

lam vides ? Th. Profecto nullam equidem illic comicem intuor. 

> See the Classical Review, XX, 395 £F.; the Latin Leaflet, No. 136, January 8, 
1906. 

' In a Princeton University dissertation, entitled T?ie House-Door on the Ancient 
Stage (Baltimore, 1914), pp. 12-14, Mr. W. W. Mooney holds that the house-door on 
the Roman stage was kept closed during the day (as in actual life), and that in Mo. 
444; Am. 1018; and Stick. 308, surprise is expressed, "not because the door is shut 
[in the daytime], but because it is locked" (p. 13). 

* Unless otherwise stated, I give Lindsay's text; the punctuation and capitalisation 
are my own. 
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Tr. At tu isto ad vos optuere, quoniam comicem nequis 

conspicariy si volturios forte possis contui. 
Th. Qmnino, ut te apsolvam, nuUam pidam conspicio hie avem. 

Here, plainly, we have reference to painting in somewhat elabo- 
rate form, a representation of a raven assailing two vultures. 
Where are we to locate this painting? If anywhere at all, on the 
auiside of the house. In 817-28 Theopropides and Traniowere 
examining the vestibulum, the ambvlacrum, and the pastes ; in 829-31 
they were looking at coagmerUa in forilms. They do not enter the 
house till 858. They then remain within tiU 904. 

We need to remember, however, that the MosteUaria is in many 
respects a veritable extravaganza, a lively and energetic, but, at times, 
wholly improbable, farce, in places difficult, I should say, of represen- 
tation in any age, unless no regard is paid to verisimilitude of illu- 
sion.^ 

The spirit of riotous burlesque is especially marked in the whole 
passage under review and in the description of the house in general. 
Cf . particularly 907-14, where Theopropides and Tranio, having come 
forth from Simo's house, talk enthusiastically of what they have seen 

> For example, in 682 Tranio is sent to interview Simo, to get permiasion for Theo- 
propides to inspect Simo's house. For 100 verses Theopropides stands about doing 
nothing; Tranio indeed seems to be out of his sight, for at 721a he calls out to Tranio 
to return, and at 784, when Tranio at last does return and address his master, the 
latter exclaims, *'Hem, quis hie nominat me?" Again, in 785, he asks, "Unde is?" 
Tranio's question to Simo in 774, "Eon, voco hue hominem," though not in itself 
significant, seems in this context to indicate that Simo and Tranio had not been in 
sight of Theopropides. Professor Fay seems to think that at 687 Tranio stepped into 
the alley (angiporium) to call on Simo, by a side door (see his note on 785). But was 
it usual to call on gentlemen via the side door ? Yet how else could Tranio have been 
out of his master's sight ? In the Trinummus, to be sure, Lesbonicus adulescens lives 
in a poaticulunif which recepit, quom aedx8 vendidit {Trin, 194) in his father's absence. 
To this he gained access, no doubt, through an anffiportum (though no mention is made 
of an angiporium in the play). But the situation in the Trinummus is unique in 
Roman comedy. Professor Sonnenschein (2d ed., 1907) makes Tranio step into the 
angiportum at 687 and Simo "enter . . . . , from his house at the back of the stagd" 
(see his notes on 687, 689), but he says nothing at all of the place of the actual confer- 
ence between the two, or of the difficulties raised in the earlier part of this note. 
Professor Morris, in his edition (1886), p. 124, made the meeting take place in front 
of Simo's house. If the two really met before Simo's front door, to answer the diffi- 
culties raised above we shall have to fall back on the great breadth of the Roman stage, 
though this ever-ready crutch seems none too good a support here. Such questions 
as these, however, Plautus probably did not ask himself nor did his audience ask them 
of him. 
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within. Note that the most extravagant idea of the whole passage 
(909)^ is suggested by Theopropides senex himself. 

In view of all this we need not trouble ourselves because decora- 
tion of the exterior walls of private houses representing definite and 
elaborate scenes appears not to have been common at any time, 
either at Athens or at Pompeii, or, we may infer, at Rome itself, 
particularly at the time of the production of the Mosteliaria^ 



> Tr. Quoiusmodi gsmaeoeum ? quid porticum ? Th, Insanum bonam. Non 
equidem ullam in publico ease maiorem hao existumo. 

* Mr. Stevens, in Fowler- Wheeler, Greek ArchaeolooVf p. 189, is, by his silence, 
against such decoration of Greek private houses. Nor do I find evidence of it in the 
following discussions of the Greek and the Roman house: Smith, DxcHonary of AntUf 
uUiee*, I, 659 B, 660 A. 664 B, 666-67; II, 345 B-347 A; Mau-Kelsey, Pompeii: 
Its Life and Art, p. 456; Baumeister, I, 627 B; Gercke-Norden, Einleiiuno in die 
AUertumswisaenechaft* (1913), II, 27; the article "Rdmisches Haus," by Fiechter, in 
Pauly-Wissowa, Zweite Reihe, Erste Halbband (1914); the article "Haus." in Fr. 
L&bker, ReaUexikon dea klaaeischen AUertume* (1914). In Mau-KeLaey, p. 456, the 
following statement appears: ** Previous to the time of Augustus the stucco coating 
of outer walls ordinarily remained uncolored. Afterwards color was employ^, but 
only to a limited extent, as in the addition of a dark base to a wall the rest of which 
remained white." Bertha Carr Rider, The Greek House: Its History and Development 
from the Neolithic Period to the Hellenietie Age (1916), is not concerned at all with the 
decoration of houses. H. R. Hall, AeQwxn Arehaeoloffu (1915), pp. 17S-98, throws no 
light on our problem. 

External decoration of public buildings was of course not unknown; cf. e.g., the 
decorations in the Stoa, by Polygpiotus. Athenian spectators, familiar with theee 
decorations, would have no difficulty in catching the idea which the author in Plautus' 
original wished them to grasp at the point corresponding to Mo. 832 ff. The phrase 
'* ullam in publico .... maiorem (porticum)" in Mo, 909, in view of the whole 
context since 832, inevitably makes one think of paintings like those in the Stoa at 
Athens; it should be carefully noted, however, that the porticus in Plautus' descrip- 
tion (908) is within doors, and that nothing is said of paintings in that porticus. 

Mr. J. J. Robinson, of the Hotchkiss School, has been kind enough to call my 
attention to a passage in the Digest, Pompon. D. I. 15. 1. Pomponius, speaking of 
servUuteSt i.e., restricting rights or burdens which lie against property, says: *'Ser- 
vitutium non ea natura est ut aliquid faciat quis, veluti viridia tollat aut amoeniorem 
prospectum praestet, aut in hoc ut in suo pingat, sed ut aliquid patiatur aut non faciat," 
"the essence of seroUutes does not lie in the necessity of doing something, for example 
removing bushes or furnishing a more pleasing view, or painting ["displaying pictures," 
says Mr. Robinson] on his own property for the purpose [ » making a pleasanter 
view ?], but rather in putting up with something or in refraining from doing something." 
Mr. Robinson's impression was that this passage bears testimony to the decoration of 
external walls. In his Selections from the Public and Private Law of the Romans (1905) , 
p. 189, Mr. Robinson, in a note on the passage just cited, writes: "/n suo pingat refers 
to the practice of decorating walls or other surfaces with paintings and frescoes for 
the purpose of beautifying the landscape. This practice is referred to by Juv. Sat, 8. 
157. Cf. also Dig. 43. 17. 3, 9. Such 'coverings' of paint and fresco were called 
tectoria." Now Juvenal 8. 157 has nothing at all to do with paintings on the outside 
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It might indeed be argued that the very use of this kind of joke 
by Tranio proves that paintings on the outside of buildings (houses) 
were not unknown at Rome in Plautus' time. But the argument is 
not convincing. The passages given below as referring to paintings 
(portraits) and frescoes (cf. Men. 141 flf.; Merc. 313 fif.; Eun. 584-90) 
show clearly that the idea of frescoes or paintings within houses was 
to the Roman audience not an impossible or a difficult conception, 
whether the actual thing was familiar in their experience or not. 
Given this point, we may say at once that it would be no great strain 
on the audience to grasp a joke turning on a reference to similar 
(imaginary) paintings oxdside a house. The joke is surely better 
if such paintings did not exist at all in actual experience.^ 

of buildings. There Juvenal, writing of Lateranus, the horae-loving consul, says 

(165-67): 

Interea, dum lanatas robumque iuvencum 
more Numae caedit, lovis ante altaria iurat 
solam Eponam et fades olida ad praesepia pictas. 

Here we are not dealing with a house at all. Several editors of Juvenal did not think 
it worth while to comment on the faeiea; others rightly make them pictures within the 
stables (so Lewis, Duff, Mayor, Hardy, Simcoz, Pearson-Strong). Lewis reminds us 
that in Apuleius Met, 3. 27 (Helm, 1907), when Lucius, transformed into an ass, first 
goes into the stable, he finds " pilae mediae quae stabuli trabes sustinebat in ipso fere 
meditullo Eponae deae simulacrum reddens aediculae.*' In reality, in the passage 
cited above from the Digest there is nothing to show whether the paintings referred 
to were to be on an exterior wall or on an interior wall of a house. In any case, the 
testimony of the Digest would be to a time much later than that of Plautus and Terence. 
On a priori grounds, however, we may argue that to a Roman of Plautus' day 
paintings on the outdde of a house were not unthinkable. We may recall, as posdbly 
hdpful here, the graffiti of various sorts, the caricatures, election notices, etc., that 
appear so often on walls at Pompeii (see Mau-Kdsey, Pompeii, p. 486). In Mau- 
Kelsey, p. 234, we have reference to a painting of "the Lares, with their offerings," 
on an exterior street wall above a shrine. It must be confessed, however, that all these 
things combined fall far short of a definite compodtion on the exterior of a private 
house such as our Mostellaria passage seems to imply. We come closer to that in the 
account given in the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, XVII (1913), 1 16, 
of four blocks of stone found at Pompeii, which formed the architrave of a passageway. 
The blocks were ornamented with paintings of Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna. See 
Notizie degli Scavi, IX (1912), 102-20. At the ddes of the passageway were pilasters, 
decorated with paintings: one represents a sacred procesdon, the other a large female 
figure identified as Venus Pompeiana. See further Notizie, IX, 174-92, 215-24, 
246-59, 281-89. In the American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, XVII 
(1913), 114-15, is an account of a shrine at Pompeii, with a painted frieze repre- 
senting the Dei Consentes or Penates Publici of Pompeii; the friese is figured on 
p. 1 15. In 1914, again, on external pilasters at Pompeii were found fine paintings, one 
of which represents Aeneas with Ascanius and Anchises, the other a Roman warrior. 
See American Journal of Archaeology, XVIII (1914), 398. 

* One more argument is posdble, that, had paintings on exteriors been unknown, 
Thcopropides would have exhibited far more mystification and surprise at 833 than 
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But let us return to the passage from which we started. After 
the verses abeady quoted there is further by-play, till at last in 
849 ff. we have this dialogue: 

Th. Ibo intro igitur. Tr. Mane sis, videam ne canes — Th, Agedum vide. 
Tr. St! abi, canes! St! abin dierecta ? abin hinc in malam crucem ? 

At etiam restas? St! Abi istinc! Si. Nil pericli est, age* * 

Tarn placidast quam feta quaevis. Eire intro audacter licet. 

Eo ego hinc ad fonun. Th, Fecisti commode: bene ambula. 

Tranio, | age, canem | istanc a foribus abducant face, 

etsi non metuenda est. Tr, Quin tu illam aspice ut placide accubat! 

nisi molestiun vis videri te atque ignavom. Th, lam,^ ut lubet. 

Sequere me hac igitur. 

I am convinced that Plautus meant his audience to think of the 
dog in our passage as a painted dog, somewhere within the house, 
let us say on a side wall of the entrance-passage. Of course when 
the play was acted there need not have been a dog of any kind, 
painted, mosaic, or stuffed (see below), within the house. Decidedly 
in favor of the suggestion that Plautus meant his audience to think 
of a painted dog is the elaborate reference made in 832 ff. to painting. 
One who can imagine the speed with which 832-56 would be acted on 
the Roman stage will appreciate how impossible it would have been 
for the spectators to lose the suggestion of paintings conveyed by 
832 ff. 

If I am right in my theory that Plautus meant his audience to 
think of a painted dog, then the cave canem incident in Petronius 
29 is an illuminating parallel. 

In his note on Mo, 850 (1st ed., 1884) Professor Sonnenschein 
said: ''But perhaps the fun of this passage consisted in having not a 
real dog, but the figure of a dog represented on the threshold, like 
that in the house of the Tragic Poet at Pompeii." I have shown 
above that I had in part reached the same conclusions as Professor 

he does. See below, p. 148, the quotation from Mr. Thompson's paper in the CUuncal 
Review and the comments made thereon. But Theopropides may well enough have 
shown his surprise by gesture and bearing rather than by words; there is abundant 
evidence of the vigorous stage-business of the Roman theater, e.g., in the Terentian 
miniatures and in Quintilian, to go no farther afield. Theopropides is impatient 
enough even in words at 836, 839. So at 851 Simo's amusement is to be depicted by 
his acting. 

> Plautus has got all possible fun out of the situation and at last (iatn) lets Theo- 
propides wake up. 
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Skmnenschein — ^in so far, I mean, as I had concluded that there was 
no need to think of a real dog. But, in view of pictum (832), and 
pidam (839), his suggestion that we are to think of a mosaic dog 
seems to me in itself far less natural and effective than the view I have 
already urged. Further, there is no (other) passage in Plautus or 
Terence in which there is reference to mosaic work, and for good 
reasons. Mosaic work seems not to have been introduced into 
Greece till the close of the fourth century or the beginning of the 
third century B.C. : it was not known at Rome till the time of Sulla.^ 

The editor of the Classical Review j in a note to my paper (XX, 
397), pointed out that in the Classical Retnew, IV, 381, Mr. E. S. 
Thompson had argued for a stuffed dog. He wrote thus: ''That 
Theopropides should be frightened at the mosaic figure of a dog on 
the threshold .... seems rather far-fetched, and it seems strange 
that no allusion to so absurd a mistake should be made by the other 
actors." On this argument see above, p. 146, n. 1. Further, for the 
purposes of this scene a mosaic or a painted dog' is no more absurd 
than a stuffed dog and about equally fear-inspiring. Indeed, ab- 
surdity, riotous burlesque, is exactly what we want here, as in 829. 
Finally, the surprise and amusement of the other actors are clearly 
enough, if rather subtly, indicated by Plautus (p. 146, n. 1).' 

One passes with pleasure from these rather minute speculations 
to consider other passages which refer beyond question to painting — 
frescoes within a house, and portraits done by the encaustic process. 

In As. 127 ff. Argyrippus adulescens,^ standing outside the house 
of Cleareta lena, from which he has just been ejected, voices his 

> See Mr. Cecil Smith in Smith, Dictionary of ArUiQuitiee*, II, 397; Professor 
J. R. Wheeler in Fowler- Wheeler, Greek Archaeology^ p. 538; A. S. Murray in Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica*, II, 367 A; the article '*Mosaik," in LQbker, ReaiUxikon des 
klassischen AUeHuma*, II, 681 (1914). 

* Encolpius, in Petronius 28, was frightened severely enough by a painted dog! 

' There is no room here to discuss Professor G. D. Kellogg's intricate explanation 
of our passage in his paper, '*The Painting of the Crow and Two Vultures in Plautus, 
Mostellaria, 832 ff.," in PAPA, XLI (1910), xlii-xlv, especially since I cannot accept his 
view. 

* I give commonly the r61e played by the speaker, that the reader may see what 
kinds of personages speak the passages that fall within the scope of this paper. This 
sort of information may well be important. Long after the present paper had taken 
form, I noted Professor Abbott's very brief discussion, in his Society and Politico in 
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feelings against the lena. The latter appears at 153; the ensuing 

dialogue culminates, for our purposes, at 173 ff. : 

Arg, Male agis mecum. CI. Quid me accusas, si facie officium meum ? 
nam neque fictimi^ usquamst neque pictum neque scriptum in poe- 

matis' 
ubi lena bene agat cum quiquam amante, quae frugi esse volt. 

Aneient Rome, pp. 178-79, in which he sought to infer the intellectual interests and 
capacities of Plautus' audiences by noting what Greek myths appear in his plasrs. 
So Professor J. S. Reid» in his edition of the Academioa, p. 20» uses the allusions to 
philosophy and philosophical reflections in the fragments of the Roman drama, tragic 
and comic, as a means of determining the measure of Roman acquaintance with 
philosophic matters. Strange to say, however, he makes no reference at all in this 
connection to Plautus. 

1 For another reference to statuary in our poets compare Cap. 950-52: **He, 
Interibi ego ex hac statua verberea volo erogitare meo minore quid sit factum filio." 
For literal, less figurative expressions see Ru, 560, 648, 673, 689 (all four passages refer 
to a signum Veneria which forms part of the stage-setting: the speakers are a senex, a 
servus, a young mulier, an ancilla) ; Ba. 954; P«. 1064 (in one of the last two passages 
a servus, in the other a senex refers to the Palladium, a bookish reference entirely). 
Similar to Cap. 950-52 is Ru. 821 ff., where, after Daemones senex has stationed two 
slaves with clubs to prevent Labrax leno from molesting the girls, Labrax cries: "Heu 
herdel ne istic fana mutantur cito: iam hoc Herculi fit Veneria fanum quod fuit; 
ita duo destituit signa hie cum clavis senex." See finally Frtigg. 31-33. 

* Here, since poenuUia is set in contrast to ptctum and fidum, it must mean 
"poems," "literary creations," as opposed to the two forms of the plastic art. In 
AJP, XXVI, 4-5, however. Professor Sihler seeks to show that, in As. 746 ff.; Cas, 
860 f.; Pa. 401-5, poeta does not mean "poet," but rather aeribat "a writer in the 
widest sense." Yet in Aa. and C<u. loe. cU., he also inclines to interpret poeta as a kind 
of shyster lawyer, " a notary or composer of current forms of civil law." He does not 
allow, however, for the burlesque tone in all these passages. Nor had he any concei>- 
tion of the r61e played in Plautus by literature. In this connection see my paper, 
"References to Painting and Literature in Plautus and Terence," PAPA, XLI (1911), 
zlvii-liii. 

I feel sure, then, that in Caa. 857-61 and Aa. 746-47 poeta means "poet," with 
burlesque or mock-heroic effect ("maker," the Old English word for "poet," or 
"composer" would serve very well as a rendering; "creator" would even better give 
the mock-heroic effect). In Caa. 860-61, "nee fallaciam astutiorem ullu' fecit poeta 
atque haec est fabre facta ab nobis," we may note the repetition of the faeio root. 
Thinking of regum rex regalior^ applied by Ergasilus parasitus to himself in Cap. 825, 
we may say that, in the Caaxna, to the mind of Myrrina ancilla the deviser of the 
scheme that so pleases her is poeta poetarum (to borrow a form of expression from 
Petronius), "maker of makers," "constructor of constructors," "composer of com- 
posers." Even clearer is Pa. 394 ff. There Pseudolus servus knows not yet how he is 
to trick his master, yet he is confident that he will succeed in his purpose (401 ff.). 
There to some extent the etjrmological force of poeta is again in Plautus' mind. 
Clearer still are Cur. 592-93 and Cap. 1033. 

It is really impossible to divorce Plautus' use of poeta from Naevius' proud appli- 
cation of the term to himself. May there be in the Plautine passages parody of that 
application 7 According to the well-known tradition, the Metelli had shown dearly 
enough in the famous "Dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae" the way to effective 
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Akin to As. 173 ff. is Cap. 998-1000. The ivayp&fnaLs has been 

accomplished; TyndaruSi sent to the quarries by Hegio at 721 S., 

has been recalled, and now, re-entering, speaks thus: 

Vidi ego multa saepe picta, quae Acchenmti fierent^ 
cruciamenta, venim enim vero nulla adaeque est Accheruns 
atque ubl ego fui, in lapicidinis. 

For the kind of pictures T3mdarus had in mind see Lindsay's 
excellent note on 998, in his editio maior (London, 1900), p. 347. 

I pass now to Merc. 313 S. Demipho senex has told his crony 

L3rsimachus how desperately in love he is. This causes L3rsimachus 

to exclaim: 

Si umquam vidistis jnctum canatarem, em illic est. 
Nam meo quidem animo vetulus, decrepitus senex 
tantidemst quasi sit signum* pictum* in pairiete. 

With this passage we may compare one in the Epidicus. Stratip- 
pocles adulescens, accompanied by his slave Epidicus, is waiting for 
a danista to bring him a girl he has bought. Note 620 ff . : 

use of such parody. For Plautus' interest in contemporary life see Clatncal Philology^ 
II, 13, n. 1; II, 14, n. 1 (last paragraph). Terence, in his Prologuea, uses poeta of 
the literary artist, seriously of himself, derisively of Luscius Lanuvinus, though the 
derision is in part in the epithet vettts, "antediluvian," "fossilised," in part in the con- 
text (cf., e.g., HatU. 31 £F.). Other parodic references by Plautus to contemporary 
Latin writers I shaU dispuss in a forthcoming paper. 

> In passing I note that the subjunctive seems to be due to oratio obliqua: " tor- 
ments which, so they said, were being inflicted." Similar is raperet in Men, 143, cited 
below, p. 152. Lindsay's note on the mood here seems to me futile. The note consists 
merely of references, without conmient, to Men. 143; True. 81 ; Cic. CM. 7, "quorum 
ego multorum cognovi senectutem sine querella, qui se et libidinum vinculis laxatos 
esse non moleste ferrent nee a suia despicerentur"; Or. 171, "Legi enim audivique 
nonnullos, quorum propemodum absolute concluderetur oratio." Here is sad confu- 
sion, for in Men. 143 the subjunctive is in oratio obliqua; in Cic. CM. 7, Reid, no 
mean authority, makes the subjunctive one of "characteristic": at any rate it is hard 
to find oratio obliqua here; in True. 81 the clause may well be final, in spite of Lindsay's 
note on Cap. 1034, perhaps better "characteristic" (potential, some would say, 
adapted to the past tense of the main verb, "one who would give her more," but it is 
not oratio obliqua, at least of the sort we have in Cap. 998); Cic. Or. 171 is like 
Cic. CM. 7. 

* For aignum alone of works of art see Lewis and Short, «.v., C, p. 1698 A, Georges 

S.V., Cj. 

* The epithet pictum, in the light of the use of this verb elsewhere in Plautus, 
shows that in Epid. 624 eignum means "figure," "likeness" in general, not a statue. 
So, too, do verses 625-26 of the Epidicus. Of course, if we must take aignum as 
"statue," we may say that the phrase pictum aignum looked to the practice of painting 
statues, referred to not for its own sake, but to pave the way for the joke in 625-26; 
in that case the slave thinks of himself as a atatua {verberea; cf. Cap. 951). In Merc. 
315 aignum pictum plainly refers to a painting. 
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Ep, Sed quis haec est miiliercula et ille gmvastellus qui venit ? 

St. Hie est danista, haee ilia est autem quam emi de praeda. Ep. 

Haecinest? 
St. Haec est. Estne ita ut tibi dixi? aspecta et contempla, Epidice: 

usque ab unguiculo ad capillum siunmumst festivissima. 

Estne consimilis quasi quom signum pictum} pulchrum aspexens ? 
Ep. E tuis verbis meum futurum corium pulchrum praedicas, 

quern ApeUa alque Zeuxis duo pingent pigmentis idmeis.* 

In the Poenxdua the i,vayv6>pi/Ti,$ has been accomplished : Hanno of 
Carthage has recovered his long-lost daughters. At 1269 all three 
embrace one another again. At sight of this Agorastocles adulescens, 
lover of one of the girls, exclaims (1271 flf.): 

O Apella, O Zeuxis pictor, 
ciur numero estis mortui, hoc exemplo ut pingeretis ? 
nam alios pictores nil moror huius modi tractare exempla. 

"Why, Apelles, why, Zeuxis, prince of painters, why are ye dead 

before the time ? would that you were alive now that ye might paint 

with this model before you," etc. We may remember with profit 

that Alexander the Great would have none but Apelles paint his 

portrait. 

In Stick. 247 ff . Crocotium, ancilla of Panegyris, bids Gelasimus 

parasitus come to her mistress at once. In comic fashion, however, 

they waste much time (250-66). In 266-69 Gelasimus, recalled to 

the business in hand, wonders why Panegyris matrona desires his 

presence. At 270 he cries: 

Sed eccum Pinacium eiius puerum. Hoc vide, 
satin ut facete atque ex pictura adstitit. 
Ne iste edepol vinum poculo pauxillulo 
saepe exanclavit submerum scitissimie. 

* See footnote 3, p. 150. 

> Cf . As. 548 ff. : " We are sturdy fellows, we slaves; we play our parts manfully," 
"adversum stimulos .... induotoresque acemimos gnarosque nostri tergi." 
Lewis and Short interpret inductor here as "one who stirs up," "a soourger," Georges 
by "der Aufsieher von Schl&gen," "der Durchpr&gler." Entirely apart from the 
difficulty of getting this sense for the word at all, I regard it as far better (and easier) 
to interpret by "painter," pictor (in the derisive spirit in which this word was applied 
to Fabius Pictor: cf. Cic. Tuac. Disp. i. 4), especially if, as has been recently suggested, 
the epithet meant " tattooer." Pliny H.N. 35. 102 has " huic picturae quater colorem 
induzit"; again, in 33. 122, he writes "pariete siccato cera Punica cum oleo liquefaota 
oandens saetis inducatur"; finally, in 24. 49 he has "umor .... cuti nitorem inducit 
faciemque gratiorem praestat." See also inducibilie in Lewis and Short. Naudet had 
something of my view in mind when he wrote: "inductores metaphorioe, qui induount 
tergum plagis, ut artifices parietem tectorio." 
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We may render this as follows: "But there's Pinacium (* Picture'), 
her slave. See that! how comic, how picture-like his posture is. 
Verily he has been draining the wine — in littlish cups (sicl) — ^many a 
time — ^wine nearly neat, too — ^most cleverly." As Fennell remarks, 
ad Uk., this is sarcastic: "so far from standing like a picture (an 
allusion to his name) Pinacium is more than half tipsy .... so that 

he cannot stand steady "^ 

In Men. 110 Menaechmus I, Epidanmiensis, comes out of his 
house, intending to carry to Erotium meretrix a palla which he has 
stolen from his wife (130) and to dine with Erotium. As he com- 
mends himself for the shrewdness with which he has overreached 
his wife, Peniculus parasitus overhears him and applies for a share 
of the plunder (135). At 141 ff. the following dialogue occurs: 

Men, Vin tu facinus luculentum inspicere? Pe. Quis id coxit coquos? 

iam sciam, si quid titubatumst, ubi reliquias videro. 
Men. Die mi, eniunquam tu vidisti tabtdam pidam in pariete 

ubi aquila Catameitum raperet aut ubi Venus Adoneimi ? 
Pe. Saepe. Sed quid xetae pictvrae ad me attinent ? 

Menaechmus' allusion is, to be sure, rather far-fetched; we have 
to suppose that he thinks of himself as the eagle or as Venus, of the 
cloak as Ganymede or Adonis. But just in this, as in the perversion 
of the name Ganymedes (deliberate, to my mind), lies part of the fun 
of this grandiloquent utterance. 

In the fourth edition of Brix's commentary to the Menaechmi 
(by Max Niemeyer, 1891), there was a very interesting note, to the 
effect that tabula in pariete meant "nicht eigentlich Wandbild, 
sondem Nachahmung des Tafelbildes in der Freskomalerei." Refer- 
ence was made to Helbig's view {Rfiein. Mue.^ XXV, 218) that the 
replacing of true Tafelbilder by the far less costly frescoes was an 

1 With the name Pinacium cf. rcrdircoF, which sometimes, according to liddell and 
Scott, denotes "a small or bad picture." 

The name is thus a ' * redende Namen." In this very play Plautus shows how alive 
he was to the value of such names, for at 174 fF. he makes Qelasimus explain his own 
name, and at 242 Qelasimus again sasrs "Nunc Miccotrogus nomine e vero vocor." 
Other places of similar character, noted by me years ago, are as follows: Ba, 240, 
283-85, 362, 687-88, 704; Cap. 724r-26; Cur, 414 ff.; Cia. 466; Aft. 289, 330, 404; 
Psr. 120, 606, 624-25; Pom, 886; P«. 220, 585 (see Morris' note), 653-^^, 712, 736; 
Ru. 657 (if Sonnenschein's note is right) ; Si, 630-31 ; True, 77-78a. For a discussion of 
theee passages I may now refer to Dr. C. J. Mendelsohn's StudieB in the Word-Play 
in PlatUuB, pp. 8 ff. (Publications of the University of Pennsylvania, Series in Philology 
and Literature, Vol. XII, No. 2, Philadelphia, 1007). 
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Alexandrian innovation, which, by Plautus' time, ^'nach der Antwort 
des Peniculus zu schliessen [145], welche die genannten Stoffe als 
gelaufige bezeichnet, eine auf italischem Bode weit verbreitete 
Decorationsweise war."^ Brix-Niemeyer then knew of but one 
representation of the story of Ganymede, on a Praenestine Spinel- 
kapsel, ''wahrend die Entftihrung des Adonis durch Venus bis jetzt 
auf erhaltenen Kunstwerken noch nicht nachgewiesen ist/' DtLmm- 
ler, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. "Adonis," I (1894), 391 S., gave no hint 
of any picture representing the rape of Adonis by Venus. Nor do I 
see in his account any hint of a confusion of Adonis and Ganymede.' 
In the fifth edition of Brix's commentary (1912), Niemeyer reduces 
the direct comment on Men. 143 to four short lines, as follows: 
"einfach 'Gemalde an der Wand.' Das etwa, wie Helbig {Rhein. 
Mu8,, XXV, 218) glaubt, ein FreskogenuUde gemeint ist, liegt nicht 
in Ausdruck." Now, in point of fact, how can anyone decide whether 
such an expression as tabiUam pictam in pariete refers to "Gem&lde 
an der Wand" or to frescoes ? So far as language goes, either could 
be meant. Fortunately, for the purposes of our discussion, it matters 
not which Plautus had in mind. I note, finally, that in the last edi- 
tion Niemeyer completes his note by citing, without discussion, 
Terence Eun. 584 ff., and Plautus Merc. 315, as giving references to 
paintings — a rather inadequate list of references! 

Plautus seems, then, here merely to have blundered, whether by 
accident or design. A deliberate perversion or confusion would be 
sufficiently humorous. 

In the Eunuchua we have an exceptionally good passage. Chaerea 

adulescens, the supposed eunuchus, is describing to Antipho what 

happened while he was in the house of Thais meretrix. Thids had 

gone out to dine, taking with her some ancillae (580). Note now 

581-89: 

abducit secum ancillas; paucae, quae circum iUam essent, manent 
noviciae puellae. Continue haec adomant ut lavet. 
Adhortor properent. Dum adparatur, virgo in conclavi sedet 
suspectans tabulam quandam pictam: ibi inerat pictura haec, lovem 
quo pacto Danaae misisse aitpit quondam in gremium imbrem aureum. 

> On wall-paintings and eaael-piotures see Mr. Ceoil Smith in Smith, Dictionary 
of AnHquities*, II, 391. 

> For Venus' love of Adonis see especially Dftmrnler, in Pauly-Wiasowa, 1, 301-02. 
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Egomet quoque id spectare coepi, et quia condmilem luaerat 
iam olim ille ludum, inpendio inag;tB animus gaudebat mihi, 
deum sese in hominem convortisse atque in alienas tegulas 
venisse clanculum per inpluvium fucum factum mulieri. 

Here the poet himself gives the motive for his reference to the painting. 

I come now to a particularly interesting passage, As. 746 ff., 

especially 761 ff.^ Diabolus adulescens has contracted with Cleareta 

lena for her daughter Philaenium for a year. He has dictated to his 

parasitus a formal contract, in which, among other things, he has 

put down leges to govern the girl's conduct. Cf. 756-67: 

Pa. Alienum | hominem | intro mittat neminem. 
Quod ilia aut amicum | aut patroniun nominet, 
aut quod ilia amicai <eiun> amatorem praedicet, 
fores ooclusae | omnibus sint nisi tibi. 
In f oribus scribat occupatam | esse se. 
Aut quod ilia dicat per^gre allatam epistulam, 
ne epistula quidem ulla sit in aedibus 
nee cerata adeo tabula; et si qua inutilis 
pictura sit, eam vendat: ni in quadriduo 
abalienarit, quo aps te argentum acceperit, 
tuos arbitratus sit, comburas, si velis, 
ne illi sit cera ubi facere possit litteras. 

Cerata .... tabtda in 763 need mean only a wax tablet for letter- 
writing; neepistvla .... fo&uJa would then mean "let her not have 
any letter (received from anyone else) at all in the house or any wax 
tablet on which to write to another." With this cf. vs. 6 of Naevius' 
account of the flirt: ''cum alio cantat, at tamen alii suo dat digito 
litteras." But in "et si qua inutilis .... litteras," 763-67, we 
clearly have reference to a picture on which there is wax. The 
reference may be to wax laid over a picture to preserve it or to 
encaustic painting. 

For the protection of frescoes from damage by sun or air through 
the laying on of a mixture of olive-oil and "Punic wax," see Mr. 
Cecil Smith, in Smith, Dictionary of Aniiquitiei^, I, 393 A (second full 
paragraph). Pertinent, too, is the statement in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^y VIII, 186, and that by W. Cave Thomas, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica^^, IX (1910), 367, that the Greeks used wax to protect 
their sculptures. See also A. P. Laurie, Greek and Roman Methods of 
Painting (1910), pp. 105-7. 

^ For a disouBsion of part of this i>a88age, with reference to the word poeia, 748, 
see above, p. 149, n. 2. 
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For encaustic painting see Mr. Smith again in Smith, Dictionary 

of Antiquities f II, 392 flf., s.v, "pictura," especially the following: 

The Egyptians made use of preparations of wax at least as early as the 

18th djmasty for preserving paintings We find a mention of the 

encaustic process in Greece in the Ode, of doubtful date, falsely ascribed to 
Anacreon (6th century B.C.): "Paint me my mistress with her soft black 
tresses and, if the wax can do it, breathing myrrh!" Otherwise encaustic 
painting does not seem to have been mentioned in literature till the con- 
quests of Alexander had opened closer commimication between the East and 
the West. 

The time indicated in these closing words is precisely the time of the 
New Attic Comedy, the time, in a word, of the pla3rs of Plautus and 
Terence, except where those plays reflect Roman rather than Greek 
ideas and conditions.^ Mr. G. B. Brown, in the article "Painting," 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^^y XX, 483, also dates encaustic (in 
true paintings) from the time of Alexander. On p. 490 he reminds 
us that "it is known from the evidence of the Erechtheum inscription 
that the encaustic process was employed for the painting of oma^ 

mental patterns on architectural features of marble buildings " 

For further discussion of encaustic painting, see A. P. Laurie, Oreek 
and Roman Methods of Painting, pp. 54-68. 

In neither case, whether Diabolus adulescens had reference to a 
protective coating of wax or to encaustic painting, could Philaenium 
have had access to much wax: therein lies the joke.^ 

We are now ready to sum up. The passages cited show that 
to the Romans of Plautus' day references to fresco-painting and 
portrait-painting were intelligible. We may remember that before 
Plautus' time Q. Fabius had been called Pictor, though in a spirit 
different from that which animates some of the passages cited in 
this paper (see Cic. Txisc. i. 4). See above p. 151, n. 2. 

One other point may be noted. We see that, aside from the 
references to portrait-painting and to Apelles and 2^uxis, the 
themes of the paintings, in so far as we have definite themes at 

> For striking evidence of the extent to which the plays of Plautus and Terence do 
reflect, in some fields at least, the times of Menander, see my paper on "Travel in 
Ancient Times as seen in Plautus and Terence," CUusical PhUoloffj/t lit 304. 

* Two other passages, less clear than those already treated, may be dted from 
Plautus— Fid. 30-36 and Fragg, 31 £F. (an incomplete passage). In the latter place 
painting and sculpture are mentioned together (see above p. 149, n. 1). 
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ally come from mythology; we have Venus and Adonis, Jupiter 
and Danae, Ganymede and the eagle, and scenes from the underworld. 
The themes are, in a word, exactly what we should associate with 
Greece, particularly from the time of Alexander. The themes recur 
in the frescoes of Pompeii, which have been traced back in large part 
to Alexandria; see Mau-Eelsey, Pompeii, p. 474, and the fine discus- 
sion, based on Helbig, in Boissier's Rome and Pompeii, as translated 
by Fisher, pp. 370-419. The themes, once more, are those of certain 
departments of literature, as represented, e.g., by Ovid; see Boissier, 
loc. cU.^ 

We note further that there is but one passage in Terence bearing 
directly and unmistakably upon our theme; that passage is, however, 
one of the best of all those cited in this paper. Here again' Terence 
is true to his art; he will not allow extraneous matter or matter not 
very clearly connected with his play to work itself into what he writes. 
The passage in the Eunnchus helps the play wonderfully; it is a 
sophistical extenuation, by an appeal to the example set by Jupiter 
himself, of the wrong done by Chaerea adulescens to the girl, a civis 
Attica.' 

In Plautus, again, the specific allusions to painting come from a 
few plays: from the Asinaria (two passages: 174 ff., 762 ff.), Capiivi, 
Epidicua, Menaechmi, Mercator, PoeniUus, and Stichus. The original 
of the Asinaria was written by Demophilus (As. Prcl, 10-12); that 
of the Mercaior by Philemon {Merc. 9-10); that of the Stichus by 
Menander (see the Didascalia). 

Some confirmatory evidence can be got from a study of certain 
words, e.g. (describo), pingo, depingo, pidor, pictura. In some 
passages given above, notably Poen. 1271^ pidor means ''painter" 
in the highest sense of the term; so, ibid., pingo is used literally of 
painting as a fine art. So again in As. 174; Ep. 624, 626 (sarcastic) ; 



* For one important meaning of these facta see my paper, **The Originality of 
Latin Literature/' the CloMtical Journal, III. 306-7. 

* In writing "again" I have in mind my comment in Ckuncal PhUciooVt II, 5, 
note, on the scrupulousness of Terence's geography. 

' As I remarked, in CUuncal PhUclogy, II, 286, n. 1, end, since in the iLworfv^ipioit 
the girl in the play usually proves to be inQtnua, in fact a eivw, the playwrights take 
pains to assuie us that she has remained ocuto. 
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Men. 143; Merc. 313 (sarcastic), 315 (sarcastic); Vid. 36. Cf. As. 

39&-402: 

Me. Qua facie voster Saurea est? si is est, iam scire potero. 
Ia. Macilentis malis, rufulus aliquantum, ventriosuSy 
truculentis oculis, commoda statura, tristi f ronte. 
Me. Non potuit pidor rectius deacribere eiius formam. 

Compare Poen. 1111-14 (by itself a less distinctive passage) : 

Ha. Sed earum nutrix qua sit facie mi expedi. 

Aft. Statura hau magmi, corpore aquilo. Ha. Ipsa east. 

Mi. Specie venusta, ore atque oculis pemigris. 

Ha. Formam quidem hercle verbis depinxU probe.^ 

Other examples of these words show them in more distinctly 
figurative senses, so that they have no more significance for our 
purposes than figurative uses of "paint," "portray" would have 
in such a discussion in connection with any English author. 

In Mi. 1175 ff. Palaestrio servus is instructing Pleusicles adules- 
cens to pose as a navdericus and to come after Philocomasium. Cf . 
now 1183 flf.: 

PI. Quid ? ubi ero exomatus quin tu dicis quid factum' sim 7 
Pa. Hue venito et matris verbis Philocomasium aroessito, 
ut, ra itura siet Athenas, eat tecum ad portum cite, 
atque ut iubeat ferri in navem si quid imponi velit: 
nisi eat, te soluturum esse navim: ventum operam dare. 
PI. Sati' placet pictura. 

Mo. 261-62 (the speakers are Philematium meretrix and Scapha 
nutrix anus) does not help much: 

PhUem. Tum tu igitur cedo purpurissum. Sc. Non do. Scita tu es 
quidem. 
Nova pictura irUerpolan^ vis opus lepidissimum. 

Nor does St. 354. Still less important is Poen. 221. In Pa. 146 
pingo is used of embroidery or the like. 

Columbia UNivBBsrrT 

> Cf. Terence Phor. 268, "Probe horum facta inprudens depinzit aenez.*' 

* See Sonnensohein, ad loe. If inierpolU in Mo. 274, and interpoiare in Mo. 262, 
can be connected, through polio, with lino (see lino in Walde*), theee two passaces 
become of value for our puiposes. 
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PETRONIUS AND THE GREEK ROMANCE 

By C. W. Mbndbll 

Some years ago Professor Abbott published in Classical Phi- 
lology^ a stimulating article entitled ''The Origin of the Realistic 
Romance among the Romans/' In that article he indicated many 
possible sources from which Petronius may have drawn something of 
his tone or matter. As Abbott himself suggests, all of these are 
sources for various specific characteristics of Petronius rather than 
ancestors from which the literary t3rpe proceeded. He concludes 
with the statement that "so far as our present information goes, 
Petronius seems to have been the inventor of the realistic romance." 

Among the possible sources of Petronius, Abbott mentions the 
love romances of the Greeks which, if we could be sure that they were 
I written in their developed form as early as the time of Petronius, 
would furnish a type of source different from the rest. Heinze^ 
assumed for the romances an early date and developed the theory 
that Petronius wrote a parody of them. He finds in this way a fore- 
runner of the type rather than of particular characteristics. I 
believe that this is the right direction in which to look for the literary 
ancestor of Petronius and that there are more indications of this 
relation than Heinze makes use of; furthermore, that Abbott's 
enmneration of characteristics reinforces rather than controverts 
this view, but that Heinze's theory of the parody nature of the novel 
is not the correct one. 

I am skeptical of the propriety of calling Petronius' work a real-- 
istic romance, if that implies, as it seems to, an attempt on the part 
of the author to present human life essentially as it is.' The term 
"realistic" was presumably first applied to the book because it dealt 

»VI (1911). 267 ff. 

sR. Heinle, *'Petroii und der griechische Roman/' Hermes, XXXIV (1899), 
494 ff. 

* This is the position maintained by Martin RosenblQth in a Kiel dissertation : 
BeitrHoe zur QueUenkunde von Petrons ScUiren (Berlin, 1909). Bdrger also calls 
Petronius' work ein echt recUiatiachen Sittenroman; see "Der antike Roman vor Petro- 
nius." Hermea, XXVII (1892), 346 ff. 

[Classical Philoloot XII, April, ldl7] 158 
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with everyday folk, not with superhuman or heroic characters. But 
so did the love romances. That the hero and heroine were superla- 
tively beautiful and in most ways extremely noble did not of necessity 
remove them from the sphere of possibility. Frankly accepted 
impossibilities were excluded from these romances, indicating a con- 
scious effort at realism. But they still without apology introduced 
improbabilities of an extreme sort, and a succession of unusual expe- 
rienced which in their total are quite incredible even though no par- 
ticular one is by itself impossible. And this is just what Petronius ^ 
does. He never asks us to believe in marvels, but he sends his ^ 
characters through a series of adventures which the most credulous 
mind could not find probable. And even so we have but a small 
portion of them. 

A parallel from another literary field may make more clear the 
actual position of Petronius in the scale of realism. Greek tragedy 
dealt with exalted characters of the heroic past; gods and goddesses 
and personages purely mythological. Aeschylus did not scruple to 
deal with imi)06sibilities; there was good groimd for Aristophanes' 
thrusts at his horse-cocks and goat-stags; his gods and his sea-nymphs 
and his winged Erinyes all trod the earth among his characters. 
Euripides made the drama much more realistic, and although 
mythical kings and princes and the dwellers on Olympus still make 
up the personnel, they show the emotions and actions of real people. 
The New C!omedy took the next step. The logical successor of 
Euripides' tragedy, it reduced every detail to the plane of the common- 
place. Ordinary people with ordinary emotions are its material, 
and it is called, in contrast to tragedy, 'Hhe mirror of life." But 
it is a speciUum vitae only by comparison. It depicts only one side 
of life and that too distorted by exaggeration, with experiences tread- 
ing on the heels of one another in such rapid succession and with such 
a persistently comic phase that they can hardly be termed, with any 
strictness of expression, realistic. 

What is true of the New Comedy in this respect is roughly true 
of Petronius' work. It does not show the marvels of the early tales 
of adventurous travel. It confines itself to what might conceivably 
happen, but not to any truthfully realistic depiction of life. The 
romance of adventure, pure and simple, presented the frankly 
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impossible with the utmost confidence. The romance of love confined 
itself to the reahns of possibility so far as incidents go and, Uke 
Euripides, presented persons of an exalted rank, in a serious fashion, 
acting in a natural and human manner. Petronius reduced the 
characters to middle and low society and dwelt on a very different 
phase of their experiences. Just what that phase was and the 
resultant tone of the treatment will appear later. 

The acceptance of some such evolution of the prose romance does 
not imply that with the beginning of one type the preceding ceased 
to be written, but merely that in a general way this was the order of 
their first appearance and development of t3rpe.^ This Heinase 
doubts. He thinks that there is no such relation between the 
romance of adventure and the erotic romance. They are, he holds, 
two totally different and unrelated t3rpe8, alike only in the one 
point that their plots are not stationary. He seems, however, to be 
influenced by the fact that he places the only writer of the romance 
of adventure that we know, Antonius Diogenes, too late to influence 
Petronius, whUe at the same time he posits erotic romances before 
the time of the Roman novelist. This is too cavalier. Even with- 
out the evidence of Lucian in the introduction to his True History, 
it would be clear that the romance of adventure was a very slight 
variation from the professedly historic work of such logographers as 
Ctesias and lamboulos. Without positive proof it is almost impos- 
sible to give up the generally accepted theory of development which 
recognizes a logical sequence from the novel of adventure to the 
erotic romance. 

The dating of Greek romances is at best a hazardous undertaking. 
But there is certainly no ground for putting Antonius Diogenes later 
than Petronius. It has been assumed that his bilingual name dis- 
proves the statement of Photius that he lived shortly after the time of 
Alexander.^ But Livius Andronicus came to Rome in 275 B.C.; 
Rome had come much into contact with Greek cities in such a way 
as to acquire Greek slaves long before that; Naples and Cumae were 

1 This distinction is clearly drawn by Otmar Schissel von Fleschenberg in ErU- 
tnckelunosgeschichie dea griechischen Romanes im AUerthum (Halle, 1913). 

* This is the position of J. S. PhiUimore in his article on the romances in EnglUh 
Literature and the Claaeics (Oxford, 1012). 
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Roman before 300; and before Alexander began his conquests 
Rome had conquered many a Greek in Campania. Furthermore, 
regardless of exact dating, his nearness to Ctesias and the other 
logographers makes it more than likely that he wrote before formal 
rhetoric had begun its sway. 

The erotic romances, too, must be given much earlier dates than 
they used to receive. Jebb stated without hesitation that Chariton 
was a writer of the fifth century,^ but a papyrus of 100 a.d. with 
a considerable fragment of his novel deducts from this date more than 
two hundred years at a blow.^ The Ninos fragment cannot have - 
been written later than 50 a.d., and in all probability was distinctly 
earlier.' These two romances have one thing in common which 
seems to me significant. Chariton's novel has much more deliber- 
ate rhetoric than the others that we possess, and the Ninos fragments 
indicate that that romance was similar to Chariton's in this respect. 
In psychological analysis, in balanced arguments, in brilliant descrip- 
tions, and in dramatic scenes, Chariton is far ahead of Xenophon, > 
for example, or Achilles Tatius. It seems therefore not improbable 
that, although Rohde was wrong in his actual date for Chariton, he 
was right in his relative dating, and that the two romances of whose ^ 
dates we have some slight indication are among the latest.^ If 
Chariton is two hundred years and more older than he was generally 
believed to be, there is no reason to think that the rest may not be 
too, and internal evidence strongly suggests that they mark an 
earlier stage of development. 

In consideration of the possibility of an early date for the 
romances, it seems not unlikely that too little weight has been given 
to a passage from Plautus.^ In Men. 247, Messenio says to his 

1 See A Companion to Greek Studies, Cambridge, 1906, p. 161. 

* Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum Tovnu and Their Papurit P* 74. 

•See U. Wiloken, "Ein neuer grieohisoher Roman," Hermea, XXVUI (1S93), 
161 flf. 

« Rohde, Der griechiache Roman und eeine Vorl&ufert 2d ed., p. 521: "Nur so viel 
scheint eine genauere Betrachtung seinee Romanes su lehren, dass er die Romane des 
lambliohufl, Heliodorus und nioht am wenigsten den des Xenophon vor Augen hatte 
und nachbildete." A fragment of Achilles Tatius of a date not later than 300 puts 
another of the romances much earlier than Rohde's dating. See Oxyrhyncua Papyri, 
X, 135. No. 1250. 

* IVofesBor Hezuy W. Pt«ecott has kindly called to my attention the fact that this 
point IB brought out by Bousset, ZeiUchr. /. d. NeuteetamenU. Wise., 1904, pp. 18 ff. 
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master: ''Quin noe hinc domum | redimus nisi si histQnam scripturi 
sumus?" He has already complained of the traveling as follows: 
''Histros Hispanos Massilienses Hiluros | mare superum omne 
Graeciamque exoticam | orasque Italicas omnis, qua adgreditur 
mare | smnus circumvecti." This somids more like material for 
a romance than for a history, and his conclusion indicates the further 
ground of similarity which led him to associate their wanderings 
with those of the romantic hero: '* Hominem inter vivos quaeritamus 
mortuom; | nam invenissemus iam diu, sei viveret/' There is 
nothing to contradict this interpretation in the other instances of the 
use of hUtcria in Plautus.^ 

It is obvious since the discovery of the Ninos fragments that the 
rhetoric which could have influenced the romance was the rhetoric 
taught by such men as Seneca and his predecessors, not the rhetoric 
of the new sophistic. The balancing of arguments and the descrip- 
tive chapters are exactly the sort of thing which the regular rhetorical 
training would have cultivated. It by no means follows that the 
romances were expanded rhetorical exercises. The condensed 
plots which Seneca and the other rhetoricians collected were much 
more probably summaries of longer stories which the teacher pre- 
sented in the form of an abstract for the pupil to practice on. The 
fact that many of them deal with actual historical incidents bears out 
this supposition and the modem case system of studying law fur- 
nishes a fair parallel. That the school teacher invented and the 
novelist borrowed is certainly a harder theory than the reverse. 
Parthenius, some thirty years before Christ, culling plots for Gallus 
to use, is a good example of the sort of thing that Seneca probably 
did to obtain for his classroom the material that has survived him. 
The interesting point for the present study is that he evidently had 
romances from which to draw. 

Another parallel from the drama may serve to clarify the under- 
standing of this development of type. Even in the time of Aeschy- 
lus the desire for the romantic element was strong. Colonization 

> Baeehidea i. 2. 50; Trinummtu ii. 2. 100. R. ReitJieDsCein, Dcu Mdrchen von 
Amor und Ptyche hei Apuleius, pp. 32 ff. and 62 ff., interprets hiatoria and fabula differ- 
ently, but to take hiatoriae inseruiaae as "wrote at intervals while engaged on a serious 
work^ is very hard, and the whole argument is based on the unfounded claim that 
Apuletus found his entire matter in Sisenna. 
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had no doubt fostered it. In Aeschylus it is satisfied by the marvel- 
ous, the supernatural, and the strange. Such long stories as lo's 
of her wanderings have little reason for existing except as they cater 
to a public craving for romance. In the later dramatists, who catered 
to less niuve audiences, the strange and weird drop out and the love 
element enters to make good the romantic loss. Euripides incurs 
the charge of degrading the stage by introducing women in love 
among his characters. Finally, in the New Comedy, the love element 
is more regularly the central theme, but is reduced to a lower plane 
and treated with much less of dignity and seriousness. 

So the romantic element in prose story-telling proceeds from the 
original travel motif with its marvels of imagination, the sort of 
thing that Lucian reproduces as an extravaganza in his True History, 
to the love story with adventure as a contributory element. And 
when it has run its course on the high and arid plane of pure romance, 
it is revived by an infusion of Roman salt by Petronius. Even in 
the part that rhetoric plajrs in these two very different fields the 
parallel holds roughly. The rhetoric of the Greek romance is the 
rhetoric of Euripides; the naturalness of Petronius is the naturalness 
of the New Comedy. 

If we could be absolutely sure what the MUeaian Tales were and 
just what Aristides wrote, one step in the development of the romance 
might be cleared up. But entire agreement on this point seems 
impossible; I merely venture a suggestion. Ovid's phrase {Tristia 
ii. 413), ''lunxit Aristides Milesia crimina [or carmina] secum. Pulsus 
Aristides nee tamen urbe sua est," is pretty generally taken to indi- 
cate that Aristides formed some kind of a whole out of the Milesian 
stories which he found or invented. The tone of the Milesian tale 
was presumably erotic and piquant.^ Now it seems to me that the 
second reference of Ovid to Aristides {Tristia ii. 443) implies that 
his book was in reality a consecutive story: "Vertit Aristidem 
Sisenna nee obfuit illi Historiae turpis inseruisse iocos." Fabula 
and not historia is the regular word for short incidental stories. 
Many references to Petronius and Apuleius confirm the results of 

' The best summaries of the evidence are Hans Lucas, '*Zu den MUesiaea dee 
Aristides/' Philoloffus, LXVI (1907), 16 £F., and Otmar Schissei von Fiesohenberg, 
Die griechitche NoveUe (HaUe, 1913). 
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a study of Ovid's usage on this point.^ Histaria indicates something 
sustained,' and such a meaning is demanded by the passage in order 
to make possible the insertion of the ioci which, as elsewhere in Ovid, 
are evidently erotic anecdotes. Sisenna then inserted short anec- 
dotes into his translation of the book of Aristides. (Possibly Ovid 
was misled into thinking that the original book of Aristides was a 
compilation, by the title of it which was very likely MUesiaca after 
ithe analogy of the Babylonica of lamblichus and the Indica and the 
ilike of his predecessors.) The resultant book was the novel that 
/caused scandal when found in the luggage of one of Crassus' officers 
I after the battle of Carrhae, and it was probably in its Latin version 
1 that it was known to the Romans who refer to it. So it is not strange 
I that the scandalous insertions came to be looked on by them as the 
I essential part of the romance and that the name of the Greek romance 
I that gave them a setting was misconstrued into a title for them. 

In view of some such possibility, Apuleius' statement about his 
own work in his introduction is significant: ''At ego tibi sermone isto 
Milesio varias fabulas conseram," etc. He means that in addition 
to merely Latinizing the Onaa of Lucius of Patrae he will insert 
stories of erotic flavor and it is in these that much of his originality 
lies. He speaks of the inserts as fabulae, with the exception noted 
above, as does Petronius in introducing the story of the Matron of 
Ephesus (110, 113). 

If this supposition about the Milesian Tales be true, then it is in 
the Latin romances only, in Sisenna, Petronius, and Apuleius, that 
there are short inserted anecdotes. The Greek romances have 
numberless episodic digressions which seem to take the reader far 
afield, but fabvlae deliberately introduced as short stories they do 
not have. It looks very much as though the introduction of these 
were a Roman contribution to the romance. But before considering 
this point further it will be convenient to consider the characteristics 
of Petronius as presented by Abbott and to see how they bear on the 
suggested relation between the Greek and the Roman romance. 

t Cf. Petr. 39, 61, 92, 110, etc.; Apul. i. 20, 26; ii. 16. 20. etc.; Ovid Met. iv. 63; 
Ex ponto iii. 2. 97; Trisiia iv. 10. 68, etc. 

' Cf. Quint. Inst. Oral. ii. 4. 2; in Apul. viii. 1. hiatoHa is used instead of the usual 
fabula and the insertion turns out to be a miniature romance. 
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Professor Abbott, in outlining the characteristics of Petronius' 
novel that must be considered in looking for a predecessor, notes, 
first, the place. Southern Italy; second, the generally low class of 
characters; third, the prominence of women; fourth, the efficient 
motif, erotic in spite of the framework furnished by an offended deity; 
fifth, the baffling tone of satire; sixth, the realism; seventh, 
the character-drawing, and, finally, the prose-poetic form. These 
must be compared one by one with the characteristics of the romance. 

The scenes of the Greek novels range pretty freely over the known 
world, although one point is worth noting which I think has not been 
brought out. The range of scene is confined to the old Greek world, V 
not to the expanded Roman world. Persia, Asia Minor, Egypt, (V\ 

Southern Italy, Sicily form the stage on which the characters of X. 

romance move. If the novels were a late invention, if they did not, 
as I believe they do, go back to Hellenistic times, this would be diffi- /^ \^ 
cult to explain, but it is perfectly natural in the case of a type of p 

literature firmly fixed before Rome had widened the bounds of the (r, 

world. The early romance of adventure had treated in splendidly 
cavalier style Scythia and Thule, the lower world and the moon, ^ 

until the tendency toward realism led the romancer to limit himself ^ 

to the world his readers knew. But to return to the point, the 
scenes cover always a considerable range. Southern Italy and 
Sicily figure in Xenophon of Ephesus and also in Chariton, who is V Y 
the representative of the romance who comes nearest to Petronius. 
The scene of the Roman novel in the fragment we possess is Southern 
Italy; there is indication that Massilia, too, figured in the story, and 
the haphazard wandering of the characters leaves little room for 
doubt that the scenes were even more varied. 

The characters of the romances are mixed. From the great king 
of Persia to a humble herdsman, all stages of society are represented. 
The hero and heroine, ordinarily half-way between these extremes, 
are, in the greatest variety of wa3rs, brought into contact with prince 
and pauper, pirate and pander. In Petronius there are no real 
potentates. But, granted the criteria by which his middle-class 
folk gauge position, the range is like that of the Greek. From 
Habinnas and Trimalchio to the fisherman who picks up the heroes 
after the wreck, we have the coimterparts of the romantic satrap 
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and vassal. The general type of character must be noted (it is dis- 
tinctly low by comparison), but the range of character is just as 
important, and in that Chariton and Petronius are alike. 

In the matter of the prominence of women, I can find no reason 
to draw any distinction between Petronius and the romance. In 
Chariton, Callirhoe, Plangon, and Stateira are very prominent and 
sharply differentiated, and every romance furnishes its quota of well- 
drawn women. Manto, the Potiphar's wife of Xenophon, his ugly 
Kuno, Melite, the scheming widow of Achilles Tatius, the splendid 
farmer's daughter of lamblichus — ^these can hardly be said to play a 
less important part than men. 

In motif again there is little distinction beyond that of tone. 
The efficient motif of the romances is erotic just as much as is that 
of Petronius. In the romance it is circumstance that drives on the 
lovers through a mad succession of experiences even though these 
circumstances are sometimes motivated by the anger of a god 
offended by the obstiuacy or arrogance of the lovers. Petronius, 
too, gives realism by 'making the force of circumstances govern the 
plot, but behind circumstances, he reminds us several times, is the 
anger of the offended Priapus. Like the low caste of his characters 
this choice of offended deity must be remembered as significant. 

The baffling tone of satire is peculiar to Petronius. The romances 
are beyond aU else ingenuous. The realism I have already discussed. 
-/ The trend away from marvels had gone as far in Chariton as in 
Petronius. The only difference lies in the class of people treated: 
in keeping with his middle-class people, Petronius' adventures and 
melodramatic situations are middle class. I am inclined also to 
detect less difference than is usually found in the matter of character- 
drawing. What difference there is seems to me to be a result of the 
individual skill of a particular artist, not a question of type. As 
psychological analysis began to enter into the romance, characteri- 
zation began to be more prominent. It is one of the chief results 
of strong rhetorical influences. And Chariton in particular depicts 
individualities: the faithful Polycharmus, a second Pylades, the 
gentleman Dionysius, the oriental queen Stateira, the big-hearted 
countrywoman Plangon; they are all real characters though not 
done with the genius of Petronius. Few of the romancers seem to 
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have been men of high genius. Finally, the prose-poetic form is 
peculiar to Petronius. 

It is clear, I think, that in most of its characteristics Petronius' 
book is not far removed from the Greek romance. Further points 
of similarity might be noted. Heinze has dwelt on the framework 
and motivation, on the union and separation of Giton and Encol- 
pius, on the steady chain of misfortunes, on the constant erotic 
temptations of the heroes. I would add the insistence on hair- 
breadth escapes which are the mainstay of both the Roman and the v^ 
Greek novelist in holding attention, and the prevailing willingness 
of the characters to give up and die when crises arise. Details, too, 
bear out the parallel which framework and general characteristics 
make so clear. To name a few: the cloak motif or recognition by 
means of a garment (Petr. 12 ff.) is almost identical in the use made of 
it with the incident of lamblichus in which Sinonis tries to sell a cloak 
and is arrested for robbing a tomb. Encolpius before the pictures 
(Petr. 83) recalls the opening of Achilles Tatius. The argument over 
punishment (Petr. 107) may be paralled in any romance, perhaps 
best by the arguments of the pirates and the trial scene in Chariton. 
The shipwreck (Petr. 114, 115) might be taken bodily from Achilles 
Tatius or Xenophon of Ephesus. The comparison of Circe's beauty 
to that of a goddess (Petr. 126) suggests the familiar conceit that 
the Greek heroine would be taken for Aphrodite on the street. The 
magic potions of Greek romance are perhaps paralleled by the dis- 
gusting magic of Petronius (Petr. 134 ff.). 

With all these points of similarity which cannot be mere coin- 
cidences, there remain the essential differences noted in passing: the 
class of characters treated, the baffling tone of satire, the prose- 
poetic form, and I would add the insertion of anecdotes unrelated 
to the plot. 

It is time to consider the name under which the novel of Petronius 
has come down to us. Buecheler's Petronii Satirae is the accepted 
designation, but this title does not describe the book correctly if it 
implies conformity with one of the two types of satire distinguished 
by Quintilian, the Horatian and the Varronian. The hexameter 
form of the first is an unsurmountable obstacle, and Varro like 
Horace wrote short satires collected into books, not one long and 
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continuous composition divided into chapters. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that there is practically no manuscript authority 
for designating Petronius' book as a satire. On the other hand, it will 
not be difficult to see how the designation crept in during later years. 

The majority of the best manuscripts read saturiconf either in 
superscription or in colophon (so BDEFO^. B, the oldest, has 
''Petronii Arbitri Saturicon." In the eleventh-century Paris manu- 
script alone appears any form of the word 9aiura: ''Petronii arbitri 
satirarum 1. incipit,'' and this is corrected in the margin by the 
same or a contemporary hand to ''Petromi arbitri affranii Satirici 
lib. incip." This has the appearance of being an attempt to remedy 
the strange-looking form aaiiricon, further changed to Satyri in the 
Trau manuscript (A), and modem editors have been equally prone 
to change it to suit their purposes. Savaron in his notes on Sidonius 
ApoUinaris* says: '^Petronii libellus mera est satura Varroniana, ut 
suo loco dicitur, ipse tamen Saturicmn sive Satiricum maluit inscri- 
bere: quo modo commentarium dicitur pro commentario libro: 
Apologeticus pro apologetico libro." Casaubon says' that it is not 
worth while discussing why Petronius preferred Saiiricum to Saiyra. 
As a matter of fact there is no reason to think that he did. Saturicon 
is in all probability the Latinization of the Greek genitive plural, and 
the scUirarum of P, which has been largely responsible for the classi- 
fication of Petronius' novel as a satire, was an attempt by the copyist 
to correct this. The longer fragment of the Trau manuscript (A) 
shows that there were at least sixteen books in the novel so that 
fiifiXla was probably the word understood in the Greek title which 
Petronius wished to suggest. His title was made on the analogy of 
rd MtXryo-taicd* or rd 'IvSik6,,'^ and gives fair warning of the kind of 
romance that is coming, at the same time indicating clearly that here 
is no satire proper. 

The characterization of Petronius' book which made appropriate 
his designation of it and which also led to its later classification 
as satire is twofold: first, characteristics of content, second, 

^ See Buecheler's edition of 1862. 

* EpistiUae viii. 11. Cited by Bunnaim, edition of Petronius (1709), p. 2. 

* De Saiyra ii. 4. Cited by Burmann, edition of Petronius (1709), p. 2. 

« Cf . Plut. Crowti« 32. • Cf . Photius, Bibliotheca, No. 72. 
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those of fonn. In content the two branches of satire did not differ 
widely. Aulus Gellins (ii. 18. 6) indicates the nature of Varro's 
subject-matter to some extent, explaining that he was called Menip- 
pean because he modeled his work on that of the Cynic Menippus. 
The writings of Menippus were partly philosophical but rarely in 
a wholly serious tone.^ Varro's subjects have a range as wide as 
Horace's: literary, philosophical, mythological, satires on the miser, 
on wills, on the education of children, on food and dinners, and on 
Priapus. The field of satire seems not to have varied much from 
Lucilius' day to Juvenal's, and from this field Petronius chose many 
an object for satiric attack. Oratory and poetry, education, the 
influence of money, the wealthy upstart, the recitationes, Priapus, 
the capicUorea, the women's devotion to a gladiator, magic, all are 
touched on by Petronius as well as by Varro and Horace and Juvenal. 
And so they are by Martial. The difference is that in the novelist 
and in the epigrammatist they are incidental, in the satirists they 
are the chief themes of the satires, treated for their own sake. In 
Petronius they are quite subordinate to the story. They indicate 
the satiric spirit of the author but do not prove him a satirist. 

This point is well illustrated by the enumeration of character- 
istics in the thesis of Rosenbltlth. After outlining the peculiarities 
common to Petronius and to satire, he proceeds to list those common 
to Petronius and to the mime, and practically every point which he 
brings up is applicable to satire as well, while the one thing that 
would be significant in Petronius, the dramatic form, is, of course, 
wanting. He cites, for example, the mixture of real names and 
appropriate nicknames, the use of colloquialisms, types of character, 
enchantments, mimic episodes, and so on. No doubt the mime, 
like the epic, like the prologues of comedy, had its influence in the 
formation of the romantic type. And so, in a greater degree, satire, 
the literary type truly congenial to the Roman, encroaching as it 
did on the epigram, on the lyric, on drama, and even on history, 
encroached also on the romance, and is responsible for incidental 
subjects in Petronius and for much of the tone throughout. But 
the novel of Petronius is neither mime nor satire. The essentials 
of its literary type are those of the romance. 

^ Cf. Riese edition of Varro, Introd., p. 9. 
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In fonn it is the Varronian satire only with which Hirzel and 
Schmidi Rohde and Ribbeck would allign Petronius.^ Whatever 
theory we may hold of its origin or precise nature, there can be no 
doubt of the existence as far back as the time of Cicero of this proei- 
metric form of essay, probably not precisely defined as satire. 
And from the point of view of form there is a real and essential 
resemblance between Varro and Petronius and a difference between 
Petronius and the Greek romance. But in this respect too I think 
that an incidental resemblance is mistaken for identity of type. 
The metrical portions of the novel do not, with two or three short 
exceptions, further the narrative, while in the Varronian satire, so 
far as can be judged by the remains, the discourse was carried on 
indiscriminately by the metrical parts and by the prose. Seneca's 
farce on the death of Claudius furnishes a striking example of the 
L actual mixing of prose and verse and shows the difference between 
> such metrical passages and the msertions in Petronius which, except for 
form, are much like the ethnographical lore inserted in the romances. 
The Menippean satire made it seem natural to the Roman to intro- 
duce metrical inserts into his continuous discourse, just as the 
influence of satire in general led him to introduce satiric attacks on 
various familiar abuses. 

In so far as the characters treated by Petronius are of a different 
class from those of the Greek romance I believe that this too is due 
to the spirit of satire. It is to a satirist like Juvenal that we must 
look for a parallel, to a man of nearly the same period who saw 
practically the same conditions. If he chose a bourgeois society 
to assail, it is only natiu^ that Petronius should attack the same 
class, a class coming into great prominence during the early empire 
without too much credit in the eyes of the aristocracy. But I have 
already indicated that I do not feel the difference in this respect 
between the Roman and the Greek to be very great. It should be 
borne in mind that the part of the novel which we possess deals with 
a provincial town where £b,binnas the seirir would be a man of no 
inconsiderable position. 

> Hirsel, Der Dtalog (Leipsig, 1806), II, 37; Sohmid, "Der grieohisohe Roman," 
Neue JahrbOeher, 1004, I, 476; Rohde, Der griechitche Roman, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1000), 
p. 267; Ribbeck, GuchichU der r^hniechen Dichiuno, III, 160. 
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Finally^ like Sisenna and like Apuleius, Petronius inserts into 
his narrative anecdotes which are in no wise relevant or necessary 
to the progress of his novel, stories introduced for their own sake and 
not merely digressions in which even a Chariton might indulge. 
Such anecdotes are foreign to the atmosphere of feverish haste which 
marks most of the Greek romances, but absolutely in keeping with the 
rambling and casual tone of satire. Horace is full of them and rarely 
feels the need of his apology, non longa estfabuia, which, however, is 
significant when taken in connection with the use of fabtda by Ovid, 
Petronius, and Apuleius. 

This scrutiny of the characteristics of Petronius as outlined by 
Abbott shows that the baffling tone of satire, the prose-poetic form, 
the class of characters treated, and, in addition to these, the insertion 
of anecdotes not strictly a part of the plot, are presmnably the result 
of the influence of satire, while the remaining characteristics supple- 
ment the evidence which serves to define the literary type of the 
work as erotic romance. 

Now, although Heinze maintains the similarity between Petro- 
nius and the erotic romance, he finds the tone of the former to be one 
of parody and makes this the determining factor in explaining the 
relation between the two. He cites the general tone of epic parody, 
the tragic pose of killing one's self at every crisis, always given up 
on a very slight pretext, and, finally, the exaggerated attitude toward 
dangers of every sort. 

These are all parody in detail: of themselves they do not justify 
a characterization of the whole work. And when we stop to notice i 
how such detailed parody appears in other branches of Latin litera- Cj£.*f^(W 
ture, not remote from the romance, their significance seems even j2./i^ J 
less probably that which Heinze would make it. For example, so / ^ ^^ 
far as the tone of epic parody is concerned, Horace and Juvenal offer ^ 

much more obvious instances of the same, yet no one would feel that 
the satire of Horace and Juvenal was adequately defined as parody. 
The Roman comedy has passages which very obviously parody the 
tragedy, such as the recognition scene in the Menaechmi, but such 
details do not make the comedy as a whole a parody. The comedy 
furnishes also niunerous instances of characters who express a fixed 
determination to die, usually a slave or a weak-willed lover, and this 
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determination presently vanishes. Dangers in the comedy are 
magnified enormously. But these facts do not prove that comedy be- 
longs to the parody type of literature. It is true, to be sure, that the 
tone of the novel as a whole is largely a matter of feeling or impres- 
sion and therefore dangerous ground for argument, but, so far as 
the consensus of feeling goes, the tone would seem to be nearer to one 
of realism than to one of parody, and I therefore feel more confident 
of my own impression that the tone of parody is confined to details. 

To show that the romance as a whole was a parody it would be 
necessary, I think, to show that in its entirety, especially in so far 
as its main lines are concerned, the parody was obvious and sustained. 
Lucian, in the preface to his True History^ gives fair warning that 
he is writing a parody and the reader is never given an opportunity 
to doubt the sincerity of the warning. The WiXL of the LiUJe Pig 
is sustained parody. But if Petronius were the same, we should 
expect something more in the way of burlesque setting and fewer 
men with a normally developed sense of hmnor would have swallowed 
the romance as realistic and satiric. 

Finally, the long incident of Trimalchio's dinner, forming as it 
does so considerable a portion of even the entire work, would be out 
of place in a parody of the erotic romance. Parody, as Heinse 
himself says in another connection, implies something parodied, and 
such an incident would be so totally foreign to the spirit and purpose 
of romance as to be utterly out of place in the parody. The dinner 
of the nouveau riche was an accepted subject of satire thoroughly 
congenial to the highly original writer of a romance penned in the 
satiric vein. 

My conclusions are these. The novel of Petronius is not, 
strictly speaking, a realistic novel. It is an erotic romance and 
belongs to the developed, not to the early, type of romance. Its 
essential type characteristics are those of the romance. It is not a 
parody although it contains parody. It is not a satire although 
strongly influenced by the satiric spirit. It is a real romance written 
by a truly Roman artist; his national characteristics appear in the 
satiric bent, in the setting, and in much of the tone; his personal 
impress is felt in the excellent characterization, in the genial humor, 
and in the wealth of invention. 

Nbw Havibn, Ck>NN. 
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DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 2 
Words in -ds, -dros and in ^, -17x05 

(Exclusive of those in ^lyt, -Ti|Tot) 
By Cabl D. Buck 

1. Verbal adjectives of the type tbtcpas^ vpofikfis. — Of words in -as, 
-aros and -Tfs, -i^ros the class of most transparent origin is that in 
which r is added to a root-form ending in a or 1;; and with this 
must be considered the parallel class of the type iyvifs from root- 
forms ending in a>.' 

In Sanskrit a similar addition of < is regular in the case of roots 
ending in a short vowel, e.g. vigva-jUtn 'all-conquering/ samor^M' 
'soma-pressing/ madhurkf-tr 'honey-making, bee.' In use and fre- 
quency such forms are parallel to what from other kinds of roots 
are simply root-stems. Like these, they are most frequent as the 
final member of adjective compounds, which may of course be used 
substantively. The prevailing force is active, as in the examples 
cited; passive force, as in devarQrurt- 'heard by, audible to the gods' 
is comparatively rare.' Forms with t added to a root ending in a 
long vowel are unknown in Sanskrit, but a few such occur in Avestan, 
as ddmi-^UL'tr 'creator,' Braotd-^UUrt- 'situated in the streams,' and 
in Latin, as sacer-dos, locvr-plSs. 

In Greek the formation with -r- has been largely displaced by 
that with -ra-, yielding the numerous class of agent-nouns in 

1 See Introductory Note, CP, 5. 323 fF. For the present artide and the next 
following, a partial collation of references made some years since by a former pupil, 
Mr. Edgar Menk, has also been of service. 

* Cf. especially Fraenkel, Geach, d, ffriech, Nom, ag. auf -ri)p, -^wy), -ri^ (-T-) 
1. 77 flf. 

s Cf. Whitney, Skt, Oram, §S 383, II, 1147; Wackemagel, AUind. Gram. 2. 1. 176; 
and especially Reuter KZ. 31. 190 ff. 
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-rof, -n;$.* With a few exceptions,' it has survived only after 
root-forms ^ding in a, ri, or (a, and belonging to that type which 
represents a monosyllabic form of dissyllabic bases.' The obvious 
examples are distributed as follows, the figures indicating the number 
of compounds, which will be cited in full in the word-list: 

1. With inherited, general Greek 17: 
H3X4s(13); HcX^sd). 

2. With inherited a, Ionic or Attic-Ionic 17: 

-KpasiQ); -^1^(5); -rpnis (3); 

-5;*^ (2); -^«s(7); -rpfp (2). 

3. With w: 

H8X& (I) ; HSpcJw (14) ; hftp& (1) ; 

.7Kbj(3) -r/xS)5(l); -rrcbs (1). 

The meaning is partly passive, partly active, e.g., lurrpoPkip 
'sun-struck,' but ijnrvbairoPk'ifs 'throwing away the shield'; kyviK 
usually 'unknown,' but also 'unknowing,' iiiu^piK 'half eaten,' but 
iofipofipiK 'man-eating.' But passive force greatly predominates, in 
notable contrast to the Sanskrit ^-forms. Thus, passive are: all in 
-xpas, 'KktfSj -5m^> -^MiJy, -rpi7$, -r/xis, -CTp&s, most in -/SXi^, -T^ij, 
some in -fifxiK. Active (transitive) are: ixmSaToPkffSf iyvuts some- 
times, most in -j3/xi)s, also one each in -ic/ii7S, -Ovffs (see below). 

> The intimate connection of this class with the simple ^-formation has been 
placed beyond question by Fraenkel, op. cii. But his explanation of the manner in 
which the extension to -rSL- took place (2. 157 S^IF. Ang. 29. 63) can scarcely be 
regarded as adequate. The existence of masculines based upon feminine a-stems 
(rcaWas, etc.)f in which class may still be reckoned a few of thos^in -rijf, was prob- 
ably the chief factor in the transfer. 

« Namely, a few in -t-r-, -k-t-, -p-r-, and r-r-, which will be discussed later. 

> Inherited strong-grade forms like xXi^ (Lat. pU-, Skt. prdn), /3X1^, yww- (Lat. 
nd-, Skt.jfid-) and weak-grade forms like dfM-, Att.-Ion. ifirf-, beside dafia^ (dMar6t=: 
Skt. ddtntdr-), 0ra beside ^ara-, etc., have contributed alike to what is substantially 
one type from the Greek point of view and plays a distinct r61e in the verb-system. 
Whether ffTp<a- (and similarly pp<i^, /^Ci^> etc.) represents a strong-grade form parallel 
to yp<i>-, or a weak-grade form with pw»Lat. rd in atr&tus and Skt. ir in stirnd-t 
according to the view one takes in this disputed question of phonetic correspondence, 
has no bearing on the function of arpto-' in Greek. But this whole t3rpe of root- 
forms is clearly distinguished in its scope in Greek from the originally monosyllabic 
roots ending in a long vowel, with weak-grade in a short vowel, like those of Ztrrij/ui, 
rl&rifu, Slduiu. And so also in the derivatives under discusssion. There are no 
compounds in -<rrat, -^i(t, -d(6t (but cf. the rare simplex dds 'gift') parallel to the 
Avestan forms in -8tdi-, -dot- or Lat. aacerdds, but only -^Tdrrit, -Oirrit, -ddrrit. 
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Intransitive, like the verbs from which they are derived, are: iiirrios 
'not falling,' dyx^^ 'coming near' (Et. M.) most in -0i^, as 
ilfjuJBir/is 'half dead,' veoBvifz 'just dead,' Xijuoft^ 'dead of hunger,' 
X^^yi^oBviti 'dead of cold.' So also ix^ifs 'untiring, unwearied,' ioo- 
pucfAifs 'afflicted by, slain by the spear,' aiSrifx>Kfi'fis 'slain by the 
sword,' simply retain the intransitive force of Kifma 'be wearied, 
afflicted, etc'; while only the late vtotqi'tis 'newly wrought,' airroKixIfi 
'self-wrought' are real passives to the secondary transitive use of 
K&fivu). The rare transitive use of -ft^, -k/li^ in iipipodvfis 'murder- 
ous,' Aesch. Ag. 814, and iufipoKidt^ 'man-afflicting, man-slaying,' 
for which there is no corresponding use of the verbs, arose as a 
pendant to -A^ 'dead,' -^iis 'afflicted, slain,' under the influence 
of such parallels as -jSpcbs 'eating,' beside -jSpcbs 'eaten.'^ That is, we 
have to do here with a semantic back-formation. 

The uncompounded jSXi^, which is quoted from an unknown 
poet (Hdn. 2. 121. 21) is probably an artificial abstraction from the 
compounds. 

The forms which are regularly substantives are: hriffklti 'bolt,' 
icarojSXi^ 'bolt' (Hesych.), vpoffXfis 'headland' (Soph.+; in Homer 
adjective), and ovyjcXi^ 'assembly' in Thessalian (owkK^Itos yevo- 

Besides these obvious derivatives of this t3rpe, the following in 
-17s (those in -ios will be discussed elsewhere) are to be mentioned 
in this connection. 

dTrn^, Jnschr. v, Olympia 164»&irT(i)s, might easily be explained 
as a transformation of the latter, under the influence of the com- 
pounds in -jSXi^, etc. But more probably it is an independent 
formation, from tttj- seen in TetmiiK,* 

'^yprrres (see below, p. 185) is a derivative of yvri- seen in yvfiaios. 
Another such would be irepbyvris (Hdn. 1. 83. 2), but its authenticity 
is very doubtful. 

> Similarly Fraenkel, OloUa 1. 275. His later interpretation of the use of dwipoBrfs 
and dwdpoKfi'j^St Nom, ag, 1. 81 £F., is possible, but not necessary. 

* For the graduation in the forms of wlvru, of. Meillet, Mhn. soc Ung. 13. 44. 
wrta- belongs properly in the perfect indicative r4wTUKa (cf. fpfivya beside ^^wvfu. 
Dor. Ic#ira beside tiifu), but spread at the expense of my- and became the usual basis 
of derivation (TTQfia, wtQ^i9). drrijt may be a survival of an earlier formation 
than dwTiis, 
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X^pvifs is probably a compound of vri- ^spin' (piu), pfiaia), meaning 
first 'one who spins for daily hire/ *a handworker/ like x^P^'ris 
Hom. II. 12. 433, hence 'poor/ Cf. Prellwitz, EL Wib.\ and 
Fraenkel, Norn. ag. 1. 87. 

dcunrkffi beside ScurrX^rts is probably, like r€tx€<riTXi7n7S, a com- 
pound of tXi;- (xXa-) seen in Tkrjro to T€X&fa>. Cf . the most recent 
discussion by Bechtel Leocil. Hom. 94 B. 

Ofi^ (from *0aSf cf . Cypr. flSras) belongs to this type according 
to the derivation suggested by Brugmann, IF. 19. 388, namely from 
*6fa' (cf. Oobs, Ovpco). Against this, Fraenkel, Nom. ag. 1. 87. 

As regards accent, words of this type are regularly oxjrtone, as 
in Sanskrit. Instances of a different accent appearing, in the case of 
a few rare forms, in our texts and lexicons (e.g. in L. and S. &7xi^X<os, 
iplyvioSf McXticpas, or in Herodian the doubtful irtfibyvrfs), may be 
safely dismissed as errors. But rpLxSPpdires Ar. Ach. 1111 is gen- 
erally retained, and perhaps rightly, though Wackemagel, Gdtt. 
Nachr. 1914. 29, regards this also as '^ohne Belang." In contrast 
to the other compounds in -fipiK, all rare and poetical, this seems 
to have come into ordinary prose use as a substantive denoting 
moths, worms, etc. (cf . the Scholia to Ar. loc. city and Suidas, Pollux, 
Hesychius). Its substantive use, coupled with the well-known 
Attic tendency to shift from perispomenon to proparox3rtone, may 
well account for a change of rptxojSpoircs to rptx^jSpoyrcs. 

These words belong distinctively to poetic diction, though a few 
of them are occasionally employed by prose writers. If we ignore 
the fifteen which are quotable only from lexicographers, grammarians, 
and scholiasts, we find that of the remainder thirty-seven occur 
only in poetry, while nine appear in prose writers, namely, iarpoPXrjs 
Aristot.; /c€pauw)j8Xi7S Theophr. ; i^/Aidi'iTsThuc., Aesch.; veoOp-qs Pla.io; 
X€t/Lto0)^i7S Luc; iuqiris Pans., Dion. H., Plut.; P€oPp6)s Hipp.; drpcis 
Paus. (4. 8. 5, emendation); ATrc!)s Plato, M. Aurel. The only one 
occurring in prose inscriptions, and evidently a word of ordinary 
use, is the substantive cnryicX^s 'assembly' in Thessalian. 

2. Nouns and adjectives of the type ic^i/s, Xifirjs {hpyqs). — The 
source of this type is by no means so clear as that of the preceding. 
The most probable connection is with forms pointing to an IE. -«/-, 
that is -6-^ with t added to thematic verb-stems, as Lat. teres -etis, 
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teges -etis, aeges -etia, etc., Skt. vdghdt-, sravdl-, vahdt-, and some Celtic 
and Germanic forms. Cf. Brugmann, Grd.* 2. 1. 425. These show 
the same variety of use as other ^-fo^nations, comprising feminine 
abstracts (Skt. «rat;(ft- 'stream/ voAitt- 'vehicle/ etc.), verbal adjectives 
with passive (Lat. teres 'rounded off') or active meaning, and 
nomina agentis. It is this last use as seen in Skt. vdghdt- 'institutor 
of the sacrifice/ that agrees with that prevailing in Greek. The 
-et- would be preserved in Greek only in Hom. ipyiri, ipyha beside 
dp7$rt, dp7$ra, and in derivatives like Teviarepos beside rhnis. The 
otherwise regular -vir- would represent a generalization of a 
strengthened grade "it-, of which there is some other evidence, as 
Avest. froriaratr 'moving forward.'^ 

Examples of the most distinctive use, namely as nomina agentis, 
are: xihis 'courser' (but xihi^ in Laconian), Tkipris 'wanderer,' 
76175 'howler,' fiipfitis' Sp&Terris Hesych. (to 2p/xo), t6^s 'poor man,' 
to which txv^ 'man of substance' (Et, Af.) is a pendant. So also 
iprifs 'shingles' is the disease that 'creeps' (^a>) over the body, 
and X^i/s 'basin, kettle,' though the root connection is unknown, 
was probably 'receiver' or the like, with the familiar application 
of nomina agentis to utensils as in Kp&rrip, Eng. mixerj boiler, etc. 

After the analogy of words like riinis, and also of x^P^^ (above, 
p. 176), were formed secondary derivatives denoting persons of a 
certain condition. A special group consists of military terms, as 
KDhfnfT€s 'young warriors' from icoOpot; yvfipiis 'light-armed soldier' 
from yvfivis; if/Ckqs (Aesch.) from rpiKk, though the latter was com- 
monly used in this specialized sense without change of form; further, 
*dir\ris, impUed by "OTrXirrcs, beside usual ATrXlnys, and dobpris Hdn. 

' According to a totally differeDt view -ifr- repreeoDts aD extension of original 
j-etems, both in the appellatives and in the proper names. Cf . Bechtel, GiUt. Gel. Ant, 
1886. 378 ff., Peraonennamen 2SS„ Schulse, Ber. Berl, Akad, 1910. 807 (but the 
particular et3anoIogioal combination there asserted is withdrawn KZ, 40. 287), 
Fraenkel, Norn, ag. 2. 200, and for the proper names also R. Meister Ber. SHehs. Gee. 
1909. 8 fit. But there is no respectable evidence for the existence of an IE. class of 
^sterns. Cf . Sommer, die idg. i& und iO'SUtrnme in BaUiachen {Ahh. Sdehs. Ota. 1914) 14. 
If the status of IE. ^tems was weak enough even with the support of the almost 
universally recognised class of IE. ja-etems, it is doubly precarious, now that the chief 
foundation for the belief in the latter has been shaken by Sommer's investigation. 
Furthermore, the stock example to show the extension of an d-etem in Greek, fivxiir-, 
is not one of the typical words in point of usage, and is not an extension of an d-stem, 
but of an d-stem (see below, p. 178). For the proper names, see also below, p. 183. 
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2. 680. 34,^ which is doubtless quoted from some poet who used it 
in the sense of 'spearman.' A similar derivative is probably con- 
cealed in the obscure Hesychian gloss. bipyLJirts' cl i^ lxf>' iffjuip* 
Ttpuraol. 

From yXoiAs 'slippery, knavish' comes yXoli/s, used of a vicious 
horse (Hesych.) or person (Hdn. 2. 680. 16. Et. Af.). ifup'fis 'weak' 
gives rise to iifihnis 'weakling' (Hdn. 2. 684. 3 ariixalvei, dk t6 TaiSlov 
S(d t6 fiif tx^iv fuvos). $17X17$, JciX^ros, Hdn. 2. 682. 27, is intended 
for a similar derivative of Stikk 'cowardly.' Xtxcpm^ in the phrase 
& XiTepvrfTts ToXtrat Archil., copied in Crat. Uvrlvri (ef. Meineke 2. 
124), is a transfer from an (r-stem form, if the ancient derivation 
from ipvos (Suidas) is correct, as is probable. inpiKiprfs, Hdn. 2. 
683. 39, if genuine is a transfer to this type from the stem inpucepaT- 
(above, p. 26, n. 1), rather than an Ionic form of the same.' 

The influence of the nomina agentis may also be recognized in 
^dXi/s (Ar., Theocr.) s0aXXfe, and in such rare by-forms of adjectives 
as Sopv<ra6ris (Soph.) ^dopbaaoosj tixpaipiii (Maxim.) =e6icpaipos, and 
T&xv^^Traxbs (xdx'T^^ Evagr. H.E. 4. 7; t4xi;t€S* xXo&riot, xax^ts 
Hesych.; cf. also Suidas, who makes a fictitious differentiation from 
iraxfc, and Tzetz., Hist. 9. 304). 

The remaining words have no resemblance in use to the pre- 
ceding, and are mostly of obscure, in part clearly foreign, origin. 
The r-inflection is secondary in a'/js 'moth,' gen. <rebs, later arjTbs 
(Menand.+); in pijKris 'mushroom,' etc., gen. pijKeco Archil. 46 Bergk 
(cf. also nom. pi. fem. fibKat, Epich. 155 Kaibel), later iibicrfros (Ar.+). 

Beside p&aBXriSf Lesb. /a^Xi/s 'leather, thong of a whip, etc' 
occurs pJurffKri (Hesych.), which may be a blend of IfiiurffXri with 
yJuTTii (so Prellwitz, BzB. 26. 305). 4/i^5> a sort of milk-cake, is of 
unknown origin. dX&jST/s (cf. diabetes Pliny), a fish of the Nile, is 
of course borrowed, riwris 'carpet, rug,' is of Persian origin (cf. 
Mod. Pars, tdf-tan 'spin') and probably furnished the model for 
K&vrfs 'reed mat' (cf. k6,p€U}v 'reed basket'). 

ia&fis 'clothing,' is isolated by its form (i<rOas in Pindar) and 
feminine gender, and is certainly a stranger in the ranks. It is 

1 But fio^pris in the same passage is wholly obscure. Hilgard, Choerob. 1. 161. 6, 
takes both words as proper names. 

^ The correction to /0i^/3a»y is probable, but leaves the definition still obscure. 

» Cf . J. Schmidt. Pluraibildung 367. 
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best explained as an early blend of the rare neuter br-Oos, formed 
like vXij-das, and a derivative containing the suffix -^ar-, -ttit'.^ 

The accent of all words of this tjrpe was originally on the final 
syllable (of the nominative singular) as uniformly in . Sanskrit 
(vdghdtf etc.) I and as in the verbal adjectives like rpoPMp. But in 
Greek this was shifted to the preceding syllable when short, as in 
K&iffs, TrhfTfs, etc.* Words with long penult regularly remained oxy- 
tone, as i-pyh^, iaOiis^ yvfjo^iiSf ^IM^y X^P^f hut several follow the 
analogy of the larger class, e.g., Kobprjs, 7X0(97$, yJujSKrp^ if their 
accentuation is authentic. ifnHfi is so accented by Herodian (2. 682. 
24), agreeing with the general rule, but Ifnnfi is also common in MSS. 

3. Personal names like M607S, Upris. — ^This class of hypocoristic 
personal names is obviously based upon the appellatives denoting 
persons, such as Tiyris, rkiivrfs, etc. The great majority, constituting 
the normal type, are names of two syllables in the nominative.' 

The names include those of (a) heroes of Greek legend, (b) 
Greek citizens, (c) foreigners. 

a) Legendary heroes: K£Kris (Ath. 442a), T^ijs, $&in7s, ^ifyrjs, 
M6X17S, M^i;s (Hom. aco. -tiv beside -i/ra), 'S0ris, "OrXiys,* *TiripfiSf 
'HtcAXijs (Sophron 70 Kaibel=Hdn. i. 69. 14; or 'ExtAXiys Hdn. i. 
69. 13), 'A0dp97s (Hdn. 2. 639. 5, now directly attested by 'A4>iLfnrra 
Bacch. 5. 129; cf. also 'A0api;rl5at Find. N. 10. 65 and 'A^/oi/r^Jat 
Ap. Rhod. 1. 151). The name of the giant Tiryris ( = usual Tinis) has 
gen. TirfTfTos according to Hdn. 2. 78. 27. 

b) Greek citizens: The t3rpe is most prevalent in Attic. Such 
Athenian names, most of them very common (cf . Kirchner, Prosapo- 
graphia Attica), are: Ep&rijs, A&x^s, M&yvris, MiKris, M^s, H&xv^f 

> So Schwyser, IF. 30. 443. But the assumption that *fW'rar' arose by haplology 
from *f eoTo-rar-, as tot^ from *iroro-rar-, is not an easy one. Haplology is natural 
in *»OTOTaT-, but not for *f€ffroraT' any more than for iiMffrhfrrit, iwrhr^tt wurr&rrif, etc. 

* This change probably originated in the case-forms which had the metrical 
value w — w, in which there was a marked tendency to recessive accent. Cf. Vendryes, 
Mim. 8oc. ling. 13. 221 ff., Brugmann IF. 22. 176. 

> Exceptions aro: 'Tir^pi;?, *A0dpi|t, 'HiridXijr, Ke^dXiyt (Hdn. 1. 69. 14, 2. 684. 1; 
cf. Boeot. Ke^dXXeir nom. only, and Eretr. Ke^aXi^ijr), 'AyAXiyr (below, p. 180), 
Pamph. MrydXeif, 'A^d^if (below, p. 180). Compounds do not follow this type, 
which is distinctly hyi>ocoristic, and in Oeto/x^nyt Schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 131 the r-inflection 
instead of the usual o'-infleotion is an intrusion from that of Minit, But compounds 
occur in the related Boeotian type, for which see below, p. 182. 

^ The eponym abstracted from the Athenian "OwXryrtt, For 'OirXiis as a man's 
name in Pisidia, see below, p. 184. 
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9iLvrfSf X&firiSt Xpifirfs. 'A77A17S occurs only in the nominative in 
Attic (IG. 2. 2100), but cf. Rhod. gen. 'ArY^nros {10. 12. 1. 764. 27), 
while the (r-stem forms seen elsewhere may be secondary (see below, 
183). Ap&Kris, Ar. Lys. 254, Ecd. 294, occurs elsewhere only in Ael. 
Ep. 4 (Apdmrri). Tp6/Ai;s, Dem. De car. 130 is perhaps only the 
malicious invention of the orator. (To these Athenian names the 
appropriate dog's name Ad/Si/s Ar. Wasps 836 may be appended.) 

Many of these Athenian names occur also with more or less 
frequency in various other dialects, namely Kpdn^s, Adx^t MA?7S, 
M^s, ^ivris, Xd/oi/s, 'A77A17S. Cf. also Thess. 9p6vris (gen. ^plh 
veros in a fifth-century inscription, JHS. 33. 313), Meg. TA17S (IG. 
7. 8-11), Astyp. ^iprjs (IG. 4. 1418.; 12. 3. 212; 12. 5. 2. 1003), 
Tlrxris of unknown origin (IG. 14. 2011), Arc. nii^(?),^ Arg. 
Tpiyris, and the Pamphylian forms of the originally Phrygian name 
M&i^s, namely M&vis, gen. MtLvirvs (Lancoronski 1. No. 54), in 
later spelling i/ULpeis, gen. Mdi'€tn;s (ibid. Nos. 83, 86, 87), of the 
otherwise unknown M€7&Xi;s, namely, nom. MXet&Xc, dat. MXcidXcri 
(ibid. No. 54, later gen. MeY&Xetrus (ibid. No. 75), further gen. 
Fhcei^Tovs (ibid. No. 89; F^s otherwise unknown), gen. Zcbfctrous 
(ibid. No. 84; cf. Cypr. Zcifi/s, Lesb. Ziiyy), ' Ay &B€is (ibid. No. 83, 
nom. only, but probably belonging here). Cf. also in Uterary sources 
Boeot. K^iys (Xen., etc.), Tipris (Strabo, Pans.), Arc. Xpixprfs (Xen.), 
Acam. Kijvris (Thuc), and in Suidas UiXXi/s of Aegae, E6pi7s, X^s, 

The fact that these names follow the r-inflection in the Attic 
writers and later lexicographers is, of course, not conclusive evidence 
of their native inflection. And of the numerous examples of r-forms 
in dialect inscriptions the great majority are not early enough to 
preclude the possibility of Attic influence. But the Thessalian 

1 Only nom. IlaFet IG. 5. 2. 387, which the editors take as Ilai^s coDtraoted from 
Ilay^f, while R. Meister, Ber. Siicha, Ges. 1909. 10 takes as Jldi^t. This is more 
probable, likewise Arg. Tp^iis rather than Tpvyijs (as editors, BCH, 27. 270; 33. 171, 
thoughtlessly followed in my Grk. Dial. No. 82). For while names in -^f from -eat 
are attested from an early period in Ionic and in some of the Doric islands (cf. my 
Grk. Dial. § 42. 2), they are unknown in the Peloponnesus, except for late and obviously 
imported 'Ep/ti^s, 'AreXX^, etc. In Arcadian a Ilai^t would stand alone against 
about eighteen names in -eat, many occurring with great frequency (e.g. AafUas 18 
times). An Arg. Tpvyi^s would stand alone, except for late *Ep/i^, 'ArcXX^s, against 
about a dozen forms in -cat. 
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and Pamphylian forms at any rate are beyond suspicion, and as 
the r-inflection agrees with that of the legendary names in Homer 
and in Doric poetry, and furthermore, with that of the appellatives, 
there is every reason to regard this as the original Greek t3rpe, and 
to accept the r-forms as normal in all dialects where there is no 
evidence to the contrary.^ But in some dialects there is such 
evidence. 

In Ionic inscriptions the T'^inflection is ahnost unknown, and 
the few examples are best attributed to Attic influence. Thus from 
XiLpris we And gen. XifiriTos in SGDL 5692a 34 (about 278 B.C.) and 
5437. 6 (second century B.C.), but Xdpco) 5495. 30 (early fifth century 
B.C.). From Kpdnjs SGDL 5515 (before 353 B.C.) has gen. KpiLTrrras 
1. 48, but Ep&revs 1. 15, while Diog. L. 8. 1. 25 has Epdrecu. Other 
such names show only the vowel inflection, as ^&vris, gen. iopica 
ibid. 5515. 10, Eretr. Upcv 'Apx- 'E^. 1911. 11 (where also M^v); 
Hbfy/js, gen. JIhpeu) 5680 (cf. Il^pi^ros roS Mikrialov Athen. 620e), 
TAXi/s, gen. TiKKeca Delphin. in Milet 122. II. 59 (cf. Meg. T{krrro5) 
UlypriSy gen. TLlyptco 5727a 28 (a foreign name, but declined as a 
TH9tem in Attic writers), EA/ii/s, gen. E6m€Ci) in Hipp. (cf. KAtirp-a CIO. 
8901, Hdn. 2. 679. 23). So it must be recognized as the normal 
Ionic practice that names which correspond to Att. X&piys, etc., 
follow the analogy of names of the first declension, so that the two 
classes become indistinguishable.^ 

The statement of Moeris that QaKijs is Attic and 6dXi;s, GdXirros 
HeUenistic is an approximately true picture of the literary practice. 

> Otherwise Fick-Bechtel, Or, Peraonennamen 23 £F. ; R. Meister, Ber. Siiefu, Oes. 
1900. 8 ff. See above, p. 177, and below, p. 183. 

* A large class of names in -i^t is commonly regarded as resulting from con- 
traction of those in -^t, and accordingly accented -^t, e.g. OaX^t, *AreXX^t, etc., so 
explained and accented by Herodian 1. 65. 9. This whole assumption is discredited 
by R. Meister, Ber. S4cha. Gea, 1909. 9£f. But even if we accept the traditional 
accentuation of OaX^f as correct, it is impossible to determine just which names 
should be classed with it, and the editors' accentuation of many of those occurring 
in the Ionic inscriptions is necessarily arbitrary (e.g. Sc^ift or Xnrriit 7). The extreme 
view that all the Ionic forms with vowel declension are perispomena, and that we 
should accent Xaprfs because of Xopeca (so Wilamowits, Ber, Berl, Akad, 1904. 621) is 
the least likely of ail. 

Another question of accent, again assuming the correctness of OaX^, is that of 
the r-forms employed by later writers. Here we have the authority of Herodian 
for edXiyt, edXifror (2. 683. 10) but also Hod^ot (2. 683. 12). It is at best only a 
matter of convention. The accentuation of the numerous Egyptian proper names 
in the i>apyri is a separate question. Cf. Mayser 274 with references. 
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But the Hellenistic usage simply shows the final absorption of the name 
into the normal Attic type of Mivris, etc., while the older Attic writers, 
as well as some of the Hellenistic, retain the Ionic vowel inflection. 

In Boeotian there are a few examples of names in -^is, gen. 
-€tros (Boeot. €t=Att. 17), as Ep&rets, Ep&rciros {IG. 7. 1728, 2714), 
Hlv€is, HLV€iT05 (ibid. 1752). These are possibly due to Attic 
influence. At any rate the usual Boeotian type is that with con- 
sonant doubling and nominative in -€i or -€is, genitive in -cos, e.g., 
nom. O&XXct and B&XXccs, ^IXXci and ^IXXcts, Sim^ij M6^€i, Mi^a- 
o-lXXet, etc. (full list of those in -€( in Sad^, de Boeot. tit. dial. 50 ff.), 
gen. TAXios, $2XXcos, Siyvux, Mi^ao-lXXios, Ttf(6XXcas, etc. 

The probable explanation of this type is as follows. The genitive 
in -cos (="-€0$) was formed after the analogy of <r-stems, just as 
Kpiirevs etc. in various other dialects (below, p. 183). The names 
now shared in such changes of original <r-stem proper names, under 
the influence of those of the first declension, as are observed in 
certain other dialects (cf. my Greek Dudecta § 108. 2). Hence ace. 
Aatfifuip like AafwrikeLVf and the vocative in -€i (for ri, cf. Arc. 
'At A?;), which is the probable source of the nominative in -€t and 
of the consonant doubling throughout. Even in the genitive we 
find an isolated parallel to Lesb. M^, Qeoyivri, Cret. 'AXxt/Lt^n;, etc., 
in TAX17 OriPalov in a Delphian inscription {SGDI. 2502. 92. 110; 
cf. Ion. TAXco), above, p. 181). 

While the Boeotian type is in its origin, we are convinced, 
identical with that of Att. M&rjSy it spread far beyond its usual 
limits in the case of the numerous longer names like MpoalKkeif 
EMfifULf 'AdaviiaceL, etc. 

In Lesbian, where all the examples are late, there are a few 
instances of r-inflection, as M&ryros, KpAriyros, K&htitos (so probably 
K[d]/A4ro$ IG. 12. 2. 532; cf. Kaififirj below) perhaps due to Attic 
influence. Usually such names show the same inflection as the 
<rH3tem proper names, namely as ly-stems following the analogy of 
d-stems. Thus gen. Miprj, Hlptj, Tcc/xt;, KacjLt/iiy, Zci?;, are parallel to 
gen. Qeoyhnf, Awx^d^Ty, *Ex€icp4ri7, etc. Cf. my Greek DialedSy 
§ 108. 2 and HoflFmann 2. 548. 

In Cyprian there are three genitive forms which in all probability 
belong to names of the M^j^s type, namely HiyipiFo (cf. HlYpi/s, 
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gen. IllyfyfjTos in Attic writers, Ion. ULypHa), 9l\efo (cf. Boeot. 
^IXXct), and Tiniurev. Cf. R. Meister, Ber. Sdchs. Ges. 1909. 8flf.; 
1911. 25, 37. The F in the last two forms represents the glide 
sound before o, as in Cypr. Tt/iox&pt^os, Corcyr. T\aalafo, etc.; and 
the genitive formation is parallel to that of the masculine anstems 
(-€u to the usual Cyprian -ou, -€[f]o to its antecedent -ao). 

Meister finds in these Cyprian forms confirmation of the view 
that names like Miiftis were originally vowel stems. But for those 
who are convinced that the r-inflection is original (see above, p. 177) 
there is no difficulty in regarding the vowel inflection here, and in 
Ionic and Lesbian, as secondary, due to the analogy of the masculine 
a-stems, just as the vowel inflection of o-Hstem names in Lesbian 
and elsewhere (cf. my Greek Dialects § 108. 2) must be so regarded. 

Besides the confusion with the vowel declension, as seen in 
Ionic, Lesbian, Cyprian, and occasionally elsewhere, there is some 
confusion with a-etem names in -i;s. The transfer to the (r-declension 
in Boeotian has already been noted. Cf. also Ion. gen. Kpirevs 
(SGDL 5515. 15), Rhod. KpArcw (/(?. 12. 1. 1338), Ther. KpiiTovs 
with Attic -ow {IG. 12. 3. 659) ; Ion. gen. 'AyyiKcus SGDL 5668, Lac. 
ace. 'A77A17 (IG. 5. 1. 931), compared with Rhod. 'AyyiKrfTos; Rhod. 
Uiivevs (SGDI. 4245, 534), KArcw (IG. 12. 1. 1337), foreign names 
which also appear with r-inflection; Lesb. Z<!k>us (IG. 12. 2. 35, 
etc.) with Att. -ovs, contrasted with Zcuiy, Pamph. Zi)f€iTovs. 

The analogy of names in -icX^s, gen. -KKiovs is very often followed 
by other names in -17s in the papyri and in inscriptions of Asia Minor, 
e.g., gen. 'AveKKiovs to 'A^eXX^s, gen. 'OrXiouSj JAoKious beside 
"OirXi/ros, M6Xip-o$, etc. Cf . Mayser 281, Cronert 162 flf., Kretschmer 
423. 

Conversely, vowel stem and <rH9tem names sometimes appear in 
late times with r-forms, e.g. *Ep/x$ros pap. Goodspeed No. 30, passim; 
'HpaxX^Tt IG. 14. 1001; 'AircXX^ros pap. Ox. No. 53; E6noc§Tos, 
pap. Brit. Mils. 2. p. 254, 29. Cf . Cronert 162 ff., and also below, 
p. 186. 

c) Names of foreigners: How far the representation by forms 
of the Mipris type is based upon the presence of ^ in the original 
names is often not to be determined. But this is clearly the case 
with those taken from Egyptian, where one of the conmionest types 
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of names is that in -6^, as Beketf Khampet, Mehkhet, Phanet, etc. 
Aside from those occurring in Greek writers, as M^^Jiys, T&717S, 
Mi^i^, the papyri are full of such names, which regularly follow the 
r-inflection, but also, very frequently, the analogy of Greek names 
in -KXrjs. Of. Mayser 274 and 281. 

Asia Minor names which in their Greek transcription follow the 
r-inflection, either regularly or occasionally, probably owe this 
simply to the analogy of Greek names like VUinp, and were originally 
vowel stems. Such are Trojan Adpi/s and Mbvris of L3rmessus in 
Homer, Lydian Ki^Xris in Attic Writers, and B&iiffkris Hdn. 2. 680. 8, 
which is also perhaps Lydian, Phrygian Tbris Hdn. 1. 59, 22. 
Carian and Lycian TLlypris has gen. HiypriTas in Attic writers. Ion. 
niYpco), Cypr. Ulyipifo (above pp. 181, 182), while TLiypiovs (JHS. 
34. 3. No. 5) shows the late type so frequent in Asia Minor (above 
p. 181). M&i'iTS, probably Phrygian (Kretschmer 198), has r-inflection 
in Pamphylian (above, p. 180) and in Pisidia (Mdyeiros, also Mavioms, 
Lancoronski 1. Nos. 91, 150). M6X17S (also written McbXi^s), very 
frequent in inscriptions of Lycia, Pisidia, and Cilicia, has usually 
M6Xi7ros, but also MdKiovs; cf. Kretschmer 360, and, for Cilicia, 
Heberdey and Wilhelm, Reisen in Kilikien No. 220 (M6Xi7ros, M6\rfTi). 
*OtXi;$, gen. "OxXiyros and 'OtX&w, ace. ^OrXiyra, dat. "Orkg, in 
inscriptions of Termessus (cf . Lancoronski 2. Index, BCH. 23. 183-86, 
292-96), in spite of its Greek appearance, whence the usual tran- 
scription with *, is probably only the adaptation of a foreign name. 
K6n7s (EAmjs), found in inscriptions of Pisidia {Korriovs Lanco- 
ronski 2. Nos. 32, 92), etc., passed to Rhodes (gen. E^revs IG. 12. 1. 
1337) and its colonies, showing gen. K&nfros at Agrigentum (JG. 14. 
952). Z61C17S, gen. 2:6jci7tos in Pisidia (Lancoronski 2. No. 1). Lycian 
Tfi€fjLLkrfs = Trrhmtli has gen. Tpc/uXou and TpcMtXi/ros according to 
Hdn. 1. 69. 19. 

Bd7i;s, a Scythian (Iranian) name in inscriptions of the Euxine, 
usually follows the first declension, but gen. BSiyrrros also occurs 
Latyshev 2. 402. 40. The r-inflection of Haparfs has no foundation 
in the Persian form (Justi., Iran. Namenbuch 221 ff.). Macedonian 
Bignp correqxmdB to Grk. Hpns. ^AXijs, name of a king of Tyre, is 
made to follow the M4n|$ type by Josephus, contra Apionem 1. 123. 

MDQFiii abstraeted from the Oenotrian M6p7irr&. 
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4. Ethnica. — ^The Rhodian '^yptires (ApoU. Dsrsc., Hdn., Hesych., 
Steph. Byz.) were Wayeptls (Hdn. 1. 401. 21), ol yvqirioi *P6Sa>4 
(Hdn. 2. 678. 9), and the name is from ^bf^vrtres 'indigenae,' a 
verbal adjective of the wpoPMis type (above, p. 175).^ The name of 
the Athenian tribe ^'OrXi/res rests upon an appellative *6irX$rcf 
parallel to yvfuniTes; and that of the Eoup^cs of Pharon, there is 
no good reason to doubt, upon toobpnres} Ep^rcs* and Mi^i^es 
are of unknown origin, very likely pre-Hellenic. The inhabitants 
of the Boeotian ^^apal were called ^pijres (Steph. Byz.). The 
majority of ethnica of this type are foreign. Thus the Libyan 
$p9t€s, Aethiopian Nl7pi;T€s, Pisidian "OpPkiirts (0i;X^ ^Oppkqros 
Lancoronski 2. No. 15), Maeotian T&prriT&f German N^tirrcs, 
Oenotrian Md/ryiyrcs, Iberian EinmiTts, Kipirres, MlaytireSf "lEkrJiTrcf, 
rX^es (TX^TCs is probably an error for the same, cf. Hdn. 1. 402. 5 
with footnote) or 'lyXirres (Strabo 166). TpurcDvonipiriTes and Eai;- 
\o$jJfKriT€5 are inventions of Lucian. 

5. Geographical names. — ^The great majority of these are foreign. 
The one obvious Greek derivative is Plato's name for a river in Hades, 
'A/iiKfis. There are only a few which designate localities in Greece 
proper, as "Api/s, place in Euboea (St. Byz.), X&pi^s, river in Argolis 
(Plut. Aral. 28), M&o-i/s, town in Argolis (Hom.+).^ M617S (St. 

> Cf. SolmseD, BeUrAge gur orUeh, Wortfonehung 215; Blinkenberg, Hermet 
60. 274 if. The name was probably that which the pre-Dorian inhabitaDts of Rhodes 
gave to themselves (so Blinkenberg), and thus the parallelism with Arcadiao- 
Cyprian Ip- for ip- is not accidental. The unoompounded Fn^ is less well attested, 
and probably a fabrication of the grammarians, induced by the relation of 'Br«d«epirrfft 
to Kp^cf , cf. Blinkenberg. 

' The recessive accent of 'lywrfret and ^OwXrirtt is normal in the proper names. 
The differentiation between Ko^pniret and Kovp^et, as stated by Herodian (1. 63, 26; 
2. 640. 23), is the opposite of what would be expected, and is open to suspicion. Cf. 
Fraenkel, Norn, ag, 2. 200. Besides its ethnic use, Kovfi^tt designates a dass of 
semi-divine beings, and in this sense appears as Kuftijm in Cretan {SODI, 6030, 6041, 
6076), a form which confirms the connection with ico^/nfrct from KoOftoi (cf. Cret. 
Kf&pa^Ion, KQ6fyii). It also denotes a priestly body at Ephesus {SODI. 6689; cf. 
wptrroKo6fnii, Or. Iruc, Brit, Mua. 3. 2. p. 310). 

* With its old compound 'Er€6Kfnrm (Hom.+)f aud the later Nc6«pi|rct (Poiyb.) 
and ^fiucp^ct (Lycophron 160, but accent?). 'EYir^f Hdn. 1. 64. 29; 2. 681. 16« 
Choerob. 1. 161. 29 is an error for *Erc6Kpi|f. Cf. Lobeck. Paraiip, 81, and Hilgard, 
Choerob. loc.cit. and 1. 186. 36. 

* Mdfffit from MdM'i^t now quotable in an Argive inscription, Mnemosyne 44 (1916). 
221. 4. The name is very likely of pre-Greek origin, as assumed by Fiok, Votgrieck. 
Orienamen 71, to whom the earlier Mdivijt was, of course, unknown. 
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ByjB.) is only another form for the usual MuoCf in Ionic, and is probably 
due to the influence of other Asia Minor names in -lys. 'MiiKfis, 
a river near Smyrna, of which M^Xi^f, TorofjAs KoKo^pos (Hdn. 1. 
62. 15; 2. 680. 4), is perhaps only a variant, might be Greek, but 
more probably belongs with other Asia Minor names. 

Such are: 'AicAi/s, river and town in Lydia (Hdn. 1. 69. 15), 
with which 'Ax^iTf y river near Smyrna (Schol. 11. 24. 216) is doubt- 
less identical; K&Xi;$, river and town in Bitbynia (K^iy£ Thuc. 4. 75; 
Kdx^ Diod. Sic« 12. 72); JKtSrit, river and town in Pisidia, gen. 
n^Sijros and 116 Jou (Hdn. 2. 639. 19). From other regions: B^i^f 
in Thrace, Hy/nis in Paeonia; Zd/i^ ^ Arabia; MMfis in Egypt; 
Tifpiis, XipPfiSf ^AifiibfifiSf and Uly fitis in Africa; "EX^ (Strabo 252; 
cf. ace. Haletem or Hdetem Cic.) and MifjLPXrft (Lye. 1083) in Italy; 
Kapiptfs (Hdn. 2. 684. 1) and Kbf>ns (Hdn. 1. 63. 25) of unknown 
location. 

The name of the river Tigris the Greeks took from the Persian 
form (OPers. ace. Tigrdm).^ Herodotus has TlyptiSj ace. TLypriVf 
while Xenophon, Arrian, Pausanias, etc., have Tlyfnis, Tly/nrras, 
with transfer to the r-type. Cf . Ulyfnis, gen. Ion. HlYpco?, but Att. 
Ulyfitrros (above, p. 184). The form Tlypis in Strabo, Plutarch, 
Ptolemaeus, etc., was favored by the current popular etymology 
(cf. Curt. 4. 9. 16), connecting the name with the Persian word for 
arrow (A vest, tiyrii). 

The names Alpyris and BiiPprjs (Hdn. 2. 680. 14, 22) are doubtless 
foreign, but there is nothing to show whether they are geographical 
or personal. 

6. Personal names in -&, -Sros, etc. — The latest extension of the 
r-inflection is to the proper names in -as, and likewise to those in 
-^s, -aSs, -6US, -oDs, -iis, which are common in late times and nor- 
mally show vowel inflection. Such forms as Mcy&s, Mc^aros, 
Acopas, Aci?paros, occur in great numbers in the Egyptian papyri. 
Cf. Mayser 253 ff., and, for those in -oDs, -ovtos, -&, -cSros, etc., 
274 ff . They are nowhere else so frequent, but examples occur also 
in inscriptions of Asia Minor, e.g., Pamph. gen. MeXarSrus (Lan- 
coronski 1. No. 92), from Cilicia 'AtoKKlcs, -iiros (Heberdey, Reisen 
in Kilikien p. 76), and from Lycia Za^o-t/^s, -aros, ZoxTt/ioCs, -oSros, 

1 For the various Asiatic forma* of. HQbeohmann, IF, 16. 421. 
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'A/iopoSf , "WTos, etc.^ In lonie inscriptions such names have assumed 
the {-inflection, as Btraf , -a jof , ^AyaBodSf 'wSoi, etc. But the r-fonns 
represent an independent extension, not a phonetic variation. 



WORD-LIST 

WOBDS IN -df , -drof AND IN -i}€, ifTOf 
(Exoludye of those in -nyt, -nfr«f)* 

MiMculina substaDtivef, UDlew otherwiae indioated 



JUfivfi [p- 1^- 

Axkfifi^j iXXAfifi9 Strabo b>. 178. 

K4p^ [p. 180. 

Xifivfi Hom.+(p* 177. 

2«vo- Luc. 
i4fin9 [p. 179. 
'^Uppffi (p. 186. 
BiyiTs [p. 184. 
TcCyiys [p. 184. 
Mcyijs [p. 179. 

dpyii^y 6, ij Hom.+[p. 177. 

Aipyifi [p. 186. 

lfo/»yi79 [p. 184. 

Mopyijrcs [p. 185. 

M^Yi;rc9 [p. 185. 

Tvyiys [p. 179. 

Tp^ BCH. 33. 171 [p. 180. 

Mcv&79 [pp. 184, 186. 

TpiToivofwyjiTrcf [p. 185. 

IScSiTrcc [p. 185. 

noS^s [p. 181, n. 2. 

ni% [p. 186. 

*Ek€ri9 [p. 186. 

Ats Hom.+[p. 176. 



*Aydfiu% inscr. Pamph., Lancoron- 

ski 1. No. 83 [p. 180. 
^oAts, 4 Bom.+[p. 178. 
NociTs 
yAiKi|c Hdn., He^yoh.* Et. M. [p. 

178. 
Apamfi [p. 180. 
(F«peiy9),gen.Fcfciirovf inscr. Pamph., 

Lancoronski 1. No. 89 [p. 180. 
fvimffi (ArohiL-)-)) mvki|tv9 Ar.+Ip* 

178. 
KouXofAVfcifrtf [p. 185. 
2»in|€ inscr. PIsid., Lancoronski 2. 

No. 1 (p. 184. 
(Mcyd[Xi7s)9gen.'McyaXani9» also nom. 

BfXccaXe, dat. TAXadXirt inscr. 

Pamph., Lancoronski 1. Nos. 

54, 75 [p. 180. 
edXifi [p. 181. 
KaA379 [p. 186. 
"EinaXi^s^foil. 

*HircaXi7$ Sophron70Kaibel[p. 179. 
4^ri9 Ar., Theocr. [p. 178. 
Kc^iys ^. 179, n. 3. 



>Cf. CIG. 3. p. 1120; BCH. 16. 213 ff.; Sohulie, Berl phU, Woch. 1893. 226; 
Kretsohmer KZ. 33, 469; Thumb. Orieeh, Spraehe im ZeitaiUr cUt HMmitmm 232. 

* Also ezolusiTe of the late tjrpe of proper namei in -fir, -drot (of. above, p. 186) ; 
and of those in -^, -^ot which represent Egyptian names in the papyri (Mayser 274); 
further, of some names which show an occasional r-form in late inscriptions or papyri, 
as *iV>At^, *HpaKX^, etc. (cf. above, p. 183). 

Proper names in -nt which are to be found in Pape's WUrimhueh der gruehu^tn 
Bigennamen are usually dted without reference. 

The ethnica are given in the plural form, for convenience in distinguishing them, 
even when the singular is in use, e.g., Kpi^tt, not K^. 
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/3X^,6,i) Hdn.[p.l75. 

-/9Ai$f , 6, 1^, and 6 [pp. 174, 175. 
4- Hom.+ 
wapor Manetho 

iwtrj 6 Hom.+ 

wfir Orph. Aig. 

Ai0o- Taets. 

Aio- Sehol. Find. 

Mpavvo- Theophr* 

dcnrtjavo- Ar. 

irpo- Horn. + 

dirrfio- Aristot. 

n^ Anth. P. 

voXv- ApoU. Lex. Horn. 
Bdfipkifi (p. 184. 
Kil^i9Xi|s [p. 184. 
Mifjifikfii (p. 186. 
*Op/3\i7rcf insor. nBkl. Lancoroiuski 

2. No. 15 [p. 185. 
rxgrcv, lyX^f c€ (p. 185. 
•AyyAi|5 IG.12.1.764 (pp. 180,188. 
jc«\i|« Hom.+[p. 177. 

fuwo- epicpr. ap. Paus. (fKNiiio-)i 
Tieti. 

iwatcrpo' Aeschin., AriBtot. 
KAi|« [p. 179. 

*Aicc\i|s Ip. 186. 

MAiK [pp. 179, 180, 186. 

*A^i|S [p. 185. 

TAiTf [pp. 179, 180, 181. 

'AxAiTS (p. 186. 

fii|^ Hdn. [p. 178. 

Mi^i|v [p. 186. 

fu£flr0Xi|s, fii(rXi|« Sappho+[p. 178. 

Tfiowo- Luc. 
Tp^i|s [p. 184. 
^<Xi79 Aesch. [p. 177. 
ovyicXi^, ^ IG. 9. 2. 617. 10 [pp. 175, 

176. 
4>cUi;( [p. 184. 
U6\Xffi [p. 180. 
M^i|s (M<&\i79) [p. 184. 
*OirX^ [pp. 179, 184. 
""OrXiyrcs [pp. 177, 186. 
Saanrk^ Simon.+lp* 176. 



UAnt [p. 179. 
fyint Ar.+[p. 178. 
Zci^ir? IP' 186. 
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A SUPPOSEDLY RHODIAN INSCRIPTION RE-EXAMINED 

In the Ameriean Journal of Philology for 1908, pp. 461 S., Mr. T. Leslie 
Shear published, under the title ''A New Rhodian Inscription/' a vase of 
pottery in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The dealer 
from whom this vase was bought testified that it was found on the island of 
Rhodes, and his statement receives some confirmation from ihe resemblance 
of this piece to other pieces known to have that origin. In 1886 FOrtw&ngler, 
in publishing a numb^ of specimens in Berlin {Jahib d. arch, Intl., I, 152), 
assigned them on the evidence of associated objects to the end of the fiifth 
and the beginning of the fourth century B.C. In default of more exact 
evidence this has to serve as indicating the approximate date of the vase 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 

TUs vase is simply decorated with painted horisontal bands and has 
in addition two painted inscriptions. On the one side are the names of four 
divinities: Am, lBpfMs/A/n«fu«, *A6lai>aia. On the other side is the inscrip- 
tion to be discussed in this note, vis., 

KAAAISTATASHABPASIA 
HOSEMINAGKEL 

TUs, regarded by Mr. Shear as an irregular iambic trimeter, in spite of the 
spondee as the second foot and the hiatus before ^, is read by him, 
#caA\arra ya« d Bpoaca in i/uv SoiccI, and translated, 'Hhe Brasian region is 
the fairest in the land in my opinion." (The Brasii are known from several 
Rhodian inscriptions as a deme of Lindus. Their village must have been 
called Brasos, or something of the sort.) 

The alphabet of the foregoing inscriptions is Ionic, except that the sign 
H is used for the rough breathing. This exception is surprising, if the vase 
is Rhodian, for in other Rhodian inscriptions of the fifth century — not 
numerous, to be sure — H has the value of 17 and the rough breathing is not 
indicated. So, e.g., in the incised verse on a late black-figured vase found 
at Caminis and now in the British Museiun (/G, XII, 719): ^tXros 17/u ros 
KoXas d fcu\i^ d woudXa. The circumstance throws some doubt on the 
Rhodian origin of the vase. May it not be Boeotian? The use of the 
form A instead of I would in an epoch of transition from the local Boeotian 
alphabet to the Ionic create no serious difficulty (cf. IG, VII, 2899). 

But whether the vase be Rhodian or not, I cannot accept Mr. Shear's 
interpretation of the inscription. The supposed sentiment, surprising in 
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itself, belongs to an order of ideas otherwise unrepresented among vase 
inscriptions. Apart from that, I submit that, given the words mAA/<rro ySs 
cL Bpa/trCoLy the natural translation, the almost inevitable translation, would be 
"The Brasian woman is the fairest on earth." This, besides being the 
obvious meaning of the words, would bring the inscription into line with innu- 
merable inscriptions on Attic pottery of the sixth and fifth centuries — inscrip- 
tions of the type 6 volf Hokis^ 4 «u7f mXiiy 6 idm KaXAiy ij Sdm ffaXi|. Klein's 
Orieehiiche VasenmitLiMingtinackriflen supplies still closer parallels. Thus 
we find two 3^uths, Andrias and Hippocritus, acclaimed eadi as jcdUAioroc. 
And there are several instances of ioxd in this class of inscriptions, e.g., 
Catalogue cf Vaaea in the British Museum, Vol. HI, E 718: 'A^poSur^ luX^, 
r«iK &Mcci £fvx(c)ipY. Other instances may be found on pp. 39, 61, 98 of 
Klein's LiMingsinschriften and on p. 50 of his Meistersignatwren. 

In short, I am convinced that the vase painter meant to celebrate a 
woman, not a small piece of country. But that he would refer to her as the 
''the Brasian woman" rather than by her individual name does not seem 
▼eiy likely. If it be suggested that her name was Brasia, the objection is 
that the article is never used with a proper name in this class of inscriptions. 
I propose, therefore, to see in HABPASIA a single word, Habrasia. This, 
though unexampled, seems to be possible as a woman's name, com- 
pounded of dfip — and 'A(r&u A place-name does sometimes occur as the 
second element of a personal name, and *Kfipaala looks as intelligible 
as *ApioTOinnrpo$. 

Mr. Shear translates yot by "land," whereas I prefer to take it as "earth," 
but his understanding of the construction is the same as mine. P&rallels 
are quoted by KrQger, Qrieehische Spraehlehre, I, 47, 29, A 7; vis., Plato, 
Proiag. 342 A: ao^umX wKdcmH y^s ixd ctcrtv, and Xenophon, Symp. 
VIII, 40: a&fw, d^MMrpcv^irraror lidi^ riji ir«JAc«ic 'x^^* 

F. B. Tabbbll 

IjNIVSBSnT OF CmCAGO 



ON THE DATE AND ORDER OF DELIVERY OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
TRACTATES ON THE GOSPEL AND EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN 

M. P^nne ((Eutres computes de Saint Augustin [Paris, 1869], IX, 212 ff.; 
X, 452), dates these discourses in the year 416 or 417 a.d. It is certain from 
the content of the varijous sermons that they were delivered in the midst of the 
struggle between the Catholics and the Donatists. They might therefore be 
placed as far back perhaps as the year 411, just preceding l^e famous con- 
ference at Carthage between Catholic and Donatist bishops. In Tractates 
XLV, XLVIII, LXXXIII, CV, CXI, not only the doctrine of predestination, 
but also the errors of the Pelagians are discussed. Now the Pelagian here^r 
began to make its way into Africa about 411 a.d., and for that reason these 
sermons cannot be placed before that date. 
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The following statement from Tractate CXX would make it clear that a 
date later than 415 is to be assumed: "Hie ergo inteUigendum est ad lesum^ 
non tunc solum, sed tunc primum venisse Nicodemum; venititasse autem 
posteautfieretandiendodisdpuhis; quod oerte modo in revelatione corporis 
beatissimi Stephani fere omnibus gentibus declaratur." The discovery of 
the bodies of Nicodemus and St. Stei^en was made at the cloise of 415 aj>. 
Besides, at the end of Augustine's work De trinitaU (XV, 27 [48]), Augustine 
quotes from one of the last sermons on the Gospel of St. John (XCIX, 8, 9); 
The De trinUate was finished in or after 416. The date 416-17 for this series 
of sermons, therefore, is the earliest probable date. 

M.P^rrone says also that these discourses were delivered "tous les jours 
sans distincti(m." This statement, however, cannot be accurate, if it is 
intended to indicate immediately successive days. Thus Sermons I and II 
were preached on Sunday (note II, 1) and Monday (II, 1, 2), respectively; 
and Sermons VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII in close succession on Sunday 
(Vn, 24), Monday (VIII, 1, 13), Tuesday (VIII, 9, 13), Wednesday (X, 11; 
12), Sunday (XIII, 1), and Monday (Xll, 1), respectively. Thus under the 
closest possible successive arrangement, allowing a separate day for each 
sermon, one day remains unoccupied between Sermons II and VII, and three 
days between Sermons X and XI. Sermons XXXTV, XXXV, XXXVI, and 
XXXVII took place on successive days, on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, as we learn from the following passages: XXVIII, 1; XXXVII, 
1, 6; XXXVI, 3; XXXV, 1. Sermons XLV and XLVI also were delivered 
on a Saturday and the following Sunday respectively (XLVII, 1; XLVI, 1). 

The particular days of the week caonot be ascertained for any other 
sermons than those above mentioned, but certain homiUes can be linked 
together as occurring on immediately successive days. Such are the sermon 
groups XV (note sec. 1) and XVI; XVII and XVIII (sec. 1); XIX (sec. 1, 
20), XX (sec. 13), XXI (sec. 1), XXII (sec. 1, 11), and XXIII (sec. 3, 6, 15); 
XXIV and XXV (sec. 1); XXVIII and XXIX (sec. 1); XXXVIII (sec. 8); 
and XXXIX; XLIX and L (sec. 1); and LI and LII (sec. 1, 12). 

All homiUes which have been mentioned so far precede UII. Beginning 
with LIV, the sermons become more compact in thought, and sharply reduced 
in length to about one-third of the average previous sermon. Furthermore, 
the day of the week of no single sermon from LIV to the end can be learned, 
and no two sermons can be joined with certainty as occurring on immedi- 
ately successive days. Definite phrases in the first group of sermons (I-UII) 
which refer specifically to the preceding or immediately following sermon, 
such as praeterUo die dominico, hestemo die, hestemam semumem, in craeHnum, 
crastino die, etc. {loc. cit.) give way in the second group (LTV-GXXIV) on the 
one hand to such indefinite words as priatino eermone (LXXI, 1; LXXII, 1; 
LXXIII, 2; XCIVIII, 8), and praeterito sermone (LXI, 1; XCVII, 2), whei^ 
reference is always made to the immediately preceding verses of the Gk)spel, 
and on the other hand to aermane alio (XCrVTII, 5; CV, 8; CVI, 7; CVIII, 5; 
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CXII, 6; CXVI, 9; CXX, 9), alia disputaHane (CIX, 5; CXV, 5), ab alio 
exardio (CXIII), and alias (CXVIII, 5), where reference is alwa3rs made to 
the sermon directly following. This sudden and continued departure in the 
method of referring to immediately preceding and following sermons seems 
to indicate greater lapse of time between the several sermons of the second 
group than between those of the first group. 

In XLVII, 9, Augustine sa3rs: ''Fratres, quaeramus hoc paulo attentius. 
Non nos at artat horaque solet die dominico." From this statement it 
seems reasonable to believe that the brevity of the sermons of the second 
group is due to their being given regularly on Sundays and special feast-days, 
under the definite limitations of the holyday service. However, Augustine 
may also have come to realize that he was at times tiresome to his audience, 
and may have consented to shorten his sermons for that reason. 

The ten tractates on the Epistle of St. John were delivered during a 
break in the service on the Gospel of St. John, as we learn from the beginning 
of the first of these ten sermons. Some manuscripts cut ofiF the beginning of 
this first sermon as a prologua to the entire series. This, however, does not 
seem justifiable since Augustine in I, 5, refers back to the so-called proloqua 
as to the beginning of his sermon: "Mementote in principio sermonis nostri, 
quia Epistola ista caritatem conunendat." From internal evidence the fol- 
lowing sermons on the Epistle occurred on successive days: I and II (note 
sec. 3); III, IV (sec. 1, 2), V (sec. 1), and VII; and IX and X (sec. 1). 
According to the authors of certain ancient manuscripts, II and III were 
given on the second and third day, respectively, of Easter Week. If so, the 
groups of I and II, and III-VII may be joined as a series of daily sermons. 

M. P6ronne {he, dU) places the delivery of these tractates directly after 
Tractate XI of the series on the Gospel of St. John. He does this for the 
most part on the basis of the opening words of Sermon XV, which show 
clearly a special effort to brush up the memory of his hearers on matters 
dropped a considerable time before. These sermons on the Epistle, in 
length and general character, do appear to belong to the first group of the 
sermons on the Gospel (I-LIII). At any rate, the discourses on the Epistle 
form a cognate part or episode in the series on the Gospel. 

Thus Sermons I-LIII on the Gospel were given nearly every day, and 
are characterized by their greater length (cf. VI, a sermon of 5,500 words 
which probably took an hour for delivery). Ten sermons on the Epistle of 
St. John seem to have been given as an interruption of this group, perhaps 
at Sermon XI. No two sermons of the second group (UV-CXXIV) appear 
to have been delivered on immediately successive days. Moreover, they are 
characterized by marked brevity and compactness of thought, and may have 
been given on holydays and Sundays only. 

At the very beginning of VI, Augustine refers to the weather as being 
extremely cold. This statement, together with certain remarks during the 
course of the sermons, places the commencement of the delivery of these 
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tractates at the end of 416 a.d. The great number of the sermons (134 in all), 
as well as the likelihood that a good portion of them were not delivered on 
successive days, leads us to believe that they were extended over the major 
part of 417 and possibly into 418 a.d. 

Roy J. DSFERRABI 

Princbton Univbbsitt 



VARIA TOPOGRAPHICA 

The BasiUca Opimia. — ^In 121 B.C. L. Opimius erected a basilica near 
the temple of Concord, which stood until it was removed by Tiberius in 
10 A.D. Cicero in his oration for Sestius (140) contrasts the reputation of 
those Romans who have roused their fellow-citizens to revolt and sedition 
with that of those who have used their influence to check such uprisings, 
and writes: ''ac ne quis ex nostro aut aliquorum praeterea casu banc vitae 
viam pertimescat, unus in hac civitate, quem quidem ego possum dicere, 
praeclare vir de re publica meritus, L. Opimius, indignissime concidit; cuiiis 
monumentum celeberrimum in foro sepulchrum desertissimum in litore 
Dyrrachio relictum est." The meaning of cekberrimumf ''much frequented," 
is perfectly clear, but not only have translators often fallen into error (cf . 
Bohn, ''superb monument"), but HtUsen misses the point and makes this 
passage his authority for the following statement (Forum*, 13): "Opimius 
erbaute .... eine Basilica die .... als stattliches Monimient gerOhmt 
wird: was, da der Bauplatz nur klein gewesen sein kann, wohl auf pracht- 
voUe Ausstattung schliessen lasst." We may wonder that Htilsen was 
caught napping, and still more that both his French and his English trans- 
lators perpetuate the error. Carcopino even quotes the Latin words. In 
this way is the old basilica made over into a stately edifice! 

Elepftas fierbariiLS, — ^The last monument mentioned in the Regionary 
Catalogue in region VIII is Elephas herbarius, which from its place in the 
list probably stood near the foot of the Capitoline, in the modem piazza 
Montanara. There is no other reference to the monument in antiquity, but 
the name was preserved during the Middle Ages as a local designation in the 
title of the Church of S. Abbaciro ad Alafantum. It was undoubtedly a 
bronze statue of an elephant, comparable with the elepharUes aenei on the 
Sacra Via, which are mentioned by Cassidorus (Varia 30), but the epithet 
herbarius has proved a stumbling-block for topographers. Becker (601) 
hazards no conjecture, but simply says: "der so wenig mit dem Forum 
Olitorium gemein hat als herbae und olera gleichbedeutend sind." Preller 
(154) remarks: " Der Beiname herbarius mag auf einem besondem Umstande 
beruhen; sonst hiessen animalia herbatica oder herbaria grassfressende 
Thiere." Jordan (I, 2, 476) calls it Krautekphanty and comments thus: 
*'Der Beiname herbarius soUte allerdings wie bei Hercules olivarius und 
ApoUo sandaliarius auf der Nahe eines Geschafts von herbarii weisen. 
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Allein ein solches Gewerbe ist nicht nachweisbar, sicher nur dass es nichts 
mit holera des Forum holitorium gemein haben kdnnte. Die Sache bleibt 
dunkel." Jordan did not notice that the analogy between Apollo san- 
daliarius, Hercules olivarius, and this ib only superficial after all, for in the 
case of deities entirely other considerations may enter into the eicplanation 
of epithets. 

Hillsen says (RE, V, 2525) : " Den Beinamen herbarius darf man natOrlich 
weder mit der holera des Forum holitoriiun noch mit einem Gewerbe von 
herharii in Verbindung bringen; es heisst wohl einfach der zahme." This 
looks as if Htilsen thought that wild elephants were carnivorous! ArmeUini 
(564) derives the name from a neighboring market of herhaey of which we 
know nothing, and Richter (191) says that it gave its name to a vicua in which 
the dealers in herhae carried on their trade. Gilbert (III, 418) thinks that it 
was connected with the Fonmi holitorium, which is altogether improbable. 

So there is much obscurity developed about a perfectly simple thing, of 
which, to be sure, Becker, as so often, had given a hint — a statue of an ele- 
phant eating grass, a most natural and suggestive pose. For this use of 
herbarius in imperial times we may compare two inscriptions: (C/L, VI, 
10209) Aurel. Sabinus Aug. lib. praepositus herbariarum, that is, the super- 
intendent of the animalia herbaria that were used in the Colosseum; 
{NSf 1899, 149) M. Rebilus Macedo .... feris n. IIII ursis XVI noxeis 
III et ceteris herbariis, of a show given at Beneventum. 

Thermae Hiemalea. — ^A passage in the Vita Aureliani (45) reads: 
thermas in transtiberina regione facere paravit hiemales, quod aquae 
frigidioris copia illic deesset; that is, Aurelian proposed to build some baths, 
thermae hiemales, in Trastevere because there was no sufficient supply of 
aquafrigidioT, evidently water that was colder than that required for thermae 
hiemales, 

Htilsen translates Kaltbad, and thus falls into a double error, first of neg- 
lecting to observe that the reason given has no sense if this is the kind of bath 
intended, and second of supposing that hiemales thermae can mean cold 
baths. There is no parallel for any such use of hiemales. The use of the 
word in Pliny (xviii. 69) : "totis hoc Alpibus notum et hiemalibus provinciis 
nullum hoc frumento laetius [triticum],'' is no real exception, for here it is 
precisely equivalent to our own "wintry." Furthermore, there is no case of 
any such expression as thermae frigidae, although we cannot say that thermae 
had so far retained its original signification as to make such a usage impossible. 

Of aestivus, aestivalis, with thermae we have these cases from the later 
period: CIL, X, 5348, an inscription from Interanma: "opera thermarum 
estivalium restituit"; Vit. Gordiani, 32, 7: "cogitaverat praeterea cum 
Misitheo ut post basilicam thermas aestivas sui nominis faceret, ita ut hie- 
males in principio porticuum poneret, intus essent vel viridaria vel porticus." 
In these two cases hiemalis and aestivalis are clearly opposite in meaning, 
namely, for use in winter and for use in summer. In the trans-Tiberine 
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district there was not siifficient water available of a temperature cool enough 
for summer use. Two aqueducts supplied this region, the Alsietina built 
by Augustus to feed his nawnachiaj and the Traiana, built by Trajan to supply 
drinking-water. The first brou^t water from Lake Martignano, the second 
from springs. Severus had already constructed baths in this region, and it 
is quite clear that no further demands could be made on the cold spring water 
of the Traiana. 

The Porta Romana or Romanula. — ^According to Varro there were three 
gates in the wall of the original Palatine city, and that on the northwest 
comer of the hill was called Romanula — ab Boma dictam (LL., V, 164). 
Festus (262) says: '' Appellata autem Romana a Sabinis praecipue quod ea 
proximus aditus erat Romam." There is little doubt that Romana is the 
proper form, and the explanation of the name is the problem which confronts 
us. So far as we know, the gates of Latin cities were frequently named after 
the towns on the roads that ran out of them, or after the roads themselves. 
Compare the familiar examples, p. Praenestina, CoUatina, Ardeatina, Ostiensis, 
etc., in Rome, and the p. Esquilina in Tibur. Other gates in Rome were 
named after local designations of sections of the city, as Collina, Pinciana; 
still others, of course, bore names of different significance, but, so far as I 
know, we have no other case like Porta Romana, where the name of the town 
itself is given to a gate. 

Against any hesitation on this ground, however, is Varro's direct testi-^ 
mony — ab Rama dictam — and if he saw nothing unusual, or at least impos- 
sible, in such usage, why should we ? But we cannot, imfortimately, follow 
this simple rule in dealing with Varro, and Festus seems to hint that such 
an explanation was not satisfactory to all Romans. He, at least, draws 
a little nearer to the apparent practice when he says that the name was given 
by the Sabines to the gate through which they found their nearest approach. 
We do not know the source from which Festus draws here, but the explana- 
tion seems to be an infelicitous attempt to avoid the Varronian view. Cer- 
tainly it does not appear probable that this was the true origin of the 
name. 

In the good old days when we could connect Roma with ruma, rumen, 
"a stream," it was easy to explain the name of the gate, for it would be alto- 
gether natural to call that nearest the river the river-gate. But now that 
Schulze has made his theory so fashionable that everybody sajrs without hesi- 
tation that Rome got its name from an Etruscan clan, the case is different. 
Kretschmer a few years ago (GloUa, I, 295, n. 2) wrote as follows: "Da 
Tore nach den Oertlichkeiten zu heissen pflegen, in deren Nahe sie liegen oder 
ftihren, so diirf te die Porta Romana das Tor gewesen sein das nach Rom fiihrte. 
Dann kann natiirlich die alte Stadt auf dem Palatin, die sogenannte Roma 
quadrata, urspriinglich nicht den Namen Rom getragen haben, sie wird viel- 
mehr Palatium geheissen haben, und der Name Roma muss dann urspriing- 
lich an der Oertlichkeit westlich vom Palatin (spater Velabrum, eventuell 
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auch Forum und Capitol) gehaftet haben und ist, als diese Ansiedlung mit 
der Palatinstadt verwuchs, auf das Ganze tibertragen worden." 

Now the idea of a settlement in the swampy Velabrum or Forum in early 
times is quite preposterous, and I do not mean to assert that Kretschmer 
insists on a settlement in OerUichkeity but if there had been a village on the 
Capitoline which was called Roma, some trace of the transfer of the name 
to the Palatine would surely be found in tradition* Such a transfer would 
have resulted, normally, from causes that would have found some reflection 
in later times. Some support for this view might possibly be found in 
Festus' statement, were it not for the difficulty of explaining how a Sabine 
settlement came to have an Etruscan name — although, to be siu^, one might 
ask whether there was any greater difficulty here than in giving an Etruscan 
name to a Latin settlement — and for the fact that it implies a complete 
reversal of the traditional place occupied by the Capitoline in Roman tra- 
dition, a reversal that demands more effective support than this hypothesis 
affords. If Schulze's view is true, why can we not explain the Porta Romana 
most easily by supposing that this powerful Etruscan clan, or family, dwelt 
at this northwest comer of the hill — ^where tradition puts the first settlement 
— and that the gate, as well as the whole inclosure, got its name from this 
fact ? I cannot cite any exact parallel, but it seems a more plausible explanar 
tion than to derive the name of the gate directly from that of the city. 

Samuel Ball Platneb 



TACITUS AGRICOLA 44.1 

Agricola 44.1 states: ''excessit [Agricola] .... Collega Priscoque 
consulibus." All tihe manuscripts^ give the name of the consul in the form 
"Prisco," and the editors of the Agricola have imanimously followed them. 
A few' have called attention to the fact that there was some inscriptional 
evidence* for ** Priscinus " as the name of the consul. One editor, K. TQcking, 
goes so far as to say, ''Statt Prisco ist wohl zu lesen Priscino"; he does not, 
however, introduce ''Priscino" into his text.^ Recently Liebenam, in his 

1 C. ADDibaldi, U Agricola e La Oermania di Comelio Tacito (Citta di Castello, 
1907), p. 105, shows that the reading of E is "Prisco/* and does not point out any 
other reading in his comparisons with the other manuscripts. See, too, the edition 
by Katherine Allen and G. L. Hendriokson (Boston, 1913), p. 117. 

*H. Fumeauz (Oxford, 1898), p. 161, note 5; A. Gudeman, edition of Agricola 
and Germarvia (Boston, 1900), p. 145; A. Draeger's edition revised by W. Heraeus 
(published by Teubner, 1905), note on the passage 44. 1. 

* J. Klein, Fasti ConstUares (Leipsig, 1881), p. 50, gave Priscinus as the correct 
name. He was followed by J. Asbaoh, ** Fasti ConstUares** in Bonner JahrbUcher, 
LXXIX (1885), 125, and D. VagUeri, in De Ruggiero, II>, 1060. The evidence for 
the name Priscinus was found on two brief non-official inscriptions in Annali ddV 
Inst., XLII (1870), 185. Nos. 196 and 197. 

< K. TQcking, edition of Agricola (Paderbom, 1890), p. 71. 
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FasH,^ and B. Stech* have preferred "Priscus" as the proper form, although 
they admit the possibility of "Priscinus." 

The problem can now be definitely solved by the evidence from an 
inscription first published in 1910. This inscription, which is an official 
record of certain grants to soldiers, gives, as the names of the consuls of 93, 
"Sex. Pompeio CoUega. Q. Peducaeo Priscino.'^ It is certain, therefore, 
that the second consul's name was not "Priscus" but ''Priscinus." 

There is then evidently an error in the reading of the Affricola, '^Collega 
Priscoque"; and that error is an early one, for even E, the oldest manu- 
script and the source of aU the rest, has this reading.^ It is an error easy to 
understand, since the dropping out of "in" leaves still a Roman cognomen, 
and one much more common than "Priscinus.'' Possibly the error is due 
to abbreviation; "Priscino" might have been written "Prise."* 

It might be claimed that, since the manuscripts are at one in the reading 
"Prisco," the mistake is not that of a copyist, but of the author, Tacitus. 
Under the circumstances, however, this seems unlikely. Priscinus, as con- 
sul ordinarius in 93, must have been a man of some note, with whom Tacitus 
may well have been acquainted. Tacitus himself was a man in high station 
at the time; he had been praetor not long before, and was soon to be consul. 
Moreover, the Agricola was written only five years after the consulship of 
Priscinus. 

G. A. Harrer 
IJNnrEBSiTT OF North Carolina 



A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PARODY OF CATULLUS 4 

There has recently come into my possession a duodecimo vellum-bound 
volume from the library of the Rt. Rev. George W. Doane, bishop of New 
Jersey from 1832 to 1859. The title-page pictures two cavaliers paying 
homage to a pedestaled ass, and bears the title: LaiLS Asini tertia parte 

auctior: cum aliis fesHvis opuacvlis Lugd, Batavorum^ Ex Officina 

Elzeviriana, Anno MDCXXIX. No author's name is given, but the 
catalogue of the British Museum (which Usts four copies of this edition) 
assigns the book to Daniel Heinsius, beloved pupil of Scaliger, friend of 

» Fasti ConaiUarea (Bonn, 1909), p. 17. 

* SencUorea Romani (Leipzig, 1912), p. 63, No. 789. Rohden, Prosopographia, III, 
96, Nos. 707 and 709, is quite uncertain. 

»AE (1910), 75, Bulletin de la SocUtS Archil d'AUxandHe (1910), pp. 39 flf. 
See also Mitteis-Wilcken, Papyrusurkunde, I. Hist. Theil, II. H&Ifte, Chrestomathie, 
pp. 548 ff., col. Ill, 1. 7, and L. Cantarelli in Btdl. Commiaa. Archiol. Comun,, XXXVIII 
(1910), 340 ff. 

* See C. Annibaldi, loc. cit. 

* A good example is found in the case of this very man. CIL, XI, 6689, 20, gives: 
**Ampl. Coll. et Prise, cos." 
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Johannes Dousa and Paulus Menila, and for half a century professor and 
librarian in the University of Leyden. It is attributed to Heinsius by the 
writers of the NouveUe Btographie Ginirdle^ and the Biographie Uniterselle,^ 
as well as by Foppens* — all evidently following the Athenae Bataoae^ of 
Johannes Meursius, which includes the Laus Asini among the works of 
Heinsius. 

The little book introduces the reader at once to the learned circle of the 
University of Leyden in the early seventeenth century. It is dedicated to 
Ewald Schrevel, professor of medicine, and to his colleague Adolph Vorst, 
son of the eminent physician Aelius-Everhard Vorst, and successor of his 
father as professor of botany and director of the Botanical Garden. Besides 
the satire which gives the book its name, and several shorter essays, the 
volume contains epistolae, one addressed viro clarissimo Hugoni GroHo^ 
another Dominico Baudio, and seven pages of iambi to Baudius on the death 
of his wife. 

But to the classical student, the most interesting part of the book is the 
poem of twenty-six lines in iambic verse, inserted between the preface and 
the table of contents, with the title: Parodia Phaadi CalvUiani, in Asini 
expressam hie effigem: 

Asellus ille, quem videtis, hospites, 

ait fuisse quadrupes pigerrimus, 

nee ullius stupentis ocium pecu 

nequisse praeterire, sive Inertiae 

opus foret litare, sive Murciae. 6 

et hoc negat feroculae Bataviae 

negare littus, insulasve proximas, 

Sicambriam, trucemque Baetici sinum. 

ubi iste, nunc screator, antea fuit 

iners asellus. heic Salaciae in solo 10 

rudente saepe sibilum edidit sono. 

Bataviae era, nobilisque Catta gens, 

tibi haec fuisse et esse cognitissima 

asellus inquit. ultima ex origine 

tuis natasse dicit in paludibus: 15 

tuo imbuisse et ungulas in aequore. 

et inde per tot alta littorum iuga 

herum tulisse; laeva sive dextera 

foret omenta: sive agaso verbere 

utnmque durus incidisset in latus. 20 

nee ulla vota vapularibus diis 

> NouveUe Biographie 04n4rale, XXIII, 791-03. 

* Michaud, Biographie UnivereeUs, XIX, 64r-66. 

'Bibliotheca Belgica, 1, 226-28 (BnuBek, 1739). 

« Atfienae Batavae, site de LMerm» tirbif antiqaikUibui et viri9 eloTM, qui ing^niio 
§am, aut ecriptia^ UluatrcarurU, 1626. 
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sibi esse facta, cum veniret a mare 

novissimo, banc ad usque musicam domum. 

sed baec prius fuere: nunc ineptiis 

vacat iocisque. seque dedicat tibi, 25 

gemelle asellule, et gemelle aselluli.^ 

Tbe verses are reminiscent botb of Catullus 4 and of the imitation which 
has come down to us among the minor poems of Vergil (CaUdepUm 10). 
The construction quadrupes pigerrimua (2) recalls mulio celerrimua of the 
CakHepUm, rather than nonoium cderrimua of the original; but in other 
places Heinsius follows Catullus more closely than does the Vergilian parody 
(11 rudente .... aono; 16 tuo , . , , aequore; 18 herum tulisse; 18-20 
laeva .... lotus; 22 cum veniret a mare). In making the transpositions 
asellua inquit (14, for ait phaseUua) he is of course governed by metrical 
necessity. 

The ablative mare (22) and the form ocium (3), neuter singular, as if 
from a positive ocius* betray the Latin of a period when morphology was 
not yet firmly established. The vocabulary, however, is distinctly classical 
and shows intimate acquaintance with Latin writers of every age. Feroculus 
(6) is described by Harper's Lexicon as ''very rare" and quoted only from 
Turp. Frag, Com, 107 R» and Auctar Bell, Afr, 16. 1. Screator (9), "a hawker" 
is given in the Lexicon as occurring only in Plaut. Mil, dor, 647, although 
screo is found in Plaut. Cure, 115, screainM in Ter. Heand, 273^ and the depo- 
nent conscreor in Plaut. Pera, 308. The adjective vapularis (21) is likewise 
a comic avai Xcydfm^ov, quoted from Plaut. Pera, 22. Rudo (11), a conmion 
verb for all animal noises (Verg. Aen, 7, 16 lions; Georg. 3. 374 stags), 
frequently describes the braying of an ^iss (Ov. Ars Amat, 3. 290; Fast, 
1. 433; 6. 342; Pers. 3. 9). Agaso (19), familiar from Plautus {Merc. 852) 
and Horace (Sat. ii. 8. 72) denotes the driver of an ass in Apul. Met. 7. 18; 
7. 25. Salacia (10), if it is used literally in the sense of Neptune's bride, 
may be borrowed from Varro Ling, Lot, 5. 72 M, or from Servius on Verg. 
Georg, 1. 31; Aen, 10. 76; or, if in the transferred sense of "the sea," from 
Pac. Frag. Trag. 418 R». 

The geographical list of lines 6 ff. is especially interesting. Catullus 
had followed the course of his yacht from Pontus, through the Thracian 
Propontis, past Rhodes, the Cyclades, and the coast of the Adriatic, hunc 
ad usque limpidum locum. So, when the parodist mentions the shore of 
Batavia (Flanders), the near-by islands, Sicambria (the country of the 
Sugambri on the Rhine below Cologne; cf. Caes. BeU. Gall. 4. 16 ff.; Hor. 
Carm, 4. 2. 36; Tac. Ann. 2. 26; 12. 39), the Catta gens (i.e., the Chatti, who 
lived in the modern Hesse and Thuringia; cf. Tac. Germ. 29, 30), and 

> The original spelling and punctuation are retained. 

< Possibly due to a misunderstanding of passages like Verg. Eel. 7. 8-9: ***ocius/ 
inquit, / 'hue adee, o Meliboee,' *'; or Hor. Carm. 2. 11.18-20: "quia puer ocius / res- 
tinguat ardentis Falemi / pocula praetereunte lympha ?" 
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BaeHci sinus (the bay of the Baetis, now the Gualdalquivir, in Southern 
Spain?), he apparently traces in reverse order the joumeyings of a Spanish 
donkey to his northern home. 

COBNSLIA C. CoXTIiTBB 

Vassab Collbqb 



NOTE ON PLATO [7] THE AGES 124E 

SO. OvKovv ravnji imBufuSv <rv ^2^; 
9E. *E2ociccK ytii Sty lyo> €twov. 

All editions accessible to me read loucc or Ioucck. The true idiomatic 
reading should, I think, be Jbcica yc, which, expresses the slightly humorous 
surprised acceptance of the personal application of the argimient. Simi- 
larly in EtUhydemtis 296C, when Socrates is convicted by the sophist of 
knowing all things, he replies, louca. In Gargias 519E, when Callicles ironi- 
cally says, "And you would be incapable of making a long speech," Socrates 
replies, loua£ yc. In Cratylus 407C, when Hermogenes is asked if he did 
not mean by Hephaestus ray ycKiuSov t6v "^ocos Zcrropo," he playfully 
accepts the absurd etymology with louca. Compare also Akibiades 1 112D, 
116D, fftoivofuu &9 HoucoLy and, though less stricUy relevant, Politicus 277D, 
Apology 21D, Laws 837E, and possibly Aristophanes Ecclesiazousae 146. 

Paul Shoret 
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Apvleius: The Golden Asa, Being the Metamorphoses of Lucius 
Apuleius, with an English Translation by W. Adlington, 
revised by S. Gaselee. (Loeb Classical Library.) Pp. xxiv+ 
608. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 

In forming an estimate of a translation, one usually asks how accurately 
and sympathetically the original text has been tinned into idiomatic English. 
Such an inquiry would be out of place here, for of course Adlington's trans- 
lation is not an accurate rendering, and revising it with a view to making it 
acciuttte would require a complete change in its character. The problem 
which confronted Mr. Gaselee, therefore, was to keep as much of Adlington 
as can be kept without departing too far from the meaning of Apuleius, and 
the question narrowed itself down largely to a matter of personal taste and 
judgment, and to a matter of judgment for almost every sentence of the 
translation. Consequently, the reviewer, while expressing no opinion here 
about the wisdom of imdertaking such a task, has not only kept in mind the 
nature of the revision aimed at, but he has also tried to make a generous 
allowance for the difference between his judgment in a given case and that 
of Mr. Gaselee. Any two scholars may disagree about the wisdom of chang- 
mg some word or phrase in Adlington which does not properly convey the 
idea of the original; they may not agree on the propriety or wisdom 
of changing an expression in Adlington which is not strictly grammatical 
or idiomatic, because of course even AdUngton nods now and then. But 
there are certain requirements which one who revises Adlington's translation 
may fairly be caUed upon to meet. It is easy to see what we may properly 
expect of him. He should not insert a word in the revision out of keeping 
with Adlington's English, or a word or phrase which leaves us with an 
awkward or imintelligible sentence. He ought to correct Adlington, where 
Adlington has radically misunderstood the meaning of Apuleius. He ought 
to omit from his revision a clause or sentence in Adlington which is not 
found in Apuleius, provided it can be omitted without doing violence to 
Adlington's English, and he should insert a translation of any Apuleian 
clause which Adlington has omitted. 

In aU these respects the revision is open to criticism in many places. 
Only a few iQustrations of the points mentioned need be given here. To cite 
some cases of the first sort, on p. 35 Adlington's sentence is revised so as to 
ready " I am brought me to the gate of this city '' ; on p. 51, '' os quoquoversiun 

202 
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floridum/' omitted by Adlington, is rendered "his blooming countenance 
in all points"; on p. 55 Gaselee revises Adlington's phrase "I was greatly 
delighted with the view of these things" to read, "I was greatly delighted 
with exploring the view of these things"; on the same page Apideius' words 
'^ceteros omnes sermone secreto decedere praecipit" appear in Adlington 
as "she willed secretly the residue to depart" and is revised to read, "she 
willed secretly the residue to depart from our secret conference"; on p. 59 
we find in Adlington "with stirring and turning the same," in Gaselee "with 
such stirrings and turning the same"; on p. 63 the revision leaves lis with 
an incomplete sentence, "0 how well doth a fair colour and a brilliant sheen 
upon the glittering hair"! on p. 79 Adlington's "the Servitors waited orderly 
at the table in rich apparell" reads, "a crowd of servitors brought orderly the 
plentiful meats in rich apparel"; on p. 85 to Adlington's rendering "and am 
more quicke of sight than Lynx or Argus" is added "and must be all eyes," 
for the omitted phrase "et oculeum totum"; on p. 89 "the Matron weeping 
with her witnesses" is made to read, "the matron all blubbered (^flena) 
with her witnesses"; on p. 49 stands the awkward and obscure revised sen- 
tence "the birds which I heard chirping, and the trees without the walls of 
the city, and the running waters were changed from men into such feathers 
and leaves and fountains." 

In the way of mistranslations, it is difficult to see how the first sentence 
on p. 50 can be rendered as Gaselee translates it ; on p. 54, in the phrase " inter 
medias frondes lapidis Actaeon," "lapidis" is not to be taken with "frondes" 
as Adlington and Gaselee take it, but with "Actaeon"; on p. 94 "populum 
adorat" means "addresses the people," not "made reverence imto the 
people," as Adlington and Gaselee translate the words; on the same page to 
render "praesentem audaciam" as "present audacity" is hardly correct; 
on p. 97 "being lively indeed, howbeit buried in sleep" misses the strong 
contrast intended in "vivus quidem sed tum sopore mortuus"; on p. 96 
"praemium non industriae, sed debilitationis consecutus" means "after 
getting a recompense, not for his diligence but for his mutilation." Adling- 
ton had rendered the sentence with substantial accuracy "for lucre of a little 
mony sustained losse of his members." Gaselee revises this to read, "for 
his diUgence hath received no reward of money, but loss of his members." 
Of course Lucius did receive "a reward of money." 

Two illustrations must suffice of cases where Gaselee has retained from 
Adlington clauses not found in Apuleius: on p. 87 Apuleius has nothing to 
correspond to "fell on the ground," and on p. 475 the sentence " there was no 
comfort in her, but continual weeping and sobbing" has been inserted by 
Adlington and should have been omitted in the revision. On the other hand, 
there are Apuleian phrases, like "certus erroris" on p. 163, which have been 
omitted by Adlington and could have been added in the revision, without 
breaking up the symmetry of Adlington's sentences. It is hard to under- 
stand at times how Adlington came to make omissions from the Apuleian 
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text or additions to it in his translation. We can understand why the 
prophet is made to put the magical herb ''three times" (p. 93) on the lips 
of the dead man, although Apuleius speaks of only one application, but, for 
instance, why the entire sentence '' Vos .... perhibetote" (p. 84) or the 
two lines on p. 63 C' vel .... aspectimi") should have been omitted is not 
clear. The omitted passages have probably not been overlooked and are 
not generally difficult to understand. Perhaps we should be right in con- 
jecturing that Adlington inserted or omitted phrases solely with a view to 
improve the style of the narrative. 

Mr. Gaselee has shown excellent taste in retaining as much of the 
flavor of Adlington's version as possible. We question a little, however, 
the wisdom of not substituting ''temple" for "church," on p. 251, and 
"comedy" for "fable" on p. 475, and of retaining such phrases as "com- 
mitted this fact" (p. 91), "she had been stricken with some clap of thunder, 
iDtih some storm" (p. 357), "an ass of arms" (p. 473), and "lapping up the 
end of the table-cloth into an heap" (p. 81). Perhaps one can best under- 
stand the natiu'e of the changes which Mr. Gaselee has made in Adlington's 
version and appreciate the relation which the text of Apuleius, Adlington's 
translation, and Gaselee's revision bear to one another by glancing at a 
typical passage from the three books. Take, for instance, the sentence at 
the bottom of p. 86. In Apuleius it reads : " Terga vortit et cubiculo protinus 
exterminatur: nee mora, cimi me somnus profimdus in inmm barathrum 
repente demergit, ut ne deus quidem Delphicus ipse facile discemeret, 
duobus nobis iacentibus, quis esset magis mortuus: sic inanimis et indigens 
alio custode paene ibi non eram." Adlington rendered this (see Whibley's 
reprint, p. 56) : "Then incontinently she ranne away, and when she was gon, 
I fell on the ground so fast asleepe, that Apollo himself could not disceme 
whether of us two was the dead corps, for I lay prostrat as one without life, 
and needed a keeper likewise." In Graselee's revision this sentence reads: 
"Then incontinently she ran away, and when she was quite gone from the 
chamber, I fell on the ground so fast in the deepest depth of sleep that 
Apollo himself could not well discern whether of us two was the dead corpse, 
for I lay prostrate as one without life, and needed a keeper likewise, and 
had as well not been there." 

These misprints have been noticed: on p. 3, 1. 15, "achieved" for 
"arrived"; on p. 41, 1. 10, "it" omitted after '^lay"; on p. 67, 1. 26, "it" 
omitted after '^now," and on p. 79, 1. 21, "hits" for "pits." On pp. 94-95 
the alignment is not accurate. 

A revision of Adlington's translation called for the exercise of unusual 
care, and in closing this notice the reviewer feels compelled to express the 
opinion that Mr. Gaselee has taken his very difficult task too lightly. 

Frank Frost Abbott 

Princeton University 
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A Study of Archaism in Euripides. By Clarence Augustus Man- 
ning. New York: Columbia University Press, 1916. Pp. 98. 
$1.25. 

The Chorus of Euripides. By Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides. 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XXVII, pp. 77- 
170, 1913. 

Hermann Deckinger began his dissertation on Die DarsteUung der per^ 
sordichen Motive bei Aischylos und Sophokles with the following words: 
''Ueber die Technik der griechischen Tragiker liegen bis jetzt nicht sehr viele 
Untersuchungen vor. Ausser gelegentlichen Hinweisen, die sich da und 
dort, besonders in den kommentierten Ausgaben, zerstreut finden, sind fQr 
dieses Gebiet vor allem zwei Arbeite zu nennen, beide aus neuester Zeit: 
Adolf Gross, Die Stichomythie in der griechischen Tragddie und Komddie 
(1905), und Friedrich Leo, Der Monolog im Drama (1908)." If these words 
could be written by a German so recently as 1911, in what terms ought the 
indifference, not to say the imawareness, of American scholars with regard to 
these matters to be characterized ? It is true that in the last few years not a 
few German monographs have been devoted to various phases of technique 
in Greek drama and that some response has been aroused in this country. 
Witness, for example, Stephenson's Some Aspects of the Dramatic Art of 
Aeschylus (1913). But this meritorious dissertation apparently caused 
never a ripple on the placid s\irface of aesthetic criticism and, so far as I 
have observed, enjoyed not so much as a single review! As an additional 
recruit, then, in the task of creating interest in this field on this side of the 
Atlantic Dr. Manning ought to receive our welcome. 

Yet dramaturgy does not occupy the chief place in his dissertation, but 
figures most prominently in connection with the second half of chap, iii, 
** The Cause of the Entrance of the Chorus." Though this is a small matter, 
the fact that it is conmionly ignored in our commentaries makes it worth 
investigating. The author finds that Aeschylus practically always provided 
his chorus with an entrance motive and that Sophocles frequently did not, 
at least not in the parodus. Euripides is more like Aeschylus in this, though 
his motivation is often trivial and imsatisfactory. 

This section makes clear the meaning of Dr. Maoning's title: the thesis 
develops the fact that in many particulars Euripides was more akin to 
Aeschylus than to Sophocles. Chapter i is entitled ''The Structure of the 
Drama" and seeks to explain the absence of unity in many of Euripides' 
pla3rs. When the tragedies in a SAurioaXui came to treat of utterly separate 
themes, there might be a tendency to put into each play enough material 
for a whole Aeschylean trilogy and for each to approximate the trilogic 
form by being capable of a tripartite division. The author detects these 
developments especially in Sophocles' Oedipus CoUmeus and in the plays of 
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Euripides' second period (430-416 b.c.). In tlie second diapter he cites 
Aeschylean precedents for Euripides' practice of including sudi extraneoos 
matter in his prologues and epilogues, and partially corrects Kransse, De 
Buripide AesdiyH InHauraiore (1905). Later on (p. 81), these coDdusiaiiB 
are used to refute VerraU's theory that the prologue and the words o£ the 
deus ex moMna are to be disregarded in interpr^ing Ekirqiides' plays. 

Tlie first half of cbsp. iii and chap, v amplify the resemblances between 
Aeschyhis and Euri^Mdes, as oj^Msed to Sophodes, in the use of amqnests. 
In diap. vi it is maintained that, since trochaic tetrameter was the original 
meter of tragedy at a time when the characters were deities, it came to be 
used, except in Eurqpides' later pieces, to ''niark the separation of human and 
divine and at the end of plays." Contrary to what one migjit espect, how- 
ever, the tetrameter is associated with the human and the iambic with the 
divine. Until a satis£actoiy explanation for this reversal can be provided, 
tiie distinction must remain of doubtful value. Hie fact that in oar earliest 
play there are human diaracters and iambics but no trodiaics or divinities 
does not lessen the objection. 

In chap, iv, "Hie Iambic Speeches o£ the Qioms," EmqwieB' diorases 
are found to express thdr opinions at actors and their conduct more dearty 
and boldly and to be more intimacy rdated to some character than in 
Sophodes — another reversion to Aeschylean practice. 

Chapters vu and vm consider the use which the three pbywrigMs made 
of desdipdoDS and dreams respectively. In oonnedion with the last, I mis 
a rderence to Stihlin, Das Meiu der Mamiik im amiiken Dnama (1912). The 
final chapter deals with their attitude toward Dionysos^ ApoUo, and Athena. 

Dr. ^fanning is to be congratulated upon the philological ci afts maa^iip 
which he dispbys. It would have been easy, however, to extend the list of 
particubrs in which Euripides reverted to Aeschylean usage: for example, 
his ose of stichomythy as described by Gross^ op. cH., pp. 3S. 59. etc^ and his 
empfeyment of fear as an entrance mome for actors (cf . Hamks, De Ifttrmiu 
PiirMmmrmm ta Empidif 4i Xom Co m ^edia e Fabmii* [1914^, p. 29). 

Mr. FlKNitzides* essay £ills into three parts: ** Defence of Supposed 
fydtts," ^C1iaracteristie$ of the Euripidean Cbcrsxsw** aztd **The Hypor* 
In the first of these he shows i a"^ that E^2ripiieis* choroses sir^g or 
aremgeof 21 per cent of the hnes in eaich pby as against 43 per cent 
ia A ttftlglm and S per cent in Sophociesw and that the pL>et oodit to be 
miMHid of the charge of having sbcrtened the choral pttzts^ He crants 
fl>) Ikal in certain pisys the choral participftticin in the ciak^gac is curtaikd, 
feMt ■ninlaiDS that this is not an arbitrary znsovaxiLVi of Esripides txi; in 
t i we actmdaftt e ailh ^le character of the cboros in ctach ct&se — an cTOirA^inn 
whidi odty i«tate: the pff^(]iblcm and does dc< so^^^ i*. Ir r'^ be deffods 
ll» ickraMT of the cwksw and in ^d^ desiifts that a cn^i^sal deecz>f ot ibe 
he traced in a chrooL^k^iMu ana z^ ye ca ecLt of ibc pib^ysw I xesnsie 
diie «aikv has m«k his task mote di&ok Q tlMse tw^> seetuQs 
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by refusing to take cognizance of my paper on Agathon's embolima in Vol. VII 
of this Journal. A reference to Professor Capps's article in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, X, 287 ff., has been inadvertently omitted both here 
and in ii (c). 

The second part treats of the religion, humanity, and action of the chorus 
and Euripides' use of a second chorus. In the discussion of the last topic 
Graber's De Poetarum AUicorum Arte Scaenica (1911), pp. 56 ff., ought 
to have been taken into account. On p. 113, note 2, Verrall's The BaccharUa 
of Euripides and Other Essays (1910) should be added to the bibliography 
cited. 

In the last part, after a careful examination of the ancient testimonial 
the author decides that a hyporcheme was "a melos adapted for at least two 
different orchestric movements, one subordinated to the other," that it was 
''essentially mimetic, and that its verses were composed in so rapidly moving 
rhythm that both song and dance rendered the moods of the participants 
restless and impatient" (pp. 146 and 154). In Sophocles' Ajax, vss. 693 fif., 
he recognizes a h3rporcheme with certainty and by inference therefrom also 
in four other plays of Sophocles, in four of Aeschylus, and in five of Euripides. 

The dominant note of Dr. Phoutrides' paper is the freshness of treatment, 

possibly due to racial sympathy. We never get the impression that we 

are dealing with ''dead" literature or that Euripides is "with yesterday's 

seven thousand years." The Greek playwright is discussed as if he were no 

more ancient than Ibsen and as if his message were no less valuable. I cannot 

conunend this feature too highly. 

Rot C. Flickingeb 

NORTHWBSTBRN UnIVERSITT 



Pliny. Letters. In two volumes. With an English translation by 

WiLUAM Melmoth, revised by W. M. L. Hutchinson. (Loeb 

Classical Library.) London: William Heinemann, 1915. 

Pp. xvi+535+440. $1.50 each. 

The Loeb Classical Library has not always insisted upon brand-new 
translations for its issues, but never before have the managers sanctioned the 
reprinting of a version weU on in the second centiuy of its age. Lest it 
be imagined that this circumstance makes the present voliunes a mere poor 
relation in the Loeb family of classics, it may be said that the reviser's work 
seems to have removed the obvious disadvantages of such an antiquated 
version, and, in the second place, that Melmoth was an ideal person to trans- 
^te Pliny and his times ideal times in which to do it. Perhaps no modem 
translator could so closely imitate in English the artificial graces of Pliny's 
style; for Melmoth was just such a letter-writer as Pliny himself, and pos- 
sessed of considerable talent; and, on the whole, it is better to let a citizen 
of those days, when letter-writing was esteemed an art, turn Pliny into the 
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classical English form than, in the twentieth centuiy, to attempt to reproduce 
the manner of the eighteenth. Melmoth, of course, had to be corrected. 
He wrote far too profusely, in the first place, and he often mistranslated. 
But as far as can be shown by comparison of several letters from various 
parts of the present collection with Mehnoth's edition of 1757 (the first edi- 
tion was in 1746), the reviser seems to have carried out his task wisely and 
well. Let it be hoped that through this popular translation many readers 
may find quiet amusement as they see through the thoroughly obvious 
affectation of this Roman gentleman, so anxious for estimation as a literary 
genius, the many amiable qualities of Pliny, and his really eminent place in 
history as a lawyer, financier, administrator, letter-writer, and friend of 
great men. 

This edition cannot be expected to fulfil the demands for an authoritative 
critical and exegetical publication of the Letters, and Mr. Hutchinson very 
properly does not attempt anything of the sort. His critical and explanatory 
notes, his introduction, and the notice of the manuscript tradition are all 
calculated to fill the wants of the casual reader. It may be remarked that 
Codices R and F do not contain Books i-v entire, as he seems to imply; R 
extends only through v. 6. 32 (p. 127, 13 of Kukula's edition). The propriety 
of reprinting the Bipons text, too, in preference to Keil and Kukula, or to 
Merrill in the portions which the latter has edited, may be questioned, but 
the critical notes appended will probably offset whatever difficulty may be 

thus incurred. 

Feank Eqlboton Bobbins 
UNivxasrrT of Michigan 



OidipoB. Geschichte einea poetischen Staffs im griechischen AUertum, 
By Carl Robert. Weidmann: Berlin, 1915. 2 vols. Pp. 
587; 204. 

The wealth of material and learning in this book makes it impossible 
to give it an adequate review. A hint may be obtained from the Table of 
Contents: i, "Die Kultst&tten des Oidipus: Eteonos, Sparta, Attika"; 
ii, "Die Sphinx"; iii, "Oidipus, K6nig von Theben"; iv, "Eteokles und 
Polyneikes und der Bruderkrieg"; v, "Das Epos"; vi, "Das Drama: 
Die thebanische Trilogie des Aischylos, Der erste Oidipus des Sophokles, 
Der Oidipus des Euripides, Die Antigone des Sophokles, Die Antigpne des 
Euripides, Die Phoinissen des Euripides, Der zweite Oidipus des Sophokles"; 
vii, "Oidipus bei den tibrigen Tragikem und in der Paradoxographie"; 
viii, "Oidipus in der Mythographie." The second volimie contains notes 
to the eight chapters and an index to the whole work. 

All scholars know the equipment of the author and therefore will be 
prepared for the elaborate treatment of the story of Oedipus which Robert 
has given us. He deals with religion, mythology, topography, poetry, both 
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epic and dramatic, m3rthography, and archaeology. In the first chapter he 
discusses the places with which the cult of Oedipus was connected and 
decides that the ''authentic" burial-place was not Ck)lono6 but Eteonos, 
a town situated on the north side of Citheron, where there was once 
actual worship of the hero, as we are informed by the scholiast to Sophocles, 
0£, 91. The Spartan tradition the author connects with the settlement of 
a Boeotian family in that land; and he believes that the Attic tradition, which 
makes Colonos the hero's resting-place, can hardly be regarded as having 
a Boeotian basis. Apparently the death of Oedipus was localized on that 
hill toward the end of the sixth century, as the result of certain historial 
events. On the Areopagus the hero's grave was marked by an altar, but 
the tradition which was there represented is apparently later than that which 
named Colonos as his burial-place. Robert therefore concludes that Eteonos 
alone had any claim to a genuine cult of Oedipus. But the splendor of 
Sophocles' genius created for antiquity, as it has for us, the belief that Colonos 
was the authentic spot; yet to the mind of the author this is contrary to 
historic facts. 

With regard to the Sphinx, Robert holds firmly to the familiar theory 
that she was originally a Phix, a local creature whose form was gradually 
developed under the influence of Egyptian types; connection between her 
and the riddle is apparently late, the poetic form of the riddle being derived 
from some lost epic. 

In his treatment of King Oedipus, Robert deals somewhat vigorously 
with tradition. The hero was originally, according to him, a chthonic hero, 
belonging to Demeter's circle, who was, so to speak, drawn out of his lair and 
provided with ancestors for myth-making purposes. The story of the 
exposure of the babe is one familiar in the folk-tales of almost every people; 
and there was another tradition of the exposure of the child in a chest. 

Into Robert's study of the topography of the country where Laius and 
Oedipus met, we may not go, but the whole question is discussed with fulness 
and care. The blinding and the exile of Oedipus, which play so important 
a part in the Sophoclean story, may perhaps not have been known to the 
Homeric poet, but they provided the necessary material for the drama. The 
story of the later struggles about Thebes may have grown out of an actual 
war between that city and Argos, or it may be a composite or moving picture 
of many wars during the second millennium before our era. 

Nor will the limits of a review allow one even to summarize the long 
sixth chapter, in which most readers will find their chief interest. We can 
only note that the plays in which the Theban story is handled by the three 
great dramatists are discussed with great car6 and thoroughness. Especially 
interesting is the careful way in which Robert sets forth the development 
and the modification of the myth in the works of these tragedians down to the 
Phoenisaae of Euripides. Here the story reaches its final literary form; for 
Sophocles in the O.C. adopts his rival's innovations. 
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In the later chapters the story is traced throiigh the other tragedians, 
the paradoxographers, and the mythographers down to the Byzantine 
period. The work throughout is well illustrated from vase paintings, 
photographs, and sculptures. Indeed it would be hard to find any material 
bearing on the Theban tale which Robert has not marshaled in full strength. 
In detail many will raise objections here and there, but all must recognize 
that the work is of the highest order, and that it must be considered by all 
who touch its theme. 

CUFFORD H. MOORB 

Harvard UNivBRsnT 



The Jews among the Greeks and Ramans. By Max Radin. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1915. 
Pp. 421. 

This is a study of the political and social status of the Jews in Greece, 
Rome, and Egypt from about 586 B.C. to the later Roman Empire. The 
author's task was made easier by the work of M. Theodore Reinach, who in 
his Textes (Vauieiurs grecs et laHns rdaiifs aujudaisme collected and translated 
the fragmentary texts, with explanatory footnotes. Besides these fragments 
Mr. Radin depends on Philo, Josephus, whom he despises as a renegade Jew, 
but cannot do without, and the remains of the mass of literature in Greek 
which was written for Greek-speaking Jews, for example, the Apocrypha, 
in part, whether originals or translations from the Hebrew. The first half 
of the book deals with the Greeks, their religious and racial concepts, and the 
resulting attitude toward the Jews. In the account of Greek religious con- 
cepts, which is naturally very brief, I note that on p. 32 Mr. Radin speaks 
of the "solar-myth theory" of the Greek gods as confined to the nineteenth 
century, and in a note on p. 375 he says that the term is now rarely used. He 
will find that in recent literature, and notably in A. B. Cook's ZetLS, almost 
every divine or heroic figure in Greek tradition is still likely to be explained 
as a "faded solar god." He gives only a bare outline of the history of the 
Jews down to the invasion of the East by Alexander. Then with the rise of 
the Ptolemies the Jews begin to be regarded as a separate nationality in 
extant Greek writers. Here then begins the tale of the Jewish struggle 
against, and lapses into, Hellenism and of the Greek dislike of what Hecataeus 
called their "inhospitable and inhuman way of living" as ordained by Moses. 
They were ridiculed for their credulity, strangely enough, by both Greeks 
and Romans — "Tell it to the Jews," says Horace — ^nor did this mean merely 
that they were superstitious, for that was orthodox enough; but they were 
accused of naivete, a crime, and their religious ceremonies and abstentions 
were dull. It was unreasonable to spend "cold Sabbaths," \lnjxpo> (rdfifiara^ 
as Meleager calls them. And to be unsociable, to hold aloof, was worse. 
Though this book is not apologetic or controversial, the author naturally 
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explains away in some cases or softens the evidence, and with perfect justice 
as a nde. When we come to the treatment of the Jews by the Romans, it is 
obvious that they were persecuted no more than the other oriental sects 
and only when they seemed to make too many proselytes. They were never 
as popular in Rome as were the followers of the more emotional Syrian and 
Persian cults, but they were successful enough in their propaganda to be 
from time to time alarming, and were persecuted enough to be driven to 
revolt. Mr. Radin gives an account of the more serious Jewish revolts 
down to Severus, and ends with a sketch of their legal position under the 
later Empire. 

The style of the book is good, and in the notes there are full references 
to the literature of the subject. On p. 93 for wpoaKovuv read wpoaicvyd^; 
on p. 375 for Zeno read Zeus; on p. 293, for Pausanius read Pausanias. On 
p. 138 the phrase arparriy^ iwl rh, iwXa is more correctly iwl r&v owXmv, 

WiLMEB Cave Wbight 

BrTN MaWB Ck>LLEGB 



Spain under the Roman Empire. By E. S. Bouceueb. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell, 1914. Pp. 200. 6«. 

Syria as a Roman Province. By E. S. Bouchieb. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1916. Pp. 304. 6«. 

H^e are two voliunes which possess considerable value for the student 
of Roman history. The author has divided the first volume into three 
parts: I, "History"; II, "Antiquities"; III, "Literature." Under "His- 
tory" an introductory chapter deals with Spain down to the time of 
Augustus. The other chapters deal with Spain " From Augustus to Hadrian," 
"From the Antonine Age to the Gothic Ck)nquest," and "Byzantine Anda- 
lusia." Under "Antiquities" the author treats of the "Native Races," 
" Natural Products," " The Arts," " Religion," and ' 'Chief Cities." Litera- 
ture is divided into " Spanish Writers of the Early Empire," " Christianity and 
Its Influence on Literature," and concludes with a chapter on "The Latin 
of Spain." A brief bibliography is given at the close of each chapter. The 
volume is small, but its author has gathered a great deal of information into 
its pages. 

The method of treatment in the later volume is essentially the same as 
in the first, but without marking so definitely the divisions. It contains 
about twice as much material, but this naturally follows from the impor- 
tance of the province of Syria. In the discussion of the chief cities, Jerusa- 
lem is omitted because of the mass of material readily accessible on that 
city. Of special interest might be mentioned the last chapters on "Early 
Literature," "Later Literature," "Religion and Architecture," and "The 
Arts." This volume contains a page of photographic reproductions of 
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some of the provincial ooiB-iflBiieB wbidi are vahiaUe in iDuslniting the 
architecture and idignn of the proviiiee. Infonnatioo afforded by epigraphy 
is used. A biUiograi^y is given at the dose ai the vofaime as wdl as rrfer- 
ences to many wwks in the footnotes. Eadi vofaime t^nntmhrn an outline 
map and an index lAash. add to their value. A few typographical enora 
were noticed, but they need not be mentkmed. While neither volume aims 
to be exhaustive, yet the two will prove ol great value to students in history 
and in the claseks d the middle and later enqxre when a general but brief 
account of either province is desired, llie books are quite readable and 
should find a ]dace akxig with other works <m Roman hirtory. 

D. T. ScHomfovxB 



Das Grieehentum in seiner gesckichUichen EniwidUung. By Rudolf 
VON ScAUL. Teubner, 1915. Pp. 105. M. 1.25. 

Das AUerium in Leben der Gegenwari. By Paul Causr. Teubner, 
1915. Pp. 131. M. 1.25. 

Die Hamerisehe Dichtung. By Geobg Finsler. Teubner, 1915. 
Pp. 113. M. 1.25. 

These primers of the Teubner series "Aus Natur und Geisteswdt" are, 
notwithstanding their inexpensiveness, firmly bound in neat linen covers 
and printed on good paper in a clear type whidi is a pleasure as wdl as a com- 
fort to ihe eye; and, save for occasional roughnesses of style which appear 
when the overabundance of material rebels against undue compression, they 
are very lucid and readable. 

Professor von Scala's book, after an introductory sketch of the Kidtttr of 
the Indo-Germanic stem, attacks at once the difficult subject of the pre-historic 
peoples of Greece. We may perhaps complain that in his discussion of the 
Minoans, Mycenaeans, Achaeans, etc., and their relations to each other he 
states somewhat dogmatically now and then what is at best probable conjec- 
ture; but many readers, for whom the multitudinous results of the excava- 
tions in Crete and elsewhere still whirl about in imrelated confusion, will be 
grateful to a competent scholar for revealing to them some order in this 
chaos. 

The treatment of the Homeric age is too scanty even for so brief a book, 
but in the later pages, which bring the story of Greece down to the fourth 
century a.d., the balance and emphasis are admirable. The book is not a 
mere outline of Greek history for beginners, but an accoimt of Greek civiliza- 
tion in the making which it is worth the while of any Greek student to read. 
The text is illustrated by a considerable number of half-tones. 
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Professor Cauer's book is only incidentally what its title implies — a 
setting forth of "what we owe to Greece." It would more properly be 
called "Die Culturmission des classischen Altertums in unserer Zeit/' which 
was the subject of a set of lectures out of which the book grew. But no 
single title is sufficiently elastic to stretch over its varied contents; it is partly 
a plea for the study of classical Greece in the pedagogy of German youth, but 
the place of ancient Rome in an ideal modem education is also emphasized 
at some length; it is, however, mainly a popular interpretation of the great 
achievements in literature, philosophy, politics, and art which Greek civiliza- 
tion offers as a stimulus and a corrective to the modem world. The book is 
everywhere marked by the clear thought, mature sanity, and wide knowledge 
which we should expect of the author, but it is directed to a general public 
and presents to the special student of the classics little more than a restate- 
ment of the obvious. 

Finsler's previously issued studies of Homer are, I believe, well and 
favorably known. This little voliune is condensed from his larger work 
on Homer and is mainly a recast of the chapter on " Homerische Poesie." It 
does not, however, read in the least like a digest; the author brings fresh 
enthusiasm to the briefer labor of love which at times glows with a restrained 
eloquence of style. Whether he has, as he hopes, improved upon his earlier 
efforts will depend on the reader's point of view; those who prefer an objec- 
tive treatment of Homer such as Professor Seymour has given us will not 
welcome the more pronoimced obtrusion here of the author's personal theories 
about the Homeric question. They are, however, rather conservative: the 
Iliad is the work of one poet, Melesigenes of Smyrna (Homer is a by-name), 
who completed and wrote down this epic about 700 b.c; his attempt to fuse 
into a single whole materials from independent sagas and poems fails of unity 
in the Aristotelian sense; inconsistencies and "imevennesses" reveal the poet 
staggering under the weight of his material; of course he archaizes (a chapter 
shows his "Streben nach Altertumlichkeit"), not only consciously, but 
painstakingly, and, with inevitable minor lapses, succeeds marvelously in 
setting a living picture in an ancient frame. The Odyssey, too, represents a 
fusion of distinct stories, but into a more perfect unity, by a single author 
who is simply "Der Dichter," not Melesigenes-Homer. 

Both epics are, however, drawn upon indifferently for the later chapters 
on the Homeric view of life and on the style and composition of the poems. 
The material of these chapters is crowded under too few captions and is not 
always arranged in logical sequence; the last chapter, "Heiterkeit der 
homerischen Welt,'' makes an attractive conclusion but should not be 
separated from his chapter on Homeric life by the intervening treatment of 
composition and style. 

Gborgb Nobun 

University of Colorado 
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Die baiLgeachichUiche ErUvricklung des antiken Theaters. By Ernst 
R. FiECHTER. Mtinchen: C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1914. 4to, pp. vii + 130 (text and index) +86 (illustrations) , 
132 in all. 

Of the theaters of the fifth and fourth centuries too little remains to 
make possible a satisfactory discussion of their architectural features. The 
reconstruction of the early theater rests largely upon literary tradition. But 
as the author is an architect, a comparison of the ruins with the literary 
documents is not attempted. Any adequate account of the archaeological 
development of the ancient theater must begin with the Hellenistic period. 
And for this the sk^n^ at Oropos with its five Sv^mfuiTa (2cpc^s y^6/uyos 
rijiy iTKrpniv loal ra $vfmi»\ara) fiumishes the clew. These openings were not 
closed by doors or panels, but formed with the space behind them a sort of 
portico, an inner stage, whose back wall was pierced by two or three ( ?) doors 
and was variously decorated to suit the needs of the dramatic performances. 
When desired, the Svpm/wra could be closed by means of )Burtains. The 
outer stage was the podium of the proscenium. Before the Hellenistic 
period the Greek theater had no proscenium. This was an importation 
from abroad, probably from Southern Italy, introduced after the chorus had 
ceased to be a vital part of the drama. 

The presence of Bvp^iiara in the theater at Ephesus and their more or less 
conjectural traces at Priene, Miletus, and possibly Pergamon suggest that 
the Hellenistic sk^n^ regularly conformed to the type represented by the 
theater at Oropos, a view that is supported further by a consideration of 
Hellenistic waU-paintings from Pompeii and Boscoreale (Figs. 43^5, 47-50), 
as well as of the mosaic from the casa del poeta tragico at Pompeii 
(Fig. 51). 

In the Roman theater the elaborate scaenae frons developed through 
successive modifications from the pillared scaenae frons and inner stage of 
the Hellenistic theater. Dorpfeld's view that the columned front of the 
proscenium was the forerunner of the Roman scaenae frons is wrong. The 
proscenium in the Hellenistic theater was stage, not background. Vitnivius' 
theatrum Graecorum is identical with the Hellenistic theater. 

The reconstruction of the sk^n6 of the pre-Hellenistic period is more 
difficult. Great obscurity shrouds the early and the middle portions of the 
fifth century. But about the year 427 (of. Bethe, Proleg.y pp. 204 ff.) an 
imposing stage building appears to have been erected at Athens, probably of 
wood like the Odeum of Pericles and with deep paraskenia. These must 
have enclosed a stage, albeit a low stage. Aesthetic considerations permit 
no other conclusion. The appearance of the scaenae frons at this period is 
unknown, but it probably resembled that of the later theater at Oropos, 
minus the proscenium. 
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Thus the Hellenistic sk^n^ is the earlier sk^n^ of the theater at Athens 
with or without paraskenia and elevated some 10-12 feet to accommodate 
the imported proscenium. 

An adequate criticism of this thesis and its supporting argimients would 
require a treatise. The author, who is a professor of the history of archi- 
tecture in the Technical College at Stuttgart, frankly acknowledges his slight 
acquaintance with the literary evidence and is apparently ignorant of much 
of the recent literatiu^ upon the subject of the ancient drama. Opposed 
to Dorpfeld, he supports Puchstein and especially Bethe, whose Prolegomena 
is cited again and again with evident approval. Indeed, Bethe is his chief, 
not to say sole, authority for the history of the Greek drama, and his own 
views are colored accordingly. 

There is a useful chronological table of the best-known theaters of Greece 
and Asia Minor (pp. 24-27), and a comprehensive discussion, with numerous 
excellent illustrations, of the vases, wall-paintings, reliefs, and mosaics which 
are supposed to reflect the architectural features of the Hellenistic and 
Roman stage-buildings. The list of the Roman theaters is a welcome sum- 
mary. In point of illustrations this is the most elaborate single publication 
upon the ancient theater since Wieseler's Theatergebdude. 

Jambs Turnet Allen 
UNnrBBSiTT OF Caufobnia 



The Birds of the Latin Poets. By Ernest Whitney Martin, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Greek. Stanford University, California: 
Published by the University, 1914. Pp. 260. $1.00. 

This subject has now and then been touched by writers on natural science; 
witness Conrad von Gestner (Historia Animalium, 1551-58). Systematic 
cultivation of the field, however, dates from recent years. Prominent 
among the investigators are Professor W. W. Fowler, whose publications on 
birds began to appear in 1895, and Professor D. W. Thompson, who put 
forth in the same year A Glossary of Greek Birds, which now ranks as a 
standard work. 

Professor Martin's book, which is similar in plan to the one just men- 
tioned, gives us a "picture of the Roman attitude toward bird life as reflected 
in their greatest poets." The subject-matter takes the form of a check-list, 
each bird being made the subject of a separate article. At the outset of an 
article the author deals with the bird's name, listing the Latin, Greek, and 
English forms, as well as the modem scientific name and, if there be such, 
American literary parallels; e.g., "redwing" for blackbird or "redbreast" 
for robin. As regards identification of species, nothing new has been 
attempted. Next appear the titles of certain English and American poems 
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bearing more or lees closely on the bird under discussion. The article con- 
cludes with a collection of Latin and English poetical quotations. Those in 
Latin are sometimes translated into En^ish. Occasionally a whole poem is 
included. If the quotations are numerous, as under names like cycnus or 
colvmbaf they are subdivided into groups according to subject-matter. We 
find now and then references to Latin prose authors and to modem journals. 
At the end of the book there are three rather full notes dealing with certain 
general aspects of bird life, and one on the derivation of rusdnia. The 
work is equipped with an explanatory preface, with bibliography and an 
index of citations from Roman authors. The quotations from modem litera- 
ture, as a rule, show the names of the writers, but do not indicate the works 
from which they are drawn. One often misses the full citation. Misprints 
unfortunately occur: e.g.. Amor. II, 37 for Am. II, 6, 37 on page 192; Am. 6, 
29 for Am. II, 6, 29 on page 193. Tri8t. I, 6, 169 on page 218 is a false 
reference. The book is marred here and there by a lax English sentence and 
falls somewhat short of the ideal in logical arrangement. 

On the whole, however. Professor Martin has rendered a good service and 
we shall profit by his work. He is an enthusiast and his observations are 
interesting. To the old question, for example, why the ancients often 
associated sadness with the song of birds, he answers: 

This prevalent Roman feeling is due, in my judgment, to the widespread 
ancient belief in the metamorphosis association. Their favorite birds were not 
thought of merely as birds per «e, but rather as himian beings who had been 
changed into the birds in question. The nightingale and swallow were still 
Philomel and Progne. This is probably the clue to the rather curious choice 
of the swan and halcyon as typical song birds. This Roman point of view is the 
key to the interpretation of the rather frequent literal descriptions of actual 
metamorphoses scattered through the Latin poets. Horace, assuming before 
our eyes the form of a swan, is an example of this peculiar usage. 

Leon J. Richardson 
University op California 



Stvdi di Letteratura e Filologia Latina. By Ettore Stampini. 

Torino, 1917. Pp. 447. 

Ettore Stampini, the veteran Turin Latinist, has collected in this volume, 
which is to be followed by others, his opuscula dating from the beginning of 
his professional career in 1880 and continuing to 1916. In the present 
volume ten articles are reprinted : four on Virgil, three on Lucretius, and one 
each on early Latin meters, the Carmina Triumphalia — their ribald character 
being apotropaic — and on the painter Plautius. In an appendix are several 
interesting Latin letters of congratulation, mostly in the name of his uni- 
versity, that are interesting for the ingenuity of the expression of modem 
terms in the classic language. The most valuable article is the one on the 
suicide of Lucretius, originally published in 1896, which is still the best and 
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moet detailed discussion of Jerome's brief biography of the poet, with criticism 
of all the theories founded on its interpretation. The other two Lucretian 
articles are on textual questions. The first Virgil article is on the old ques- 
tion of the poet's name — ^Vergilius in Latin and Virgilio in Italian: is it con- 
ceivable that an English poet could speak of Vergil ? Politian was the first 
to write Vergilius, Stampini patriotically declares. Another paper b a 
detailed estimate, verse by verse, of the philological work done on the 
Bucolics down to 1905; the discussion of the Fourth Eclogue is especially full 
and valuable. 

It is interesting to an American student to see how well acquainted the 
author is with the results of German, French, and English scholarship, and 
that our American contributions are appreciated by him. One gets the 
impression that in Italy Stampini's is a uox clamantiSf and American scholars 
can sympathize with him. We are too likely to forget that the cause of 
sound learning, like righteousness, has always been in peril everywhere 
and at all times. Fadlis descensus holds of education as well as of everything 
else hiunan. There has been no Golden Age of culture. The torch has been 
handed on from age to age, often in weariness and despair. But classical 
cultiure will last as long as our Western civilization in spite of systematic and 

subsidized depreciation. 

W. A. Merbill 
Uniyebsitt of Caufobnia 



Selections from CatuUus. Translated into English Verse with an 

Introduction on the Theory of Translation by Mary Stewart. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1915. Pp. 71. $1.00. 

The book under review contains verse translations of thirty-five to forty 
of the shorter poems of Catullus, prefaced by an introduction in which two 
points are of particular interest. The first is the author's theory of trans- 
lation. She beUeves that ''even if it were possible for aU of us to leam 
Latin and Greek well enough to read the great epics, it would scarcely be 
worth while for all of us to do it." Of course there is implied here a saving 
reservation, but the words can easily be overinterpreted. I have tried to 
teach Latin literature by means of English translations, and it is in the case 
of this very Catullus that I felt the greatest despair. The point of an epi- 
gram of Martial is so apparent that an approximate translation is possible, 
but the subtlety of Catullus is often untranslatable. That does not mean 
that there is no place for translations, merely that they must be taught to 
know their place. Miss Stewart rightly distinguishes between the literature 
of information and the literature of beauty, and for the latter she sets forth 
two principles that should guide the translator: (1) the translation should 
interest the generation for which it is written and should be in idiomatic 
English without any concession to the language of the original; (2) it must 
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preserve the spirit of the original. But theory is one thing and practice is 
another. The second point of particular interest in the introduction is the 
attack on the literalists who believe that "a particular flesh-and-blood Phyllis 
jilted the poet on the particular morning in May on which he sings," and who 
" otherwise honest will turn their imaginations loose on ' internal evidence ' and 
deduce therefrom the most egregious lies in the shape of specific facts." 
Miss Stewart argues that many poems are the result of love denied, that 
''the satisfied lover needs no poem of ecstasy; his beloved is his poem. The 
despairing lover needs no verse of woe; his broken heart is his ciy.". There 
is a great deal in all this, but opinions will differ as to the amoimt. Judging 
from these words and from the fact that in the two Juventius poems in the 
book (48, 99) Miss Stewart substitutes the name of Lesbia for that of Juven- 
tiiis, it would seem that she doubts the reality of the affair with Juventius. 
Perhaps the wish is father to the thought. 

The translations themselves vary considerably in excellence. Some are 
good throughout, others are good in spots; some are fairly faithful, others 
are mere paraphrases. A translation may be faithful without being literal: 
"sweet bird" is fine for passer (2), and "So many kisses, not one less" (7) 
is splendidly faithful, though the last three words have no parallel in the 
original. But the jest in "And men of feeling everywhere | Forget to smile — 
until tomorrow" (3) is mere concession to rhyme, as is "Jove's shrine of 
mystic gloom" for loots aestuosi (7). It is difficult to criticize when the 
reviewer differs from the author in the application of principles. Is a given 
line or word the result of misinterpretation, misprint, or deliberate choice ? 
Shall one object to Veranus for Veranius (9), Caecii for Caesii (14), to Hor- 
talus in the text and Ortalus in the note to 65 ? What shall one say of con- 
stant expansion of Catullus' neatly phrased thought ? In poem 34 Catullus' 
twenty-four lines are expanded to thirty-six, while the eighteen lines of poem 
35 are dragged out to forty-six, with change of order and insertion of new 
ideas. Shall one find fault with "You've scarcely any nose at all" for 
Catullus' nee miniino pueUa naso (43), and with "lips as parched as last 
year's peas " for nee ore sicco f Is it intentional that in poem 51 " greater than 
the gods is he | Whom they permit to sit near thee" the application of the 
words si fas est is transferred 7 By the way. Miss Stewart is altogether too 
certain that the last stanza belongs to a different poem. 

But with all this implied criticism, it should be said that if we cannot 
always find Catulliis himself in this little volume, his spirit hovers about it. 
A better title for most of the poems would be "Echoes from Catullus." The 
poems that are most faithfully rendered are 2, 5, 9, 13, 31, 38 (the omission 
of verbs by the sick poet is well preserved), 70. The handsome appearance 
of the volume makes one regret the misprints, few though they be. A 
curious one is "incite" for "insight" (p. 18). 

B. L. Ullman 

UmVEBSITT OF PiTTBBUBGH 
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AnswcM au8 den Iliasscholien zur EinfUhrung in die antike Hamer- 

phMagie. Von Wilhelm Deecke. Eleine Texte fdr Vor- 

lesungen und t]l)ungen. Herausgegeben von Hans Liietzmann, 

Nr. 111. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber, 1912. Pp. 90. 

M. 2.40. 

In this small pamphlet the editor attempts to give a contracted but 
faithful conception of the meaning, wealth, and sources of the Homeric 
scholia. First, ten scholia are selected which show the material with which 
the Alexandrian scholars worked, such as the city manuscripts, at #car^ 
iroXtts, and private manuscripts, al #car' SvSpa. Whence these manuscripts 
came is shown by scholia containing such phrases as ij MMraukuorudf, ij 

Six pages are given to scholia illustrating the work and methods of 
Zenodotus, two pages to Aristophanes, while to Aristarchus, as the most 
important, twenty pages are given. Practically all the references to Aris- 
tarchus are from Yen. A, and accordingly show the traditional Aristarchus 
of Lehrs and Cobet. Two pages are given to Didymus, and a like number 
to Aristonicus. Herodian's work in prosody and accentuation is illustrated 
by f oiu* pages of carefully chosen scholia, and five pages show the importance 
of the studies of Nicanor in the matter of Homeric punctuation. 

Six pages are given to the comments of Porphyrins, and two lengthy 
quotations illustrate the rationalistic theories of Heraclitus. Fairly full 
and complete quotations from ABTD to I, 223-51, give some notion of the 
mass and variety of learning preserved by the early commentators. Two 
pages are devoted to the scholia found in the newly discovered Geneva 
manuscript, G. The pamphlet ends with Eratosthenes' discussion of the 
origin and names of the Pleiades. 

Although the space given to the different scholars whose work has found 
a place in the scholia is limited, yet the selection is made with such fine 
discrimination that it gives a fairly accurate representation of the tradi- 
tional views. This abridgment is to be warmly commended to the attention 
of those who cannot find the time to read the complete scholia. 

John A. Scott 

NOBTHWESTERN UlOVBBSrrT 



lulii Firmici Matemi Matheseoa libri VIII, ediderunt W. Eboll et 
F. Skutsch in opens societatem assumpto K. Zieoler. Fasci- 
culus alter libros iv posteriores cum praefatione et indicibus 
continens. Leipzig: Teubner, 1913. Pp. Ixvii+559. M. 12. 

At last we have a complete edition of the Mathens of Firmicus Matemus 
which meets the requirements of modem scholarship. And it was time that 
Firmicus, the chief extant Latin writer on astrology, should be restored to 
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us in a worthy form. Considerable portions of the third, fourth, and fifth 
books were published as early as 1487 as part of a work entitled Opus Astro- 
labii plani in tabtdis^ but the editio princeps of the complete work was 
brought out at Venice in 1497; two years later the Aldine appeared. On 
this last were based the editions of 1503, 1533, and 1551. For over three 
centuries the work was neglected until Sittl brought out his unfortunate text 
(Part I) in 1894. Then ICroll and Skutsch undertook the task of preparing 
a new edition, of which the first volume was published in 1907; in 1908 
Ziegler was associated with the two older editors, and since Skutsch's un- 
timely death he has borne the chief burden of completing the work. 

The editors deserve the gratitude of scholars for the care and skill which 
they have devoted to their diflicult task. No less than thirty-four manu- 
scripts have been taken into account, many of them sadly interpolated or 
defective; thebestof these are three of the eleventh century: Montepessula- 
nus H 180, Parisinus 7311, and Vaticanus reginae 1244. But it is impossible 
here to summarise the tradition, and reference must be made to the editors' 
valuable praefatio. Four elaborate indices are given; the last of these is 
apparently a complete index verborum, for which all classicists interested in 
the history of the Latin language wiU be grateful. 

The growing interest in the histoiy of ancient astrology makes this edi- 
tion of the chief Latin work especially welcome. How much the student of 
civilization in the fourth century may learn from the Maihesis has been 
already suggested by Thomdike's article, "A Roman Astrologer as a Histori- 
cal Source: Julius Firmicus Matemus," Claancal Philology, VIII, 415 ff. 
Into the various questions connected with the text and content of the 
Mathesia this is not the place to go, but we may expect to see a number of 
studies stimulated by this trustworthy edition. 

CUFFOBD H. MOOBB 

Habvabd UNiVEBsrrr 



De Vaspect verbal en Latin ancien et particuliirement dans Tirence. 
By D. Barbelenet. Paris: Champion, 1913. Pp. vi+478. 

This study is based on the Persa and the Poentdus of Plautus, the six 
plays of Terence, selected parts of Caesar, Cicero, Varro, Lucretius, Vergil, 
and the letters of Caelius. Aspect is "en somme la dur6e d^finie ou inddfinie 
pr6t6e k Faction par le sujet parlant" (p. 25; i.e., Aktionsairi). There are 
in Latin two aspects, and two only: the imperfective and the perfective; 
the imperfective "exprime I'^tat permanent, Taction umforme ind^finiment 
prolong^" (p. iii); the perfective "exprime Taction en tant qu'elle met fin 
k ime situation ant^rieure." (p. iii; cf. p. 451). Cf. Varro, L.L, ix. 96-98. 
Other words used by the author for subdivisions are duratives, iteratives. 
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frequentatives, consecutives. Two classes of verbs do not admit of aspect: 
(1) technical terms; (2) those that, having a strong prepositional sense, do 
not show any iterative (p. 429). Nearly all perfectives are compound verbs. 

M. Barbelenet strives throughout to avoid ^'judgments purely subjec- 
tive" (p. 25); yet there are many cases where he cannot decide between 
the two aspects. He proceeds in orderly fashion, and at great length, to 
discuss the matter imder such headings as imperfect indicative, historical 
infinitive, present participle, present perfective (including an elaborate 
theory to show why dum takes a present tense, chap, vi), compoimds with 
cortTy ex-, de-, etc., etc. (pp. 425-27). He then applies his principles to the 
explanation of selected passages, of some length, from Terence, Plautus, 
Caesar, Cicero, Caelius, Lucretius (pp. 429-49). 

The author sums up his work on pp. 451-52. The contrast between 
imperfective and perfective "ne recouvre nullement Fopposition du present 
et de Taoriste en grec ou en indoiranien'' (p. 451). In the matter of aspect, 
Terence and Caesar are each ptai semumis amalor (p. 441); but Plautus 
and the other authors studied show less and less accurate feeling for aspect 
as time goes on; yet it would be hard to determine just when aspect ceased 
to be felt. A comparison of certain passages in St. Luke with the translation 
of the Vulgate shows that aspect did not exist in Latin in the time of St. 
Jerome (p. 15). M. Barbelenet surmises that certain related phenomena 
in French may be inheritances from Latin, rather than recent inventions 
(p. 452). In certain tenses, one of the two aspects seems, from the nature 
of things, to show a considerable predominance (p. 451). He thinks that 
the whole matter is decidedly obscured by the fact that the notion of aspect 
has not, in Latin, an adequate morphological expression. It is in I^itin 
only an accessory phenomenon; it is far from playing the same part that it 
does in Greek or in Slavic. 

The book shows an immense amount of labor and of painstaking, though 
many glaring misprints betray careless proofreading. It practically amounts 
to an attempt to give a more or less scientific commentaiy on the common 
observation that, in general, compound verbs are more frequent than their 
corresponding simple verbs. As aspect is in Latin rather an "accessory 
phenomenon," in many cases the author's painstaking fails to lead to solid 
and clean-cut results; he is often forced to use the expressions ''aspect 
ind^is," ''aspect peu net"; and he does not make it wholly clear why his 
two classes of exceptions do not admit of the idea of aspect. It is a very 
suggestive book, as breaking ground in a practically new field of Latin study; 
but it leaves the reader with a strong feeling of regret that the results obtained 
are not more in proportion to the pains and energy devoted by the author to 
his work. 

AbTHUB WiKFRBD HODOBiAN 

Ohio State UmvEBsrrr 
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Case Usage in Ldvy. Ill, The Accusative. IV, The Ablative. By 
R. B. Steele. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1912 and 1913. 

The title of these papers suggests a purely syntactical treatise on the 
accusative and ablative in Livy. As a matter of fact, however, the study is 
to a certain extent semasiological; and the writer himself apparently views 
the whole as essentially stylistic. The material is presented for the most 
part merely in selection, as it is the author's purx>08e to give a general bird's- 
eye view of the whole field, without special scrutuiy of details. Such a plan 
is not without its advantages, but viewed from the strictly scientific stand- 
point it limits seriously the value of a work. 

Thus, in the papers here under discussion, the S3mtactical reader wiii 
not be particularly interested to leam that the great mass of accusatives 
and ablatives in Livy can be brought within the categories commonly 
recognized by the grammars; and he will not linger long over the abundant 
illustrations given under these heads. On the other hand, he would much, 
appreciate just what the author does not profess to give, namely, a complete 
and critical account of the particulars in which Livy's usage differs from that 
of other historical prose writers. 

The student of semasiology and the thoroughgoing stylist will have a 
similar experience in reading these articles. It is a matter for regret that 
the writer, after having taken the trouble to amass such a store of material, 
should not have extracted more data of interest to the specialist. For the 
general philological public he has produced very readable papers. The 
occasional confusing lack of conmias, and other minor inf eUcities are doubtless 
to be accounted for largely on the basis of the fact that the printer was so 
far beyond the author's reach. 

H. C. NUTTINO 



Clio Enthroned: A Study of Prose-Form in Thucydides, By Walter 
R. M. Lamb, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1914. 

The purpose of Mr. Lamb's book may be found in this statement (p. 7) : 
"An examination of the literary movements of the fifth century should throw 
some fresh light, not only on the works of Thucydides and his contemporaries 
but also, perhaps, on some of those discussions in which the eloquence of 
Plato appears as the genuine, if rather ungrateful, heir of the sophistic 
inventions." So he proceeds to a search first among the fragmentary relics of 
the early prose writers for the steps by which the style of Thucydides was 
formed. But before entering directly upon this search he makes, after dis- 
cussing "The General Aim of the History" in chap, i, a digression in chap, ii 
entitled "Allurements of Urania," to take issue with Comford's thesis set 
forth in Thucydides Mythistoricus, " The * myth-historic theory,' says Lamb, 
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raises a suspicion concerning the mind of Thucydides which casts a lurid 
doubt upon the accuracy of the whole pictiu^ " ; and the main groimds for this 
suspicion in the body of the narrative are then examined. "The skeleton of 
a connected dramatic design/' which Comford has set up for Thucydides, 
resulting in the conclusion that ''after all, Thucydides was only an amateur 
tragedian," is examined from other pomts of view, but with especial reference 
to the Sphacterian episode and the Mytilenaean debate, as also in a later 
chaptCT on the " Melian Dialogue." To this reader — and the majority of un- 
prejudiced readers will probably agree — the objections to Comford's theory 
seem valid. The concluding words of the chapter I heartily endorse: "The 
conflict that we shall watch for and consider will not be one in which the 
servant of truth appears constricted by the rules and trappings of mythic 
drama; it will be the most obvious and measurable part of the issue joined 
by luminous art with laborious fidelity. In a certain limited sense, the 
decision will be seen to fall in favor of dramatic effect; but the settlement, if 
not perfect in formal harmony and smoothness, may yet claim to present the 
lively lineaments of a genuine history." 

Chapter iii, on "The Mind of the Writer," seeks to determine the natural 
cast of Thucydides' mind, in order to enable us better to understand how he 
came to develop his peculiar style. 

In chap, iv, on "Narrative Prose," as promised at the start, an examina^ 
tion is made of fragments from various earUer and contemporary prose 
writers. After some discussion of fragments of Hellanicus and certain pas- 
sages of Herodotus, the most interesting part of the chapter is the discussion 
of Hippocrates, as promising ground in the search for the formative influences 
on Thucydides' style. But this discussion is neither so interesting nor so con- 
vincing as the next chapter, called "The Rhetorical Invasion," where along 
with Democritus, Protagoras, Prodicus, and Hippias, chief attention is given 
to the influence of Grorgias and Antiphon. The general result, so far as 
Gorgias is concerned, may be gathered from the following: "The fact 
remains that Thucydides grasped the importance of Gorgias' artifices for the 
progress of literary art. The chief benefit resulting to us now is the estab- 
lishment of balance in the constitution of a sentence; though our properly 
tempered use of epigram has only been evolved by a continual warfare 
between brilliancy and common sense. Antithesis was bound to lead from a 
small to a large form, when practice in the craft was able to answer the calls 
of fuUer thought; and from Gorgias came the impulse needed for the early 
stages of the process." After Gorgias, Antiphon was the next most important 
influence upon the style of Thucydides, though it may be doubted whether 
a study of Antiphon helps so much to a conception of his influence upon 
Thucydides as to an understanding of Gorgias' influence upon both of 
them. The chapter is the longest and best in the book, at once suggestive and 
interesting. The sophistic movement is given fair credit for its influence in 
the development of literary style here and elsewhere in the book. 
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If the chapter on ''Personification'' is somewhat disappointing, that on 
Intonation " makes up for it. There the examples of formal resonance and 
rhythm — "deliberate appeals to the ear" — are very striking, showing for 
what effects Thucydides sometimes consciously and successfully strove, 
though seeking these poetic aids only at casual moments of intensity. How 
frequent are his appeals to the ear through trochaic, iambic, paeonic, and 
especially heroic endings will probably be a surprise to most readers, as 
certainly to me. ''A careful search throughout the history provides no 
ground for suspecting that Thucydides attempted any elaborate metrical 
scheme, such as may be attributed to Isocrates. In large portions of the book 
there is no more sign of a recurrent scheme of feet than in the main substance 
of Herodotus. It is only because these occasional chimes — most markedly 
in the heroic cadence — are the sole indications of a care or inclinaticm for 
rhythmic as distinct from assonant balance in Thucydides, that they deserve 
further attention." 

The chapter on "Interpolation" is added because it us clear that "no just 
account of his different modes of expression can ignore this matter of inter- 
polation, at least so far as concerns the larger 'adscripts' which are alleged 
to have crept into the text." One especially of the conclusions of this chapter 
seems sensible: "We must be prepared to find that, as his peculiar brevity 
exposed him to accretions of scholastic annotation, so his hope of being used 
by persons remote from his time and outlook has frequently moved him 
to insert his own explanatory allusions." 

Inasmuch as the modem world will have to depend mainly upon trans- 
lations for what it knows of Thucydides, a few lines from the "Conclusion" 
may be quoted here: "These references have perhaps suggested already the 
thorough-going infidelity of the current translations of the History. None 
of these bears traces of any adequate attempt to give Thucydides his proper 
rank and significance in literature : they give hardly a sign of his experimental 
ardour, as it appears in the chief varieties of his style. Too constantly the 
translator has endeavored to set forth, not the author's taste and dexterity, 

but his own." 

C. F. Smith 
Madison, Wis. 
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HESIOD'S DESCRIPTION OF WINTER 

{Works and Days, lines 493-560) 

Bt Aiabbt J. Cabnot 

All tbose who have read Heeiod's Works and Days know that the 
charm of the short poem resides mainly in a few delightful episodes 
and descriptions interrupting the long series of exhortations to the 
frivolous Perses. One of those digressions is the description of 
winter (11. 493-560). It is picturesque, full of striking comparisons, 
and leaves a strong impression. Unfortunately for the glory of the 
Boeotian sage, this piece of masterly work is precisely one of which 
the authenticity has been most generally contested. Twesten, 
Lehrs, Goettling, Schoemann, Pick, Paley, all reject the passage. 
Sittl, Flach, and Rzach accept it, while Waltz proposes to preserve 
a few portions of it. The able author of the last Ekiglish translation 
of the Hesiodic poems, Mr. H. G. Evelyn-White, has recently placed 
himself among those who do not concede to Hesiod the paternity 
of the description {Classical Review, XXX, 209). According to 
his theory, only a few lines of the introductory passage (11. 493-503) 
are genuine and should be considered as the prototype of later ampli- 
fications. The words: 

&fyg \u4upLjj, 6w6t€ Kpvof ivyta tpyta¥ 
Urx^vu, . . . . (U. 494-95) 

have suggested to a versifier of the Boeotian school the idea of 
introducing here a more vivid evocation of the winter season and of 
taking advantage of such a splendid opportunity, so surprisingly 
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missed by Hesiod (11. 524r-35). A poet of the Ionian school, unsatis- 
fied with the Boeotian picture, rewrote it to suit the taste of his own 
school. The tradition preserved both compositions, the Ionian 
rifacimento being intercalated between Hesiod's short mention and 
its later amplification, occupying thus U. 504r-23. In this way the 
conceits ivdareos (octopiis), UkriKoirai {ferae), rplTovs (senex), sup- 
posedly typical of the Hesiodic art, though they would be denied to 
Hesiod himself, would be preserved by his school, while the Ionian 
features of a part of the description would also be accounted for. 

It remains an injustice, however, to deprive Hesiod of the 
paternity of the description, unless cogent reasons are adduced to 
show its spuriousness; and, I am sorry to say, the close examination 
to which I subjected Hesiod's text while conducting the exercises 
of the Greek seminar in the University of Pennsylvania in 1916- 
17 has brought me to conclusions very different from those of 
Mr. Evelyn-White and of most of the commentators. In the 
consideration of that old problem I have tried to resort as much 
as possible to fresh evidence. 

The main positive reason why the text should be rejected is, of 
course, its alleged Ionian appearance. "Both in tone and in color," 
says Mr. Evelyn-White, "11. 504r-23 stand out strongly from the 
background of the main part of the Works and DayaJ^ 

Before proceeding any farther, one may wonder whether this 
fact, if it were actually established, should deter us from regarding 
the passage as authentic. The indebtedness of Hesiod to the 
Homeric and to the older Ionian school of poetry is known to be very 
great. The Boeotian moralist, though he puts himself in opposition 
to the levity of the Ionian works of fiction, has conceived the idea of 
his poem under their influence and has adopted their dialect and their 
terminology. For Hesiod, poetry means Homeric or Ionian poetry. 
Whenever he wishes to write real poetry, he adopts an Ionian tone, 
as is, for instance, so conspicuous in the prologue to the Theogony. 
His task is to make out of popular, moralizing, Boeotian poetry a real 
poem recalling Homeric poems, but with another spirit and another 
purpose. A close examination of Hesiod's poetical style reveals in 
the didactic portions an overwhelming abundance of alliterations, 
rhymes, and repetitions of words, all of which are processes of 
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a mnemonic character found in the proverbs of all nations, and which 
he raised to the dignity of poetical features. In the descriptive 
episodes, as, for instance, the picture of the ages of the world, though 
they are not absent they are much more moderately used, because 
there he means to write, not exhortations, but what in his mind is 
real poetry, and he shows that, if needed, he can be a good practicer of 
the traditional poetical art. 

A few lonisms would thus hardly go beyond showing that in 
these passages Hesiod had Ionian verses in his memory. Mr. Evelyn- 
White thinks that he has made dear that the short description of 
the maiden, restful at home, while the cold wind is blowing out 
of doors: 

KOi &a wapOeytK^ awaXoxpooi ov Stdrjaiv 
ovwui Hpya iSvui wcXv)(fyutrov 'A^poScriTS. 

is a reproduction of 11. 1-32 of the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite. 

In fact, the resemblances are only what one expects them to be 
in that type of poetry which works so extensively with common- 
places and with set epithets. 

There is in both works an allusion to a girl who has not yet 
conceived any desire for the ipya *A<l>poSlTris. It takes three lines in 
Hesiod, while it is a long development in the hymn. Considering 
the great popularity of Hesiod's poems, there is, therefore, much 
more probability that his verses and expressions were obsessing the 
memory of the composer of Aphrodite's hymn. TapOevixij dTaX6xpoos 
is found in both passages, it is true, but it is obviously a set expression 
and Hesiod has iTroKk in Theog. 3, while irapOepuclif which is found 
in Op. 63, is a Homeric word, no more surprising in Hesiod than in 
the hymns. 

The same argument applies to iroKixpwras *A4>poSlTrif for which 
Hesiod also says xP^^f^ *k4>PoSirri (Op. 65). Here, again, there is no 
reason to believe in any indebtedness to the hymn. Hesiod, curi- 
ously enough, does not mention "^^Efxiis or *k4>poilni without accom- 
panying them with graceful and erotic expressions as is the case, 
e.g., in the episode of Pandora {Op. 65 f.): 
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or ill tbe Thflogemy 9 wben amidst the hoRW 
be induIiM in saiying (0. 120-22): 

td^lMwrm Ir OTijAHrm in^ Mil M^pom /9^^ 

while in connectioii with Aphrodite's myth he makes a long descrip- 
tion of the pleasures of love (IL 200-206). The ideas and the eq>ree- 
sions are strikin^y similar to several of those in the prologue of 
Aphrodite's hymn (Ko/idmaTD [L 3], ^iXo|iv<ctAb (L 17], [cf. Theog. 
905, OSO], tiinpoip \L 2], [d. Theog. 201], etc.). Has anyone, however, 
ever thought that on all those passages the Ionian influence of 
Aphrodite's hjrmn has been active? 

One sees, also, how dangerous it would be to point to a certain 
weakness or softness discoverable in the description of the maiden 
taking some care of her body at home, and to infer from it that one 
is confronted here with a sample of Ionian customs. The emphasb 
on the giri's ddicate skin (Xocora^cA^ r^pcra xp^ . . • • Q. 522]) is 
fully justified by the context. The entire preceding passage was 
describing the effect of a bitterly cold wind upon the skins of various 
animals. It can pierce the hides of the wild animals and of the 
cows. What tiien of the delicate skin of a maidoi, unless she 
wisely stays at home by the hearth? This short picture of the ^rl 
provides, moreover, a very natural transition between the descrip- 
tion of the effects of wind on the skin and that of the plight of all 
beings in cold weather. The girl at home escapes the torments both 
of wind and of cold. She lacks the thick protecting hide of the cows 
and the deer, but she is not frozen in a fireless house as is the octopus. 
Then, very naturally, comes the description of the sufferings of "the 
homed and unhomed denizens of the wood, with teeth chattering 
pitifully," etc. 

But the editors of Hesiod claim to have found in the passage 
words that are unmistakably Ionian. There is notably the name of 
the month AiTvouora. The same month in Delphi, so it is said (Ckism. 
Indie. 1702), was called /SotMcdruv, "killer of oxen," but Hesiod does 
not write in Boeotian nor in Phocian. His verses are in the language 
of the Homerides, and it is not at all unlikely that in writing his 
description of winter Hesiod was under the influence of similar 
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descriptions made in Ionia, in which AfipaUay had become a synonym 
of winter, as in French, Vcur&t is a synonym of ''the harvest." Now 
it is very remarkable that prjpa Si Arivauipa is explained in Hesiod's 
verse by Povd6pa Trfurra. It seems that the name of the month in his 
own dialect was present in his mind while he was using Ai^mcAi^a, so 
that fiovidpa appears there as a commentary for the use of the 
Boeotian peasants' " The month of Lenaeon which, as we say, skins 
[or kills] the oxen." A compromise of that kind is exactly what a 
man is expected to make when he is using a literary language to speak 
to people whom he regularly addresses in a local dialect. 

More serious, at first sight, is the objection derived from the 
presence of HavtXMipeaai in 1. 528: 

iJcXios PpdSi€v Sk IlaycAXi^vcao't ^ojdvu* 

It is alleged that the designation of the Greek world by such a general 
expression is surprising in Hesiod's time. Now, I think the difficulty 
arises from a false interpretation of the word. Ilai^^XXi;!^; is an old 
expression. One has it in II. 2. 530.^ 

A comparison with 11. 2. 683 sq. in the same book: 

Orr' ctxov M117V ^ "EXAofid tcaXXiywauta 
Mvp/tt&^vcs Sk KakdvTO moI^^EUAitvcs ml *Aj(au>Cy 

shows that what is meant by HaviKKrivas is a group of Thessalian 
Greeks. 

The expression does not seem to have had a long life. It is still 
found in Archilochus frag. 47 in the eighth century. Later it changed 
its original meaning. There is every reason to believe that in 
Hesiod's line it refers to Northern Greece. This interpretation 
gives a very good meaning, indeed. It introduces a clear contrast 
between the South, the land of the Kvavkop iivSpQp, and the North, 
the land of the Thessalians, where in winter the sun especially 
Pp&duyv <l>a€lv€i. 

Finally, a proof of spuriousness is found in the abnormal repetition 
of a negation in: 

ir«Ma S' oS ri 
ovvcic' iw€fiTamt rptxK airw¥f ov itdijatv [11. 516-17], 

> The passage has been held to be spurious, but without any other reason than 
the very reluctance to aooept navAXifMit at a possible old form. 
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but this is obviously due to the long distance between verb and 
subject. The repetition of 6b before iiA'qaip provides a useful paral- 
lelism with the ending of 1. 515 : obH fup tnc^h ^^d of 1. 519 : oi Siiifiauf. 

I therefore conclude that neither the tone nor the words of the 
description of winter oblige us to believe that it is post-Hesiodic. 
Its relative independence in the poem is no surer mark of its spurious- 
ness. One should not lose sight of the exigencies of the genre to 
which Hesiod has devoted himself. Didactic poetry is almost a 
contradiction in terms. Poetry is the product of imagination. 
Didactic Uterature appeals to reason. In that type of poems, 
therefore, the tendency is in all times to regard versification as an 
ornament of reason. It is a device to render teaching more attract- 
ive; hence, a propensity to refinement and niceties in the structure 
of the verse or in the expressions. That display of ability replaces 
the inspiration, which necessarily is commonplace, since moral truths 
are universal. One knows how far such tendencies were pushed in 
the mediaeval Chambres de Rhiiorique. Those features, as we will 
emphasize later, are far from absent in Hesiod's versification. 

Moreover, the necessity of speaking to our imagination as well 
as to our reason in order to make the teaching attractive and some- 
what poetical almost invariably results in the introduction of alle- 
gories and parables. This device is essentially human and inherited 
from the folklore. It is constantly used in the Roman de la Rose and 
other works of the same period in the Middle Ages. It is no less 
conspicuous in the Works and Days (allegory of the two iptdes, 
fable of the eagle and the nightingale, tales of Pandora and of the 
ages of the world, etc.). 

Irrespective of the moral value of such episodes, they have a great 
literary importance. Hesiod has undertaken to adapt the Homeric 
poetry of imagination to truth. He conceived the idea of a poem on 
work and of another one on the origins of gods and the world (if 
one accepts the tradition which ascribes the Theogony to the same 
poet as the Works and Days). He soon felt that his matter was dry 
and monotonous, and he resorted, therefore, very naturally to the 
introduction of episodes, not only allegorical but descriptive and 
narrative as, e.g., the chorus of the Muses or the fight against the 
Titans in the Theogony. 
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The description of winter provides a badly needed interruption 
in the long enumeration of the farmer's occupations all through the 
year. In spite of much humor, spirit, and variety in the expressions, 
the second part of the poem would have been too uniform an address 
without that single lengthy description. The very reason, there- 
fore, why at first sight the passage might seem to be interpolated, if 
considered in connection with the exigencies of this special type of 
poetry, becomes a proof of its authenticity. 

This shows, of course, how dangerous it is to apply indiscrim- 
inately general standards to some literary work instead of basing 
one's argument on the special features of the peculiar genre or of the 
individual writer. This fault unfortunately has been only too often 
committed by the immense majority of the critics and commentators 
of classical works. 

Another instance of it is the argument based on repetitions of 
words and expressions in the passage. In later works this might 
point to remaniemerUs. In Hesiod, on the contrary, this is the 
very thing expected. We try to avoid repeating the same words 
or the same ideas in our works, if'or the early Greek poets or 
prose writers, as Hesiod and Herodotus, the repetition of the same 
words was a device to emphasize the S3rmmetry of the style or the 
structure of the argument. This is especially observable in Hesiod's 
prologue to the Works and Days, where it has an antithetic character 
(cf. U. 1-10, 20-26, etc.). Generally, it is emphatic (11. 80-82, 
150-51, and especially in 11. 295-319) for ipyov, iepyos, ipyi^co, etc. 

A somewhat attentive reading of the text will reveal such repe- 
titions all through the poem. Their use to accentuate a parallelism 
is especially apparent in the "Ages of the World"; cf. the repetition 
there of yivos, fiipoires ivOfxajroi,, iorffkbs, icard yaia iKa\\nl/€v, ^idicapcs 
Oeolf SKvfiTTLa Scbjiuir' Ixovres, etc. Every new race of men is introduced 
practically with the same formula. Mr. Evelyn-White is shocked 
by the reproduction in 11. 525-35 of at least two features of the first 
picture (11. 503-20): the bowed appearance of the aged and the 
mention of the firjaaai, "woody glens." But in the first case the 
aged man is actually represented as suffering from the wind {rpoxoL^v 
a yipovra rldriaiv), while in the second case it is a mere comparison 
— ^the cold bows down the wild animals as the wind does the aged. 
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In the first seetion the wind bends the pnMid oaks and pines in the 
mountain glens; in the second, the cM affects the inhabitants of 
the same g^ens. The effects of the wind (jn which the idea of sfem 
predominates) and those of the cold Qn wbkth the home is the 
inq>ortant feature) are thus treated as two sides of a cfiptydi 
painting, and the poet yeiy pertinent^ tries to emphasiae the 
paraUelism by recalling in the second section eoqnessioos of the first. 
The qrmmetry between the comparison of the girl at home and of 
the octopus in its hole enhances the same parallelism in a striking 
manner, so that it would be irrational to cut off the first without 
suppressing the seocmd in which Mr. Evd3m-White finds Hesiodic 
traits. The aoly reasc»iaUe policy is, therefoie, to preserve both, 
the more so since, as said before, th^ provide the natural transi- 
ticm between the two qrmmetrical descriptions. 

That double picture is followed by practical condusicnis: against 
wind, have good clothes to protect the ddn; against odd, give good 
food to men and beasts and wear thick garments. Another caution 
is to avoid getting wet, which introduces the idea of rain as another 
aspect of winter, and the third section of what is a triptjrch rather 
than a diptych. That conclusions are interwoven with that third 
part of the description is perhaps a literary weakness, but it is quite 
tsrpically Hesiodic. One has a very striking instance of it in U. 
225-37, in which the description of the good effects of the righteous- 
ness of the paaiKeis degenerates into a general picture of prosperity, 
extending even as far as the production of acorns by oaks. On the 
other hand, the reproduction of a preceding development with only 
a slight change in the subject — as is the case here for wind, cold, rain 
— is also very Hesiodic. Among the considerations concerning 
Justice, one finds, e.g., in 11. 220-24 that Justice complains aloud 
when it is wronged, while in 11. 256-62 the same Justice with as much 
emphasis accuses the unjust /ScuriXcis at the throne of Zeus. In 
11. 237-47 the injustice of one man is represented as bringing a punish* 
ment upon the whole city. Lines 248 ff. describe how a punish- 
ment is inflicted upon the unrighteous princes, while the conclusion 
of the whole passage, in II. 282-84, again announces a punish- 
ment; and when Hesiod, after the general preaching, begins to give 
private and intimate advices to his brother, in a more familiar tone, 
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be enlarges again on a very similar idea, but in a more personal 
manner: Your bad conduct will bring misfortune upon you. 
There is a great similarity, also, between the description of prosperity 
procured by Justice (11. 225-63) and the demonstration that the 
respect of divine law alone gives desirable riches (11. 320-41). 

If, therefore, on such grounds one rejects the description of 
winter or portions of it, one must also hold in suspicion two* 
thirds of the poem. However, the exclusion of all the passages that 
seem more or less similar to preceding ones could be made only 
arbitrarily because the same Hesiodic features are found in them all, 
and even the sequence of ideas is easily discovered in the whole 
poem, provided one remembers that, although it is a poem of reason, 
it aims, as does popular oratory, to impress an idea par coups rSpiUs, 
by reproducing the same considerations in another tone or under 
another slightly different aspect, so as to create a state of mind, 
rather than by a persuasion based on a strict argument. 

Even this broad view of the poem, however, cannot stand in 
the presence of contradictions, and Mr. Evelyn-White thinks that 
he has found two in the description of winter. He is shocked 
by the fact that the daughter of a farmer is lying down in daytime 
(icaroX^erai ivMi cUkov ^/uirt x^^M^P^)> but Ijfiap of course has a 
very broad meaning with poets. It is used for destiny: 6\iBpiop 
fifiap, priXeis Iftuip; and in the Iliad the very expression if/xari x^^P^pW 
is used in 12. 279 as an equivalent of '4n winter," as i}/uirt fncwpm^ in 
II. 16. 385 means ''in late sunmier." There are popular tales in 
France beginning on "C/n jour^ c^itait pendant la nuit . . . . " 
More subtle is the second objection of this kind (1. 494): Hesiod 
advises Perses to shun the X^at where time is wasted and to stay 
at home in winter. In 11. 535 ff. he indicates various cautions to be 
taken by a man who, in winter, goes to work out of doors. I confess 
that I am not struck by any contradiction here. The bits of advice 
are given in very different connections. It is better to stay at home 
than to lounge as a loafer in public houses, but, if one has to go out 
in winter for some serious purpose, one should wear a thick coat. 
Idle talk in X^x^^tt is to be avoided, but idle rest at home when there 
is work out of doors would not be advisable either. We never are 
more consistent in our talks, let alone in our preachings. 
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There are, on the other hand, positive reasons for believing in 
the Hesiodic character of the whole description. There is, e.g., in 
1. 575 of the Works and Days the expression, &fyj[i Iv ifirirov, ire r' ifiKws 
Xp6a KiLp4>€iy which makes a perfect parallelism with ySiva bk Arivauapa, 
Kai^ lifiaraf Pobdopa irAjn-a, and the following account of the action of 
the cold wind on the skin — i.e., precisely the portion of the descrip- 
tion of winter which is most strongly suspected to be Ionian. More- 
over, the prologue of Aphrodite's hymn contains hardly any 
alliteration of a striking character. It has no more rhyming words 
or repetitions of words than any Greek epic passage. The descrip- 
tion of winter, on the contrary, in its entirety abounds in such 
devices. Although casually Hellenists have noted the mere existence 
of alliterations in Hesiod, the attention of the philologists has never 
been seriously attracted by this striking peculiarity of his style. 

Obviously, in Greek proverbs, as in those of all peoples, those 
mnemonic processes were in current use. Only Hesiod, who found 
them in the popular poetry, has consciously used them as an 
element of poetical style. The ten verses of his prologue to the 
Works dnd Days contain more than twelve sure instances of those 
repetitions of sounds, and a somewhat attentive reading of the whole 
poem will reveal them by hundreds. They are so clear, so numerous, 
that even the most skeptical observer would exclude the possibility 
of a mere coincidence. 

In the description of winter remarkable alliterations are found, 
e.g., in: 

L. 497 (ir) : (Tw v^yijj^ Xcnr^, Sk «a;(VK iroSa xupi vtiCv^ iroXAA. .... 

LI. 509-11 (ir): iroAAot Sk ipv^ v^ueofuws iXaras re mx^uK 

llMrifmavy loal iraoa fio^ tot€ vijpiroi vXtf. 
L. 522 (X) : eS re XoixraofUm/f riptva xp<^ miu Xtir' IXcuiy. 

LI. 523-24 (x~/*) • XP^XFVLiiivTi ftvxfrj KaraXcf crou h^SoOt cIkov 

rjfiari \a.fijipi<if .... 
LI. 535-36 (« and x) : 

.... IpVfW. xp^j & ^^ iccXcvQ), 
X^Mvdy T€ /wXoLKrpf koI T€pfuo€inu xtrS^va,^ 

1 The aapiratae and the ienuea constantly alliterate together in Heriod*8 verses, as 
shown, e.g., in 11. 25-26 {m^ff): 

KoX Ktpafie^ Ktpafui Korht xal t4ktowi t4ktwp 
fcai TTwx^ trrufxv ^9ov4€i Kal doi^ doi^f^. 
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L. 533 {rp) I nu yAiC^v ircr/i^CK* rorc Sk rputtA Pptur^ taw.. 

U. 541-43 (it-*) : 

dfi^l Sk nwral wtStXa fiooi t^ icrafici'oco 

wpwroywmv S' ipi^xtn^j hiwo^ Sv 

LL 551-58 ix): .... /ids yap xoAnrcSrarof ovro? 

XeLfjJpios, xaXtwoi wpopdrois, x'lXerds 8' AvOpiiwoK. 

Internal alliterations are no less common: 

LI. 555-58 (aX): .... dft^cKoXv^ 

Xp«i>ra 8^ /AvSaX4o¥ &i^ Kara ff ccfbara Seucrj; 

dAX' viraAcuiaAu* /accs yo^ x^iXcrwraroc oSros, etc. 

U. 548^9 (cp-op) : .... dir* ovpavov dorcpocrros 

d^p irvpo^opos rcranu fuucopoiv Irt jjpyocs. 

LI. 529-30 (vX-Xv) : .... vXi/xoinu 

Xvypov iJLvk»j6iavT^, 

In a few verses there seems to exist an alliteration of digammaa: 

LI. 525-26: Iv r' dirop^ fouci^ kbI prfiuri XcvyoXcouriy 

ov8c ^oc 7/rcXcos* 

L. 521 : ov ira> f^pya fiSvla. frokvj^pwnv 'A^poScri^s* 

Curiously enough, it is not rare to find a word in the midst of a 
verse alliterating with a word at the same place in the following line: 

LI. 517-18: ovvcic' iwrf€Taval rpi^cs avrClw, ov Starjaw 

U dvc/iov Bopcov** rpo;(aX^ Sk yipovra rtOrjaw. 

L. 521: oviro) J^pya iSvui woKvxpvaxnf 'A^poStn;? 

cS re XxKCfrafiivrf riptva XP^ f^ ^^ iXauff.* 

Besides those very clear cases of alliterations of various sorts, 
there are a great many alliterations of a less striking type, which, 
however, can hardly have been unintentional, as, e.g., in 11. 493 
(X, k), 494 (€p), 497 (x), 500 W, 502 («), 506 (xrK-irt7), 507 {rp\ 
512 (p), 614 (8), 616 (a), 620 (m), 621 {F\ 622 (X), 628 (irav), 631 (<H'), 
633 (ic-x), 636 (Xci;), 647 (x), 648 (a), 667 (X), etc. 

> The oriffinal text probably had Bopht for BopWc#. 
' In the same kind are, e.g., U. 145-46: 

iffy Hfukip 0Toi*6ffiTa ical $fiptiif ^Mn ^Trer. 
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This will suffice to demonstrate that not only is there no stringent 
motive to regard the description of winter as a late interpolation in 
the Works and Days, but that there is every reason to consider it as a 
decidedly Hesiodic composition. Far from being a Aora-d'-onure, it 
is an almost necessary part of the poem. Its apparent repetitions 
or so-called inconsistencies are in reality typical features of Hesiod's 
manner. Moreover, the consideration of the very ciuious and typical 
forms of Hesiod's style gives us a new and valuable criterion for 
distinguishing Hesiodic verses from other poetry. I hope that its 
application to this old problem may have helped to solve it. 

Uniybbsitibb of LouvAm and Pennsylvania 



AELIUS GALLUS AND THE REORGANIZATION OF THE 
IRRIGATION SYSTEM OF EGYPT UNDER AUGUSTUS 

Bt W. L. Wbstbbmann 

The physical character of the Mediterranean world, its great 
shore line and its peninsulas, its relatively narrow width in relation 
to its great length — ^these are the fundamental factors which made 
possible the development of the urban character of Greco-Roman 
civilization. The peninsulas jutting southward make the connections 
easy, north to south as well as east to west. The early direct con- 
nections of Eg3rpt and Crete evidenced in the reliefs from the tomb 
of Sen-mut at Thebes^ are proof enough of this. For this space 
between Egypt and Crete is the longest open-sea sail which is neces- 
sary in the Mediterranean, even presupposing that it was made 
westward along the shore of Africa to some harbor on the Libyan 
littoral and thence directly northward. Even so, it is longer than 
the sail from Carthage to Sicily or that from the Phoenician colonies 
in Northern Africa directly northward to Spain. 

Despite this fact — ^that easy sea transport and cheap freightage 
gave the impetus to, and furnished the background for, the city life 
of the ancient Mediterranean — ^it is evident that the question of the 
food supply for the larger cities was always a difficult one for the 
ancients to solve.' Individual business initiative, probably because 
of the want of sufficient capital in single hands and the lack of a 
developed credit S3rstem,' could not meet the requirements of the 
situation. In the early Mediterranean absolutistic states the rulers, 
that is, the state, were the great handlers and exporters of grain. In 
this rdle the Hellenistic kings followed their oriental predecessors; 
and they used the power of their grain control to further their political 
aims. The distance and insecurity of the grain import from lower 

^W. Max MQller, Bgypiolooieal Be9earehea, Carnegie Institutioii (Waahington, 
1906), I, 12 ff. 

* M. Rostowiew, in Pauly-WisBOwa, Real^Eneyklopadi*, VII, 189-40, frumenium, 

* Westennann, "The Eoonomic Basis of the Decline of Ancient Culture," Am. 
Hitt, Review, XX, 743. 
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H^^i^^nj^ like piivateeriiig of the Giedc mercenary ci4)taiiis in the 
^^urtlii v'^AluiT B.C., the arbitrary and prohilntiye toDs imposed by 
ijijl)!^ ia favoraUe positions like Byzantium, the unrestricted piracy 
^ t^ fir^ half of the first century B.C. — all of these were additional 
^jiMMMils which militated against the natural advantages for urban 
tijd^ supported by cheap and effective water traniq)ortation which the 
>I^I«fTanean world possessed.^ Freightage <rf grain by land was 
^ecic^^diiiijy slow and difficult as compared with modem rail trans- 
|M^i«tation, and therefore costly. Here the advantage of the modem 
iiftMm life over the ancient is obvious. 

Throughout the history of the Roman Republic we catch echoes 
itf the difficulty of supplying the citizen consumer at Rome with a 
sufficient supply of grain at a reasonable price. In the last century 
of the Republic the trouble apparently became more urgent. In 
57 B.C. Gnaeus Pompey was placed in charge of the cura annanae, in 
the special sense of the food supply of Rome, for a five-year term. 
In 44 B.C. Julius Caesar instituted the two aedUes eerialea to take 
care of this task.' It is evident from Augustus' own account in the 
Res gestae that he regarded seriously the obligation of the ruler in 
respect to the city's grain supply. In 23 b.c. he made twelve dis- 
tributions of grain for which he supplied the funds out of his private 
means.* In 22 b.c, when there was a notable scarcity of grain at 
Rome, he took over the curatio annanae, which be so handled that in 
a few days the people was freed from fear and danger.* After 18 B.C., 
whenever the state revenues failed to come in, he made large and 
apparently frequent contributions in grain and in money out of his 
own property.* It is clear that Augustus regarded his activities in 
relation to the city food supply as a not unimportant part of his 
executive career and as worthy of mention in this important document 
which he was leaving to be read before the Senate and published 
before his tomb for the Roman people to see. 

^ See Rostowsew, op. dt. 

* A sketch of the cura annonae under the Republic, by Rostowiew, will be found 
in Pauly-Wissowa. Real-EncykiojMie, I, 2317-18. The facta are well known. 

* Monumentum Ancvranum, chap. 15: "consul undecimum duodecim fnimenta- 
tiones frumento privatim coempto emensus sum." 

* Ibid., chap. 5. 

^ Ibid., chap. 18. In the shattered condition of the Latin text in this place the 
Greek version is the safer guide to the meaning of Augustus. 
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Even Dio connected the peculiar care which Augustus displayed 
in his treatment of Egypt with its revenues and its importance for 
the grain export.^ In fact, Augustus set Eg3rpt aside as a land 
especially devoted to the annona civica of Rome; and this obligation 
rested upon the Nile fields as a new and heavy burden during the 
Empire.^ In view of this situation the report of Suetonius' in regard 
to Augustus' activity in cleaning out the irrigation ditches of Egypt 
assumes a significance already thoroughly recognized by Wilcken.^ 
Suetonius says: 

After Egypt had been brought under provincial organization, in order 
that he might make it more available for the city's [i.e., Rome's] grain 
supply/ with the aid of the soldiery he cleaned out all the canals into which 
the Nile empties, which in the coiu'se of years had become silted up. 

The use of the soldiery on this fatigue duty is sufficient proof of 
the large and organized scale upon which the work was conducted. 
The necessity of this large enterprise presupposes gross neglect of the 
irrigation system under the lax administration of the later Ptolemies.* 
A statement of Strabo^ gives us positive evidence of the successful 
results of the cleaning out of the irrigation system undertaken under 
Augustus' orders. Strabo sa3rs that before Gains Petronius became 
Roman prefect of Egypt the greatest productivity occurred when the 
Nile rose fourteen cubits, but when the river rose only eight cubits 
famine resulted. During the prefecture of Petronius when the 
Nilometer measured a rise of twelve cubits, the grain production of 
Egypt was at its maximum; and when the Nilometer measured but 
eight cubits, no complaint of famine was heard. Strabo's statement 
rests upon facts, and his readings were taken from the Nilometer at 
Memphis.^ This reduction of the maximum overflow necessary to 
obtain "bumper crops" from fourteen to twelve cubits represents a 
deepening of the canal beds throughout and especially at the mouth, 
or Nile entrance, of each canal. The shoveling by hand necessary to 

^ Dio Cassius 51. 17: -Hiv re atroro/iwlav koI rd xP^MA'to. 

* U. Wilcken, Papyruskunde, GrundgQae, I, No. 1, 186-87, 308-69. 

' Suetonius AugiutiUt chap. 18. ^ Wilcken, op. eit,, I, 186. 

* SuetoniuB, op, cit,: lU feradorem habilioremgue annonae urbieae redderei. 

* Wilcken, op, eit, ' Strabo xvii. 1. 3. 

*L. Borchardt, "Nilmesser und Niktanda-markeD," Ahhandlungen der Preui^ 
Slacken Akademie, 1906, p. 50. 
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accomplish this could be carried on only at such a time as would 
least discommode the peasants in the agricultural work of the year. 
This would be from the period of the harvest up to the high flood 
of the following agricultural year, that is, roughly calculated, from 
the end of April to September.^ It would seem, therefore, to have 
been a task of more than one year's duration. 

The reorganisation of the canal system under Augustus was 
assigned by Dio to Augustus himself during his stay in Egypt in 
30 B.C.' The statement of Strabo, however, shows that Dio has here 
no chronological value. For, if the work had been done in 30 b.c., 
the change in the required rise of the Nile necessary to produce good 
crops would have appeared in the prefecture of Cornelius Gallus in 
29 B.C. The project is usually placed by modem historians in the 
prefecture of Gains Petronius.* This is done because of Strabo's 
statement that the rise of eight to fourteen cubits produced satisfac- 
tory to excellent crops in the time of Petronius' prefecture (It' ixdiwu 
Si ip^oPTos rijs x^P^s) . Strabo, however, nowhere ascribes the actual 
work to Petronius. For reasons which foUow I am convinced that 
the actual supervision and responsibility of the cleaning of the canals 
fell, for the greater part, upon Aelius Gallus when he was prefect 
of Egypt. 

When dealing with the alluvial plain of the Tigris-Euphrates basin 
about Babylon, Strabo shows an unusually clear knowledge of the 
whole process of river irrigation.^ He has a perfectly clear concep- 
tion of the paramount difficulty which arises in maintaining such a 
system in a low alluvial plain — namely, silting. He first makes a 
brief statement about the Tigris-Euphrates basin, to the effect that 
Alexander destroyed the barrages erected by the Persians in the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers: 

He also gave his attention to the canals. For the Euphrates overflows 
at the beginning of the summer, commencing to rise from the springtime 

>The danger to the dykes from the high Nile begins in Thoth (September) 
(P. Lend., I, 166f.). Thereafter the year to Pachon (May) is filled with repairing 
dykes, irrigating, weeding, etc. The dyke-tax receipts of the papyri show that this 
government work was carried on from Pachon into Thoth — May into September. 

* Dio Cassius 51. 18. 1. 

* It is so placed by L. Cantarelli, La Serie dei PrefeUi di EgiJUo (Rome: Reale 
Aocedemia dei Lincei, 1006), pp. 17-18, and by Borchardt, op. cU,, p. 50. 

« Strabo xvi. 1. 9, 10. 
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when the snows of Armenia melt. Necessarily, therefore, the arable land 
would become swampy and be submerged if someone did not divert the 
overflow of the stream and the excess of water by making ditches and by 
canals, just as is done with the water of the Nile in Egypt.^ 

This statement is followed by a fairly scientific disquisition upon the 
silting up of canals.' It is general in tone, but more applicable in its 
particulars to the Nile Valley than to the Tigris-Euphrates basin.' 
Moreover, the likening of the situation in the Babylonian region to 
that of the Nile focuses the reader's attention thereafter rather upon 
Egypt than upon Babylonia. 

Strabo realizes and expresses clearly the diflSculties. The first is 
the continual process of silting up of the ditches. As a result of this, 
the lowlands of the delta, rd xpds rS OaXtLrrg ireSla, become swampy 
and overgrown with reeds. "It is not perhaps possible to prevent 
such flooding altogether; but it is the part of good governors (^rc- 
lihviav) to render as much aid as they can." Strabo goes on to state 
that the methods of preventing inundation are two: first, to check 
superfluous overflow by diking the river in (^/x^pifct) ; secondly, to 
prevent the filling up of the canals which the current causes, by 
cleaning them out and opening up theirmouths. Wheredid Strabo get 
his accurate understanding of the methods of river irrigation and its 
difliculties ? Since no knowledge has come down to us of any ancient 
scientific treatise upon the subject, the answer must be found in his 
trip through Egypt with Aelius Gallus, one of the prefects during the 
first decade of Egjrpt's existence as a Roman province. Aelius Gallus 
was Strabo's friend and companion. Strabo was with him when he 
was prefect of Egypt and traveled southward with him as far as 
Syene and the boundaries of Ethiopia.^ He also records that he 
visited the vicinity of Thebes and listened to the "vocal Menmon" 
when traveling in the train of Gallus.^ The natural presumption is 
that personal observation in Egypt when traveling with his friend 

^Ibid,, {9. *Ibid., §{9, 10. 

* In fact, Herodotus, i. 193 tells us that the Tigris and Euphrates do not of their 
own accord overflow the grain lands. On the contrary, the water must be lifted either 
by hand or by machines. 

^ Strabo ii. 5. 12: di^p 0lXot iifuw koL iraipot AfXiof FdXXor. 

. * Strabo zvii. 1. 46: KArfd ik Topiip iirl tQp r&rvp firriL TdWov AOdov jcoi rod 
wX^Sovt tQw avvhrrtav a&rf tpDitap re jcai trrparutrQp vtpl &paw wpi&TfiP 4JK0v<ra roO 
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Aelius Gallus gave him his intimate acquaintance with the work 
which a good ruler must do in cleaning out a canal system. This 
presumption is strengthened by two indications in his general treatise 
on irrigation quoted above. He speaks of "the river" (Torafibv, 
xvi. 1. 10), not "the rivers," as would be the case were he dealing 
with the Babylonian district. Furthermore, iiyefi&p is the term 
regularly used by the Elgyptian subjects in speaking of their prefect 
of Egypt and points strongly to an Egyptian source. 

Strabo's knowledge of the activities required of a good governor 
in connection with an irrigation system (he has in mind the Nile 
system) and his presence in Eg3rpt with Aelius Gallus seem to me to 
stand in a clear relationship. The credit for the actual guidance of 
the work of reorganizing the system I am constrained to ascribe, for 
the greater part, to the prefect Aelius Gallus. 

The results of this reorganization appeared, in the prefecture of 
Gains Petronius, as is clear from Strabo's statement. The order of 
the prefects would therefore be Aelius Gallus followed by Gaius 
Petronius. Our results bring an independent confirmation of 
Mommsen's decision,^ made on the basis of other evidence, that 
Aelius Gallus preceded Petronius, as against the older chronology 
(based upon Josephus, Ant. Jud., XY, 307), which placed Petronius 
before Gallus. The chronology now generally accepted for the first 
three prefectures is as follows: ComeUus Gallus, 2^27 B.C.; Aelius 
Gallus, 27-24 B.C.; Gaius Petronius, 24-? b.c* The unsuccessful 
Arabian expedition of Aelius Gallus occupied both him and the 
soldiers of Egypt for about ten to twelve months in 26-24 B.C.* The 
bulk of the work of canal reorganization, since Suetonius expressly 
states that it was done with the aid of the soldiers, must be placed 
in the years 27-26 B.C., with the possibility of adding 28 B.C. under 
Cornelius Gallus for the beginning of it, and the year 25 B.C. for its 
completion, probably with Egyptian corvee labor. In the last half 
of 24 B.C., when Petronius became prefect, the surplus crop of the 
Egyptian agricultural year of Choiak to Payni (Novembei>-May) 

1 Mommaen, Res gestae divi Augusti, 2d ed., pp. 106-7. For the literature upon 
this question see Gardthausen, Augtutus und seine Zeit (Leipiig, 1891), II, 447 if. 

' Mommsen, op. cii., p. 106; L. Cantarelli, op. cit., pp. 15-18. The end of the 
prefecture of Petronius is uncertain. 

* See Gardthausen, op. cit., and Johannes Schmidt, PhiioU>g%u, XLIV, 465. 
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of the year 25-24 was at bis disposal for the sale of grain made to his 
friend Herod in the second year of the famine in Palestine.^ The 
need of the east seems to have swallowed up the surplus left in this 
year after the requirements of the native population of Egypt and 
the Roman legions in service there had been supplied. Therefore in 
23 B.C. Augustus was compelled to buy grain for the twelve largesses 
made in that year.' In 22 B.C., when the food situation at Rome was 
such that it could be called a ''danger" and regarded with ''fear/' 
Augustus accepted the curatio annanae and relieved the situation "at 
his own expense" (rats ifiais SaTtvais) within a few da3rs.' The 
expenditure of 23 B.C. is listed in the account of money expenditures 
in chapter 15 of the Res gestae. This one of the year 22 is not so 
listed, though it was "at my expense." Available for Augustus in 
the granaries of Ostia would be the surplus of the Egyptian rentals 
in grain of the harvest of 24-23 B.C., which would be collected in 
Egypt during the summer and fall months of 23 B.C., when the flood 
was on, the canals full, and the transport from the viUages to the 
Nile granaries possible. The grain would be in Alexandria some 
time in the fall and thence shipped to Rome late in the year 23 B.C. 
Again it must be the rentals in kind from his Egyptian properties 
which were the source of his contributions of grain in the grain and 
money avpriiitLSy made sometimes to 100,000 people, sometimes to 
more, and occurring at intervals after 18 b.c.^ So the cleaning of 
the ditches in Egypt meant to Augustus the possibility of steadying 
the city grain supply at any time. It is small wonder that he con- 
sidered it expedient to make travel in Egypt for his family and for 
senators especially difficult and that he gave the land a peculiar place 
in his organization. 

UNivBBsnT OF Wisconsin 

1 JoaephuB, ArU, Jud., XV, 307. 

* Mon, Aney., chap. 15. 

* Ibid,, chap. 5. 

* Ibid., chap. 18, 8t9 hr4\tiro¥ al di|[|i6]<ruu rp&roSot, SXKort nkw 94Ka fivptd^ipt 
dX[Xore] 9i r\tloai¥ o'tcrtirdf Kal dp7vpiicdt (rvrrd^is ix r^t ifA^s inrdp^Has Idctfica. 
Mommaen's aasumption that these grain and money contributions were paid to 
100,000 or more individuals in the provinces (Bbm gestae*, p. 77) at various times, to 
cover their inability to meet the tribute payments, is absolutely inadmissible. On 
the same page Mommsen suggests the correct explanation — ^namely, that these con- 
tributions must be connected with the ewra annonae of 22 b.o. 
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Tbe tl»e<M7 tiitt OdjniMM VIM of^^ 
eiitty §iUm0Uy€ to tbcwe wbo vicb to find eoiiie iiQnBlaal 
to tbe itoy of tbe Odtfrneg. Cnmer in bis J^rMbriii:, HP, 173, 
fldvoeatod tbe tb^oiy tbat O&ymttm im the year- or tbe 
uod be Imm baeo foUowed by mftiqr of the leaden in IMIfmr 
abio* ao that bia auceeation baa ptiaand over into audi a ^^tmAmwA 
work aa Beloelf a OrUddtdu GetddehUf l^ 100, aa a anqde and 

Hnn n a J i ft^ fa4^« 

Profeaaor Bienrad, Mfkneboi, 1010, givea a aorvey of the Iitoatore 
and aeea in tbe earlieat form of tbe poem, Der Urtnythus der Odynet^ 
i\m deaeriptbm of tbe manner by which the smi-god after many 
atrugglea reaebad tbe earth, and he namea this earliest form Des 
SonnsngaUe$ Erdmfahri, Penelope in bia theory ia the earth, and 
Odyaaeua ia tbe aun-god kept back from bia bride, the earth, by the 
cold and tbe atorma of winter, while bia wife is beset by the suitors, 
wbo are really tbe days of the winter. Menrad supports his theory 
by oompoaing a poem of nearly two thousand verses on this theme, 
which poem ha regards aa resembling the Urmyihua der Odyssee. 

Tbe fact that tbe number twelve is so prominent in the Odyssey 
in the main prop by which this theory is supported. Od3n38eus 
nails with twelve ships, representing the twelve months which 
accompany the god of the year as he moves through the seasons, 
and when he returns he destroys the suitors, the days of the winter, 
and shoots through the twelve ax-heads, which represent the twelve 
months of the year, while his arrows are the rays of the sun. 

Odysseus returns as a beggar, since the poet regarded the sun-god 
as weakened by the powers of winter. The following quotation 
from Altenburg, quoted by Menrad approvingly (p. 7), gives the 
essence of the matter: 

Seine Qemahlin, eine ESrdgOttin, werde von 118 Freiem und deren 
Begleitem bedriingt, das aeien die 118 Wintertage, die mit 3 multipliiiert, 
da* Moniljahr hilden, Aber der Sonnengott Odysseus orschdne, irdheh 
iCiUiuuoAi* FuLOMMY Xllt J«ly% Itll] SI4 
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yoin Winter geschw&cht, daher in Bettlertracht; er siege Qber die Freier und 
erldse die Erde vom Winter. Der Meisterschuss durch die 12 Axte bezeichne 
des Sonnengottes sieghaftes Vordringen durch die 12 Monate oder die 12 
Bilder des Tierkreises. Die getdteten Freier werden in den Hades gefOhrt, 
dii. die Wintertage veschwinden in der Unterwelt. 

It is evident that, if the twelve ax-heads are the twelve months 
of the year and the sun-god passes through these twelve months, he 
will be in precisely the same position he occupied when he started; 
hence, if the god were weakened by the forces of winter before he 
started through the circle of the months, he would ag^n be in that 
condition and still be imable to enjoy the summer with his wife. 
Worse than this is the fact that Odysseus, if the sim-god, slew his 
own companions, since it was the sun-god who went to Zeus in order 
to beg destruction for the companions of Odysseus, and he was the 
most faithless of all leaders, since their sin was largely his fault, for 
just at the moment of their greatest temptation he went to a secluded 
place and took a nap. 

It is not so much the absurdities of such theories which I wish 
to attack as their gross ignorance of Homer and the repeated mis- 
statements of simple and easily ascertained facts. 

Menrad, p. 26, discusses the meaning of Circe and assumes that 
the twelve companions of Odysseus are the twelve months and that 
the animals into which they are changed are the signs of the Zodiac. 
On p. 42 he repeats the statement that Odysseus with twelve com- 
panions visited Circe: ''Die Mondgottin Kirke, die vergebens an 
seinen zwolf Gef&hrten und an ihm ihren Zauber erprobt." 

Here Menrad need be in no doubt as to the number of followers 
with Odysseus when he visited Circe, since this is one of the few 
passages in which Homer is definite — ^in fact, the one passage in the 
Odyssey that gives us a clue to the number of followers on the same 
ship with Odysseus. When Odysseus and his companions had met 
with repeated disasters, they decided not to run the risk of going 
in a body to search for the cause of the smoke which Odysseus had 
seen rising in this unknown island; they therefore divided themselves 
into two groups, one of which was to remain, the other to make the 
search. Homer explicitly says that the group which went had 
twenty-two men and the leader Eurylochus {k 208). If the other 
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group was as large, then the entire number with OdyBseus, when he 
came to the island and during the year with Circe, was forty-five. 
Thus it seems that Odysseus must have had about sixty men on his 
ship when he left Troy, and this is what we might assume from the 
Catalogue of the Ships. 

What can we say for the care and accuracy of a writer who calmly 
passes over these definite figures and bases an argument on the twelve 
followers who accompanied Odysseus to the home of Circe ? 

Again, while discussing the Sirens, he assumes that Odysseus, 
the year-god, and his twelve companions, the twelve months, passed 
the Sirens (p. 32): ''Der Sonnengott vermochte ihren Gesang 
schadlos zu hdren — das Anbinden war gar nicht ndtig — aber seine 
12 Genossen als niedrigere Wesen waren taub fur solche Muaik." 
Here again the number twelve is a pure assumption, since it could 
not be that Odysseus had still twelve companions if he had had twelve 
companions when with Circe, since the poet tells in detail of the death 
and burial of Elpenor, the poor fellow who while intoxicated had 
fallen from the roof. The whole story of Odysseus shows that he 
had a fairly large following at the time he sailed or rowed by the 
Sirens, since he soon lost six of his men to Scylla, and there seems to 
have been a large number with him when the cattle of Helius were 
slain and when his sailors were shipwrecked. If he had forty-five 
companions, as Homer says, when he visited Circe, then he had 
forty-four when they passed the Sirens, and thirty-eight at the island 
of the sun. These numbers seem to fit the entire narrative. 

Polyphemus, according to Menrad, is the raging storm of winter; 
the rams and the goats are the hail and the snow. The six com- 
panions eaten by the monster are the six months of winter (p. 36) : 
"Er verschlingt sechs seiner Genossen, d.h. sechs Monate des 
nordischen Jahres gehoren ihm, und erst mit Hilfe der sechs Sommer- 
monate gelingt es dem Sonnengott den Unhold zu bewaltigen, ihm 
das eine Auge zu blenden.'' Here again the poet is ignored, since 
it is definitely stated that Odysseus was helped by four companions 
when he blinded the monster: i 335, riaaapes, avrip iyd) TifAvros 
/i€rd TouTLP {K^^riv. The bald assumption that Polyphemus and 
the Cyclopes belong to the far north is not in accord with the plain 
language of Homer, for he pictures their country as one of semi- 
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tropical fertility where flocks find abundant food growing wild, where 
wheat, barley, and vines flourish without the aid of man. The 
poet then imagines what the land might do under proper cultivation, 
since the vineyards might flourish the entire year through and be 
imperishable. All this has nothing to do with a land where winter 
rules absolutely one-half of the year. 

To quote one more statement (p. 7) : " Seine Gemahlin werde von 
118 Freiem und deren Begleitem bedr&ngt; das seien die 118 Winter- 
tage, die mit drei multiplizert, das Mondjahr bilden." Homer, 
however, is very definite in his statement of the number of suitors 
and gives the number as 108 (t 247). It seems strange indeed that 
a theory which risks its all on numbers should give so little heed to 
what these numbers really are! I have no desii^ to be severe on 
Professor Menrad beyond others, since he is simply putting in 
compact form the arguments of a whole series of higher critics, and 
higher criticism is only vaguely connected with a knowledge or 
appreciation of Homer; hence, when once an error is started, higher 
criticism is helpless to correct it, for how could it be corrected unless 
one read Homer ? 

This paper would end here except for the fact that this sun-god 
theory has crept into histories and handbooks and therefore demands 
a more extended treatment. 

The number twelve, which is the one great fact of this theory, 
is peculiarly well fitted for dactylic poetry, since it is found in each 
of the following forms: SvoKald€Ka, dvoKoLSeK^ 5ucb$€«ca, fiiKoSeic', 
Si)S€Ka, 5cb6€ic'; and it is constantly used for a vague or indefinite 
number. The wide use of this numeral is not confined to Odysseus 
and the Odyssey, for a glance at Gehnng's Index will show that it is 
used more often in the Iliad than in the later poem. 

The gods spent twelve days with the Aethiopians (A 425). Ajax 
had twelve ships (B 557) and Odysseus had a like number (B 637). 
The Trojans vowed twelve oxen to Athena if she would be merciful 
and save them from the Greeks (Z 93, 274, 308). Agamemnon 
offered twelve horses to Achilles if he would forget his anger (I 123, 
265). Diomede slew twelve of the sleeping Thracians (K 488, 560). 
The corslet of Agamenmon had twelve stripes of gold (A 25). Iphid- 
amas, the son of Antenor, came to assist the Trojans with twelve 
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ships (A 228). Neleus, the father of Nestor, had twelve sons 
(A 692). Ajax in defending the ships slew twelve of the Trojans 
(0 746). When Achilles appeared and shouted from the trench, 
twelve warriors perished in the ensuing panic (2 230). Achilles 
vowed to slay twelve young Trojans before the pyre of Patroclus 
(S 336). The twelve steeds already promised to the angry warrior 
if he would relent were brought into the presence of Achilles (T 244). 
The mares of Dardanus bore twelve colts to Boreas (T 225) . Achilles 
seized the twelve Trojan youths whom he vowed as an offering at 
the pyre of Patroclus (* 27). Lycaon was twelve days at Troy 
when he fell into the hands of Achilles ($ 81). Achilles slew the 
twelve Trojans according to his vow (* 22, 175, 181). Achilles 
insulted for twelve days the body of Hector (0 31, 413). When 
Priam prepared to take with him a ransom for the corpse of his son, 
he took 12 -xKaivas, 12 rdn-i^ras, 12 ^dpca, 12 x^rcSvas (Q 229). Niobe 
had twelve children (Q 603). Achilles agreed to a truce for the 
burial of Hector and that there should be no fighting until the twelfth 
day (Q 667, 781). OdyBseus is connected with but a single one of 
all these references to the number twelve, and that is with the 
reference to his twelve ships; but he is not peculiar in this, since 
Ajax and Iphidamas have a like number. Achilles, as can be easily 
noted, is connected with nearly half of these references. 

Clearly there is little warrant for assuming that Odysseus was 
regarded as a sun-god in the Iliad. 

Twelve is hardly more freely used in the Odyssey than the number 
twenty and is no more significant. Athena advised Telemachus 
to get a ship and twenty oarsmen and to go in search for tidings of 
his father (a 280). The nurse, Eurycleia, was purchased by Laertes 
at the price of twenty oxen (a 431). Telemachus demanded of the 
suitors that he be given a ship and twenty oarsmen (jS 212). When 
Telemachus prepared to go in search for tidings of his father, he 
ordered the nurse to get ready for him twenty measures of barley 
08 355). When the Ithacans gathered in the assembly, the seer 
predicted that Odysseus would return in the twentieth year {fi 175). 
Menelaus was detained for twenty days in the island Pharos (5 360). 
Aegisthus awaited the returning Agamemnon with an ambush of 
twenty men (5 530). The suitors with twenty men laid an ambush 
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for TelemachuSy planning to slay him as he returned from searching 
for his father (5 778). Zeus foretold that Od3r8seu8 should reach the 
land of the Phaeacians on the twentieth day (c 34). Odysseus felled 
twenty trees from which he made the raft with which he sailed from 
the presence of Calypso (e 244). The wine by means of which 
Odysseus intoxicated the Cyclops required twenty measures of water 
to one of itself (t 209). The stafif of the Cyclops was as large as the 
mast of a twenty-oared vessel (t 322). A person with twenty hands 
and twenty feet could neither moimt nor stand upon the rock inhab- 
ited by Scylla (/i 78). Twenty suitors came from Zacynthus (ir 250). 
Twenty geese were eating grain in the yard of Odysseus (r 536). 
Twenty servants went to the spring in order to fetch water at the 
command of Eurycleia (v 158). It was proposed by Eurymachus 
that the suitors appease the anger of Odysseus by each bringing to 
him the value of twenty oxen (x 57). No refrain is so often heard 
in the Odyssey as that Odysseus will or has returned in the twentieth 
year. 

The hero, it is true, had twelve ships, he took with him twelve 
companions to the cave of the Cyclops, and he shot through the 
twelve ax-heads, but he was gone twenty years, he put to sea on a 
craft made from twenty trees, he reached the land of the Phaeacians 
in twenty da3rs, his son went to search for him with twenty com- 
panions, and twenty men lay in ambush for the returning Telem- 
achus; hence it is unreasonable to say that the number twelve 
in the Odyssey has any peculiar importance. If an argument for 
the belief that Odysseus is a sun-god is to be based on the Odyssey, 
it must rest on some other foundation than that of numbers. 

Do the adventures of that hero give any warrant for the belief 
that Odysseus is a sun-god or Helius himself ? 

He sailed from Troy with twelve ships, and these ships are 
assumed to be the twelve months; then each ship should carry the 
days of the month as its crew and there should be something like 
thirty on board. But, since his own ship still had forty-five and the 
hero himself when they came to the island of Circe, it is clear that 
no juggling can arrive at a number fitting such an hypothesis. 

When Odysseus and his companions were shut up in the cave of 
the Cyclops, the poet tells how "wailing they awaited the divine 
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dawn," and how during the day the monster drove his herds to 
pasture, and how as evening came on he drove them back to their 
fold. Thus the sun set and day came and went, even though the 
sun-god, the god of day, was shut up and helpless in the cave. We 
are told how, after Poljrphemus had been blinded, Odysseus and his 
companions groaned as they awaited the coming of the day — a 
strange thing for a god to do, since he is the very god who brought 
the day. 

WhOe Od3r8seus and his companions, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Circe, were on their way to Hades, they came first to the 
land of the Cimmerians, a land to which the rsys of the sun have 
never come (X 14) : 

frAfc & KiftfiMputv SofSpw Sif fm re voXif re, 
-^yn tad vf^ikfi xuoaXvfifkafOi' oliSc vor' ovrovs 
^cXcog ^omOww KofraJUptatrtu Axrwunrwy 
oM* hfwir^ tof aru)(ffn vpos cvpavov dumpoarruj 
cr[ff Sr^ itf &lf M yoZdy Aw^ cmpaj^6B€i^ wpvrp&wifrau 

This is a strange conception if Odysseus is only the sun-god making 
his yearly course to Hades, since this visit is then merely the poetic 
e3q)re8sion for mid-winter, and so he must pierce to the land of the 
Cimmerians twice each year with his beams, once when going to 
Hades and once when returning. If Homer had taken especial pains 
to make impossible the sun-^od theory, he could not have used 
plainer language, for how could the sun-god in his yearly course 
visit those people whom he never visits 7 

At the meeting of the mother and son in Hades, the mother 
urges him to return with all speed back to the light: X223, dXXd 
0&ixr5€ rkxi^ra XtXaUo. The poet knows of no other source for the 
light, the day, than the sun, and, if Odysseus is the sun, the earth 
has no light, for the light of the earth has gone down to Hades. His 
mother does not urge him to hasten back wUh the light, but to hasten 
back to the light; thus the light exists where he is not, is independent 
of him, and he is not connected with the light, hence is not the sun-god. 

When the companions of Odysseus slay the cattle of the sun, 
Helius at once demands vengeance and threatens to go down to 
Hades and shine among the dead if the crime committed by the 
companions of Odysseus is not fully avenged. But Odysseus has 
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just come from Hades, and if he be the sun-god he is threatening 
as a last extremity the very thing he has abeady done, and the thing 
he does every year. It should be noticed that the threat involves, 
not only his going down to Hades, but his shining there; yet no 
verse in the Odyssey can be construed so as to make Odysseus shine 
with light while he was in Hades. 

And finally, if Odysseus is another form of Helius, then he 
brought destruction on his own followers, and had Zeus slay his 
veteran and faithful companions for deeds due to his own negligence, 
and he beyond all others deserves the motto a6rdp firfXa KaiooL (f)$€lpov<n 

The sun-god theory violates the most simple teachings of Homer 
and is founded, for the most part, upon misapprehensions and 
misstatements of facts and numbers clearly expressed and easily 
understood. 

The first word of the Odyssey, ivSpa, shows that the poet had no 
intention of telling the story of a god and that in his thought Odysseus 
was thoroughly human. 

No field of research or imagination is so easy to work or so free 
from limitations as the field of myths and of origins. One man 
writes a book to show that Odysseus was once a wolf, another to 
prove that he was the sun, so that I make no apology for starting 
in another field this theory of my own — ^a theory which does not 
depend on misuse of numbers or on assumed facts. 

Our own Civil War is only a sun-myth, being the popular expres- 
sion for the struggle of the seasons, the white troops representing the 
days, the colored troops the nights. The four years are the four 
seasons; during the first three, the autumn, the winter, and the 
spring, the South held back the North, but failed during the fourth — 
that is, during the summer. The sun-god is none other than General 
Lee, whose invasion of Pennsylvania is the poetic expression of the 
northward movement of the sim. The three days' battle at Gettys- 
burg represents the three days of the summer solstice when the sun 
moves neither north nor south; these days of battle were the first 
three days of July, while General Lee's retrograde movement began 
on the fourth. These dates may seem disturbing, but they flood 
the theory with light, for if we change them from the Gregorian to the 
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Julian calendar we shall find that Lee started southward June 22 — , 
that isy on the very day when the sun tiuns from the Tropic of 
Cancer. This also gives a definite clue to the time when General 
Lee, or the sun-god, was first worshiped, since his retreat must fall 
on the day when in the Julian calendar the retrograde movement 
began; hence his worship began about two thousand years ^ ago, or 
at about the time of the introduction of the Julian calendar. Later, 
sacred days were set apart for his worship and in many places 
images^ were erected in his honor by those who had forgotten the 
story of his divine origin. When the twentynsecond of June began 
to draw away from the time of the Summer solstice, owing to the 
error of the Julian calendar, men lost the feeling for the nature of this 
sun-god, but it was the change from the Julian to the Gregorian 
calendar which finally and fully obscured the divine origin of this 
national hero. 

NOBTBWBSTSBN UNIVBBSITT 

^ It 18 to be Doted that all theae inuMEes are wfaiekered, the whiakexB, of Goune, lep- 
reeentang the nys of the sun. See also Mias Jane Haniaon'a diacueaion of "The Head 
of John the Baptiat" in recent numbers of the CloBneal Review. 



THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RESTRICTIVE QUI AND 

QUOD CLAUSES 

Bt Jifrbbson EufOBB 

We have first to note the use of the simple relative in the sense of 
an indefinite or generalizing one. This idiom, familiar in Greek, has 
been somewhat neglected in Latin. It is well illustrated in the lan- 
guage of law, of which it is, indeed, a characteristic. If one examines 
the texts contained in Bruns's ForUeSy he finds that quicuinque and 
guisquis appear, comparatively speaking, but rarely, their places being 
taken by the forms of qui. This is shown in Lex agr. 71: ''quam 
pecuniam qui agrum publicum emit .... populo dare debet, "^ and 
in Lex Cornelia i. 33: ''quam in quisque decuriam lectus erit, is in 
ea curia viator esto."* In Lex Ursonensis xciii. 20 : " quicumque duo- 
vir creatus erit quive praefectus ab duoviro .... relictus erit,"' we 
have qui repeating a preceding quicumque, showing the equivalence of 
the two words. So with quod in Lex Acilia 58: ''ab eo quod quisque 
petet .... id praetor .... indices aestumare iubeto."^ In the 
literary sources this usage is noted by the grammarians' for different 
periods, but details showing its precise range and the conditions 
under which it appears have not, as it seems, been worked out. 

A somewhat special form of the idiom is the use of the pronoun 
with a dependent genitive. Cases of this occur in ^terature, but, 
like the construction in general, it receives its best illustration in legal 
texts where clearness and precision of language are the special aim. 
I will give a few examples with quij the first showing that the con- 
struction was not unknown in Oscan: Leges Oscae Tabulae Bantinae 
23, ''alio famelo in ei(tuo) sivom, paei eizeis fust, .... tovtico 
estud," which in the Latin translation is, "cetera familia, et pecunia 
tota, quae eius erit .... publica esto";* Lex Acilia 27, "ea 
nomina quei petiverit .... quel eorum volet, .... describendi is 
praetor potestatem facito";^ Lex Falcidia 1-2, "qui cives Romani 

1 BroiiB, p. 84. « Ibid., p. 68. • Bruns, p. 52. 

> Ibid., p. 90. » Cf. KQhner, 849, 12. ^ Ibid,, p. 64. 

• Ibid,, p. 130. 
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sunt, qui eorum .... testamentum facere volet . . . . ius potes- 
tasque esto";^ Lex Malacitana bdv. 30, ''omnes .... qui eorum 
liberati non sunt, erunt .... obligatisunto"; t&td.,lx. 41/' per quern 
eorum de quibus iivirorum quaestorumve comitiis suffragrium ferri 
oportebit, steterit quominus recte caveatur, eius qui comitia habebit, 
ne rationem habeto."^ To these may be added some examples with 
quod: Lex Acilia 67, "quod eius is reus non solvent, ab iis prae- 
dibus .... pecunia exigatur";* Lex agr. 5,- 'ager publicus, . . . . 
quod eius extra urb^m Romam est, quod eius in urbe oppido vico est, 
quod eius iiivir dedet adsignavit / . . . publicus esto'^ Lexagr. 26, 
" pro eo pecore, quod eius in callibus vieisve publicis pastimi impulsum 
itineris causa erit nequid populo neive publicano dare debeto"f 
Lex agr. 39, '4d sententia pronuntiato quod eius .... maxsiune 
verum esse comperrit","* Lex agr. 95, ''quodque in eo agro vini oleive 
fiet " f Lex Antonia i. 17 : '* quodque earum rerum ieis consulibus iei 
habuerunt .... habeanf; Edicta praetorum x. 6, "in int^rum 
restituam quod eius per leges .... licebit",*" tbtd., xliii. 13 c, 
"si de ea re satis datum est, quod eius cautum sit ... . vim fieri 
veto."* 

In these examples it is to be noted that the genitive represents a 
whole (a thing, a group of things or persons) of which the relative 
expresses a part. Considered in their relation to the sentence it is 
the function of these clauses to limit the application of the predicate 
to a certain section of the subject. Thus in the passage from Lex agr. 
5 the legal provision which the predicate embodies does not relate 
to the whole of the ager publiais, but only to such parts as are marked 
off by the quodreiiia clauses. This Umiting function, though assisted 
by the presence of the genitive, depends ultimately on the relative 
and the fact that it is used in this indefinite or generalizing sense. 
The clauses thus form a special category both in form and in function. 

To this category, in my view, are to be referred the clauses which 
are usually called restrictive. In some of these the relative still 
appears with a dependent genitive as in Cic. Fam. v. 8. 5, and AU. 
xi. 12. 4, "tu tamen velim ne intermittas, quod eius facere poteris, 

^ Bruzw. p. 110. « Ihid., p. 76. v Ibid., p. 88 

> Ibid., p. 152. • J&id., p. 78. • Ibid., p. 217. 

I Ibid., p. 60. • Ibid., p. 81. • Ibid., p. 232. 
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scribere ad me." So we have in Lex Ursonensis Ixxx, "rei rationen 
decurionibus reddito .... quod eius fieri poterit";^ and in Edictum 
Augusti 25, "quod eius sine dolo malo fiat."^ It is thus practically 
certain that this genitive (whether expressed or only felt) was 
originally a part of all the restrictive clauses. It follows from this 
that the relative itself must in all these cases have had a generalizing 
force, since otherwise it would not naturally admit of a dependent 
genitive. Moreover, the function of the two sets of clauses is virtu- 
ally the same. The idea of restriction is merely the limitation of the 
predicate of the sentence to the range of the restrictive clause; its 
affirmation is valid only within this range. This is the purpose of 
quod possum, potero, potui, quod in me est, futt, quod ad me aUinet, 
quod sciam, quod audierim, and the like; it is also the purpose of the 
quodreius clauses in such sentences as "ager publicus, quod extra 
urbe Romam est ... . privatus est,"' and in "integrum restituam 
quod eius per leges .... licebit."* Nor is there any essential 
difference (except the mode) between the relative clauses in "omnium 
oratorum quos quidem ego cognoverim acutissimum"* and "omnes 
. . . . qui eorum Uberati sunt .... obligati sunto."* The relation 
I am here pointing out has been obscured by the fact that the stereo- 
typed phrases have for the most part lost the genitive of the personal 
pronoun, but it also makes clear that, considered with respect to their 
function in the sentence, the restrictive clauses constitute a much 
larger class than the grammarians have given us to understand. 

We are now in a position to deal with the subjunctive which with 
one exception^ occurs in all the stereotyped forms. If the view is 
correct that the introductory relative is indefinite or generalizing, it 
follows that all these clauses are conditional, and that all of them have 
the possibility of the subjunctive. This fact at once accounts for 
the subjunctive in a large number of restrictive clauses, especially 
those relating to the future. I will give some examples. An excel- 
lent one is Cic. Fam. xvi. 4. 2, f'sumptu ne parcas ulla in re quod ad 

1 Jbid.t p. 129; cf. Lex Ursonensis Izz and Izxi, p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 250. • Lex agr. 5. « Edicts praet. z. 6. » Cic. BrtU. 48. 180. 

• Lex Mun. Mai. Izziv. 30 (Bruns, p. 152). 

' Quod ad me aUintt; Hale's view that the indicative only is found with certain 
predicate is erroneous. 
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valetudinem opus sit/' where quod opus sit^si quid opus ait. < To be 
understood in the same way is Lex agr. 2, ''qui .... agrum . . • • 
sumpsit .... quod non modus maior siet quam quantum unum 
hominem .... ex lege .... sumere .... licuit."^ Here belong 
the quodrfiat clauses, as in Cic. Att. xiv. 16. 4, "et ipse, quod commodo 
tuo fiat, cum eo loquare";^ and in Lex Acil. 69, ''quoi pecuniam ex 
hac lege, quod sine pequlatu fiat, praetor .... darei iusserit .... 
dato";' and Lex Antonia i. 10, ''itaque ieis omnibus sueis legibus 
.... utei liceto, quod advorsus hanc legem non fiat."^ Similar to 
these are the two following examples: Cic. Fam. i. 1. 3, "decrevit ut 
regem reducas, quod commodo rei publicae facere possis," and Cic. 
Fam.iii. 5.4,'' sed quod commodo tuo fieri possit .... magni interest 
ut te videam." A passage somewhat out of the usual order is Lex 
Ursonensis Ixxxii. 38, "Quique iis rebus fructue erit, quod se emisse 
dicat, is in iuga singula .... HS C . . . . dare damnas esto.'** 
One of the best illustrations is Cato agr. 148. 1, "quod neque aceat 
neque muceat, id dabitur." These quotations with varying predi- 
cates illustrate the working of the less vivid condition in restrictive 
clauses. 

We may now go a step farther and apply this explanation to 
quod sciamf in sentences relating to the future. As shown by the 
development of the other clauses guod aciam represents an original 
quod etus aciam, quod being not a cognate accusative, but a so-called 
outer object in a kind of limited apposition with the subject, object, 
or general idea of the sentence. Its use in a future relation is illus- 
trated in Plaut. CapU 265, "non ero falsiloquos [i.e., nihil falsum 
dicam] quod sciam."^ This is only another way of saying, "If I 

1 Cf. Lex agr. 13; Collegium aquae 6 (Bruns, p. 394). 

«Cf. Cic. Fam. iv. 2. 4; xiii. 2. 1; xiii. 23. 2; xiv. 5. 1. Att. xiii. 11. 2. 

• Bruns, p. 70. 

• Ibid., p. 93; cf. Lex Acil. 45; Lex Mun. Salpensana 27; Edictum Augusti 25; 
Lex Luci Spolatini 8; Lex arae Augusti 14; Paul. Dig. xi. 5. 2. 1, quoted (and 
wrongly interpreted) by Kalb, Wegweiser, p. 124. 

• Bruns, p. 129. 

• Qtwd scio seems not to occur. Expressions of similar meaning with the indicative 
appear sporadically. Thus we find quae ( »as far as) mihi conacia mm (Ter. Bun. 
457) quod pulo (Cic. AU. 15. 2. 2.), quod aerUiunt (Lex Furfensis v. 10), and quod tid^o 
(Juvenal vi. 395), but I have found no case of quod ado. That it was not current 
speech seems further evidenced by the French que je aache. 

' Cf . Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin, p. 295. 
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should know anything of the matter to be false, I will not utter it." 
The same idea of a future contingency is in the restrictive qui clause 
used by Cicero in Cat. iv. 16, "servus est nemo, qui modo tolerabili 
condicione sit servitutis, qui non audaciam civium perhorrescat." 
In fact, it seems to be true that in all restrictive clauses relating to 
the future the subjunctive where it appears is sufficiently accounted 
for by the conditional character of the clause. 

We have stiU to explain the presence of restrictive clauses with 
the subjunctive in sentences relating to the present or the past. 
How does it come th^t quod sciam appears in these contexts with 
apparently a purely indicative meaning? (Cf. Cic. AU. xvi. 2. 4, 
9ed non venerat, qtuxi adam.) One way of approach is to suppose that 
we are dealing here with a different kind of subjunctive. I must 
confess that for a long time this appealed to me strongly, and I made 
every effort to find some original use of the subjunctive which could 
be adjusted to this particular situation. I was especially hopeful 
of the potential subjunctive as expressing possibiUty, but I found 
that my attempts to apply it to these clauses resulted in a fimda- 
mental contradiction. In fact, it might have been seen from the 
beginning that it was improbable a priori that two different uses of 
the subjunctive should be represented in the same construction. 

If this be the case, there remains only the hypothesis that qiu)d 
adam relating to the present and past is the outcome of its use in the 
future. Fortunately, this hypothesis, reasonable in itself, can be 
supported by several considerations. It implies (1) that quod sciam 
originated (and perhaps became stereotyped) in future contexts in 
sentences of the type of "omnem rem tibi narrabo, quod sciam," 
(2) that later it became transferred to other ranges of time, (3) that 
in adapting itself to the new environment it virtually lost its original 
modal significance. The first point offers no difficulty whatever; 
it is, indeed, what we might expect, seeing that the subjunctive here 
is perfectly appropriate and normal. The second step would be 
facilitated by the general requirements of everyday speech and in 
particular by the absence of qiu>d scio. The mode itself, if felt 
merely as giving a tinge of uncertainty to the clause, would not be 
altogether out of place. Still, it must be recognized that in time the 
clauses became indicative in meaning, but this modal transformation 
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is by no means strange. ''Mood," as a recent student of the sub- 
ject points out, ''varies with its surroundings; the meaning suggested 

by the context predominates Of all the inflectional variations 

of the verb it is the least definite in character and yields most readily 
to outside pressure."^ In Latin one has only to recall the relative 
clause of characteristic, which, though retaining the subjunctive 
form, has come to be a mere statement of fact. In clauses with 
friusquam and the like, where the action is anticipated and prepared 
for. Hale calls attention to the frequent use of the subjunctive to 
represent a real event. After Cicero's time and as early as livy the 
distinction between the subjunctive and indicative in this construc- 
tion broke down.* Hale has also called attention to the use of the 
subjunctive in the second person singular in general statements of 
fact. Here, so far as meaning is concerned, a subjunctive has passed 
into an indicative, the change affecting both dependent and inde- 
pendent clauses.' A similar process is illustrated in the change which 
has taken place in the vdim and vellem forms.^ These forms, through 
being subjected to new influences, have in certain cases become essen- 
tially indicative in meaning. There seems then to be no reason why 
a similar change under the circumstances should not have taken place 
in quod sdam, and also in other types of the restrictive clause when 
placed under like conditions. 

Stanford UNivEBsrrT 

* McWhorter, Proe. Amer. Phil. ABSociatiarit Vol. XLV, p. xxv. 

* Lot. Gram., 507, 4, n. 1. 

» CUu8. Pha., h 21 {. 

« Morris, "The Subjunctive in Independent Sentences in Plautus," Amer. Jour, 
Pha., XVIII, 133, 275. 285. 383. See also the present writer's Syntax of Certain Latin 
Verbe of Desire^ p. 76. 



ON A VENETIAN CODEX OF PLINY'S LETTERS 

Bt Elmer Tbuesdell Mbbbill 

In St. Mark's Library at Venice is a manuscript volume of 
miscellaneous content written on paper by various hands of the 
fifteenth century and officially designated as Lot. dasa. XL cod. 
XXXVII. An inscription of presentation on the last original 
page of the book (the binding is comparatively recent) professes 
to date from 1467/ but the parts of the book may well have been 
written and put together at a considerably earlier period in the 
fifteenth century. 

The contents of the book are as follows: 

foil. 1-51, Orationes M. TuUii CiceranU; 

foil. 52-62, Quoddam principittm AnUmii Lu8ci super oratianes tuUii; 

foU. 63-67, Thimeus tvUii; 

foil. 67-60, eiusdem de fato; 

foil. 72-91, C, Plinii Secundi Veranerma oratoria darissimi nonnvUae 

episiolae Ad Secundum et alioe feliciter incipiurU [Plin. 
Ep. I-II. 17 . 17 aeetate nam ante, where the writing breaks 
off at the end of page and fascicle, but with the catch- 
word meridiem in the lower margin, showing that once 
the text was, or was meant to be, farther continued]; 
C Pliniua Romano euo salutem. Post aliquot annos . . . 
centum milia contvierim [Plin. Ep. II. 1-4.2, without title 
of work or book. The writing ends at the bottom of a 
rectOy and the uerao is left blank]; 

Breuie aflotatio de duobuB pliniie ueronensibus oratoribus 
ex multia hinc coUeda per loha^iem Mane. Ver., followed 
by a columnar index of addresses in Plin. Ep. 1 (Ad 
aepticiumf Ad arrinium, etc.), flanked by a four-line 
metrical epitaph on either Pliny, and this succeeded by 
the text of the first book, without inscription for either 
work or book. At the end of letter 22 (letters 8, 12, 23, 
and 24 are omitted in both index and context) follows the 
colophon c. plinii aeaidi epietolarum liber primus explicit. 
Incipit liber seaidus. Then foUows Incipiunt capta 
libri secudif with a columnar index of addresses of letters 
in the second book, but no text; 
Cronicae martirorum pars. 

^See note in Dora Johnson's article, **The Manuscripts of Pliny's LeUen" in 
Ckuneal PhOohgy, VII (January. 1912), 71. 
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foU. 92-^3, 



foU. 94-102, 



foU. 106-121, 
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The intennediate folios for which no contents are noted are 
left blank. Four blank leaves also precede the first written folio, 
and fourteen blank leaves follow the last. I first examined the 
book and made excerpts from it in 1899, and a few years ago my 
pupil, the late Miss Dora Johnson, at my suggestion collated the 
Pliny parts for me. 

l^th regard to the letters of Pliny on foil. 72-91, I need say 
merely that the text is of a poor and contaminated type common 
enough in the fifteenth century and of no critical value. It may 
therefore be disregarded. But the text on foil. 92-102 (in a different — 
very crabbed — ^hand from that of the preceding text and on different 
paper) stands on quite another footing and deserves attention. With 
this alone the present article is concerned, and this extract is herein 
designated as m, the mark that I have assigned to it also in my 
critical edition of books I-IX of the Letters, the printing of which 
by Teubner was suspended midway in its course on the outbreak of 
the present war. 

I am inclined to think that m is, at least for Book I, an inde- 
pendent, uncontaminated, and moderately accurate copy of that 
Veronese archetype of the eight-book family of the Letters which 
Guarino carried off from Verona to Venice in 1419. This opinion 
of mine was recorded by Miss Johnson in her preliminary classi- 
fication of the MSS of Pliny's Letters referred to above (note on 
p. 259). That m is an inunediate copy (that is, made from the 
Verona MS itself, and not from a copy of it), I should hardly ven- 
ture to affirm; but at most only one copy probably intervened 
between m and the Veronensis. 

Of the Veronese tradition of the Letters I have treated in an 
earlier article in this journal,^ and I have indicated there and else- 
where^ that there is no other source for the extant eight-book tradi- 
tion of the Letters than this one MS, which had been l3ang in the 
chapter library at Verona since at least the tenth century.' But 

> **On the Eight-Book Tradition of Pliny's Letters in Verona," in CUutioal Phil- 
olooy, V (April, 1910). 175-88. 

> E.g., in my article on "The Tradition of Pliny's LeUere," in Clasneal Phiiotogy, 
X (January, 1915), &-25. 

* It may not be out of place to remark here that this conclusion was frankly out 
of accord with the published impressions of Professor Remigio Sabbadini, to whose 
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Guarino found that it needed much critical revision, and to this 
he set himself with great zeal. He put off his eager friends, who 
wanted a glimpse of the new wonder that had brought to light more 
than twice as many letters of Pliny as had heretofore been known, 
and when he finally did lend his MS around^ I think there is good 
reason to judge from his own correspondence, and from the condi- 
tion of the now extant MSS of the eight-book class, that it was his 
corrected copy and not the original that was supplied. The eight- 
book text that was spread abroad during the rest of the fifteenth 
century had generally as its basis the Guarinian recension of the 
Verona archetype and not that archetype itself. 

But a few copies of the Verona MS appear to have been made 
that show no trace of the revising hand of Guarino. One of these 
gives us m, which is unfortunately but a fragment; a second is D 
{Dreadensis D 166), which is complete; a third is, according to Miss 
Johnson's belief, HoUchamensia 396, about which I am not yet ready 
to express a judgment. It is of course possible that some or all 
of these, and perhaps other copies not now traceable, were made 
before Guarino acquired the MS; but antecedent probability is 
rather against this, and (though I am not a competent palaeographer) 
I should not be readily inclined, in the lack of expert opinion, to 
believe that so fine a piece of calligraphy as D, in the restored style 
of the fifteenth century, could have been executed before 1419, or 
was likely to be until the Veronese MS had assumed a position of 
importance. 

That m gives the tradition of the text in general agreement with 
D, but is from a common source with D instead of being a copy of 
D| is readily to be deduced from an inspection of their comparative 
readings. A full statement of these is manifestly too long to be 
included here; but a classified selection will probably be regarded 
as sufficient to establish the point, if I may be trusted in the affirma- 
tion that no evidence looking in any other direction can be detected 
in the complete uaria lectio. In the first part of the ensuing state- 
ment I intend to confine myself to the text of Book I only, reserving 

attention I called it. I am now interested to note that in the new edition of his 
Sloria e Crilica (Catania, 1914) he has revised his judgment, and is assured that the 
letter of Guarino announcing his acquisition of the MS was written from Verona in 
April~May, 1419, and not from Venice. 
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to a later position in this article some consideration of the readings 
of II. 1-4.2, the text of which (on foil. 92, 93) immediately precedes 
in the Venetian codex the Breuis Adnotatio de diiobi^ Pliniis and 
the text of Book I, with the indices. 

As a preliminary it should be noted that m omits in both index 
and context I. 8, 12, 23, and 24, being herein in agreement with 
D, but differing from many other MSS of the eight-book class 
which in this as in other respects display manifest signs of interpola- 
tion from the F-tradition. 

My first purpose is, then, to show that D and m are in striking 
agreement in details of text as against all other MSS noted in my 
apparatus criticua (BFMVIiLHi etc.), except in some degree those 
(ouz) of the eight-book family which are more or less contaminated 
from the F-tradition. And in order to mark the distinction between 
the MSS of pure eight-book descent (Dm) and the interpolated 
MSS of the same family (ouz), I have limited the statement of 
identical readings to those in which Dm stand entirely apart even 
from these interpolated relatives of theirs, thus excluding from the 
lists even the very numerous instances in which the reading of Dm 
differs, indeed, from readings of MSS of other families, but is con- 
curred in by one or more of the group ouz. (In this excluded class 
of readings the agreement of one or more of ouz with Dm is of course 
to be explained as due to the retention by ouz in the given cases 
of the genuine reading of the Veronese eight-book archetype in 
preference to the available interpolation from the F-tradition.) 

In order further to strengthen the proof of the close and ex- 
clusive relationship of D and m, the readings to be cited are con- 
fined to those where the agreement of the two MSS is upon manifest 
errors. It will be remembered that the examples are all taken from 
Book I of the Letiera. Citations are by page and line from Keil's 
critical edition of 1870. 

In the following instances D and m agree as against all other 
MSS (even ouz) in wrongly omitting from the text the word or 
words indicated (I have already remarked that they agree in omit- 
ting altogether I. 8, 12, 23, and 24) : 

4.8 nostri 5.6 tamen 

4 . 19 sed sane blandiantur 5 . 8 possident-9 partiuntur 
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5.10 


po88iden1r-12 enim 


21.11 


uale 


5.14 


hoc otium (om. et Flar. 


22.8 


ut {post ipsius) 




Mor. Auct.) 


23.1 


nostro 


8.12 


nostri 


23.8 


L. 


9.2 


expecto- prudenR 


23.9 


et 


9.25 


Ioui'-26 dycKOxrcv 


24.11 


et (aUero loco) 


10.4 


nostrae 


26.4 


non 


14.20 


magis miror quia magis 


26.23 


mihi 


15.16 


an-17 licet 


27.14 


ilia 


15.21 


me 


27.21 


et magnifies 


18.17 


iubent 


28.2 


quia 


18.27 


a 


29.25 


eiuR 


19.24 


Macrinus 


30.5 


ipsam 


20.1 


enim 


30.17 


est 


20.26 


uale 







In the following list of readings D and m agree in error as against 
all other MSS (even (mx) : 



3.7 


curatiuR 


8.11 


potuisse] puto esse 


4.10 


acrius enim non tristius 


8.15 


Modesti] domestici 


4.17 


misimus 


8.18 


credulitAtem 


4.20 


commendantur 


9.4 


constauit 


5.3 


tuum 


9.6 


dicta factaque 


5.4 


platanum opacissimum 


10.9 


in praesentiam 


5.17 


sort.i\mtur 


10.12 


cui] cum 


5.19 


enitere] conice 


13.20 


ille ad inuocationem 


5.23 


cursulano 


13.21 


rogauit ita et quo 


6.5 


deueneris 


14.5 


musion 


6.15 


tectior coepit (cepit m) 


14.23 


tamen mihi datur cemere 


6.18 


appellata dicit 




multa 


7.1 


a domitiano erat relegatus 


15.7 


honor 


7.7 


soleant 


15.9 


par] panim 


7.8 


iam quidem de 


15.10 


attentius 


7.10 


quidem (quid m) est fas 


15.22 


esse et hanc philosophiae 


7.15 


fabium rusticum iustum 




quidem 




rogat 


16.7 


at] aut 


7.16 


subtiliter 


18.23 


recitationi 




timet] sim et 


18.24 


quisque] quis 


7.18 


ferre diutius sollicitudinem 


19.1 


non tardat 


7.20 


coimus] quo imus 


19.14 


laudibus laudandus affecerit 


7.23 


regulo nuntiandum (-c- m) 


19.18 


qui] et 


8.1 


nundum 


19.21 


nam ita a me institui 


8.6 


inhaereret (-he- m) 


20.5 


patauis 
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20.9 


industriam 


24.23 


est ualde uale 


20.10 


ac iam] acia 


25.1 


permittit 


20.16 


imaginosum os 


25.3 


infingenda 


20.20 


hie] his 


25.5 


ietu] situ 


20.24 


inuenio 


25.8 


sane] in se 


21.3 


fericulo 


25.12 


meliorem est quisque 




non minus mile 


25.14 


denique pictorum multorum 


21.4 


comoedes (-med- m) 




animalium 


21.6 


caditanos 


25.15 


multitudo 


21.7 


certe an mihi 


25.20 


rationibus 


21.8 


nos lus.] uoluissemus 


26.5 


exemplum 


21.9 


cautius 


26.7 


in Verrem] enumeraret 


21.11 


excuses 


26.14 


nisi ut in 


21.17 


quasdam causas 


26.16 


mouit 




nee] non 


26.17 


iudieia hominum 


21.24 


in historia tibi magis 


27.2 


panta denique 


22.3 


lepores duleedines amari- 


27.16 


delicate 




tudines amores 


27.17 


is demum] idem 


22.4 


mollibus leuibusque 


27.18 


quae aeque (e- m) de 


22.15 


requireremus 


28.8 


iUud 


22.17 


at] ad 




auespoene 


22.21 


leeiano 


28.12 


illam plenam 


22.22 


adhoe 


28.19 


auctoritati tuae credere 


23.3 


est experiri (experr- D) 




debeam 


23.6 


potest] post 


28.22 


confirma 




idem] item 


28.23 


erraro 


23.15 


paucos 


29.4 


ne] non 


23.19 


tu] tuam 


29.5 


est] et 


24.5 


id] at 


29.11 


iam] tam 




rescribere 


30.1 


aliorum] alienum 


24.13 


aduersitas 


30.5 


sapientia 


24.17 


equitis 


30.14 


nam iam impetu 



These two incomplete lists of exclusive errors by lacuna or by 
distortion in Dm within Book I alone are amply sufficient to estab- 
lish the close kinship between them as against all other MSS. If 
the Usts had been made complete, or if there had been included an 
enumeration of the errors that are concurred in by one or more of 
oux, and if a list were also subjoined of the few right readings that 
are found only in Dm, the presentation would be even more strildng 
(e.g., D and m alone have in 22.3 re uera quales CattiUus aut Caluua^ 
which is indubitably right, though the nine-book tradition fails 
us here). 
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D and m therefore are closely related in a common tradition. 
Either one is a copy of the other (or at least in direct descent from 
it), or they are both from a common source. But D cannot be 
descended from m, for (1) the make-up of the volume in which m 
is contained discountenances such a hypothesis (m probably never 
had more of the Letters than it now contains), and (2) D on careful 
investigation shows no signs of contemporary conjectural emenda- 
tion, nor of interpolation from any of the MSS extant at the period 
of its production/ while yet there can be cited a number of read- 
ings in Book I of D that are simply missing in m. For example: 

4.11 me 8.1 a me 

6.4 me 8.26 potest- 9 . 1 infida est 

6.10 magis 9.11 ipse (arUe non) 

7.10 ne 27.6 latius 

There are also a number of cases where SVO or S. is omitted 
in m in the addresses of letters, but these might possibly have been 
corrected in copying even by unconscious habit, and they are therefore 
disregarded here. The foregoing list of other lacunae in m properly 
filled out in D is, to be sure, short (though 8. 26-9. 1 is very striking), 
for m is a tolerably accurate copy of its original; but in the lack of 
any indication in D of any recent tendency to conjectural emenda- 
tion or to interpolation from other extant sources, it is good evi- 
dence that D was not copied from m. 

Under this postulate of no contemporary emendation by con- 
jecture or interpolation, corroborative evidence that D was not 
copied from m may be found in the consideration of some readings 
where m shows the wrong and D the right text, and happy chance 
can hardly be assumed to have been responsible for the result in 
all or most of the cases. The reverse cases of right readings in m 
and wrong in D must of course be disregarded, since such errors in 
D might as well have originated in copying from m as from any 
other MS. Readings in point are: 

6.22 molestus D modestus m 8.8 cui D cimi m 

7.3 sentias D sententias m 8.9 saeculi D secundi m 

8.7 iudicio D offo m (officio r) 9 . 13 proximo D proximum m 

* For the later inserted F-readings do not obscure the original text, and may be 
disragarded. 
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9.16 agitatione D cogitatione m 
10.9 quid uir {corr. ex quidum) 

D qui uirm 
14 . 2 rumoribus D timoribus m 

19.22 exDetm 

19.23 multum adhuc D adhuc 

multumm 



20.15 eius D etiam m 

21.10 aliis D alii m 

21 .20 mire D michi m 

27.22 tonat D sonat m 

28.24 necessitatem D necessi- 
tate m 

30 . 24 laetioribus D latioribus m 



Therefore, D cannot have been derived from m. The same 
manner of proof may be adduced to show that m cannot have been 
derived from D. Following are readings in m that are simply 
missing in D: 



6.6 


nos 




22.19 uale 


9.21 


uale 




23 . 27 et siquid carius patria 


15.4 


hoc 




26.15 quod 


19.3 


his 




27.10-11 Graeca om. in lac. 


19.5 


ne 




am, sine lac. D 


22.11 


cum 


(ante scripsi) 





Some of the pertinent instances where D has the wrong reading 
and m the right (see the remarks above on the converse case) are 
as follows: 



4.11 uolebamus m uolebam D 

4 . 14 nostro m non D 

5 . 15 excude m exclude D 
5.16 gestatio m uectatio D 

6 . 23 regulus m regulis D 
8 . 8 satrio m satire D 

satrius m satirus D 
13.23 quot m quot 
quod D 



corr. m* ex 



14.13 nostra liberalibus m nostra 
non liberalibus D 

19 . 6 auditor m aditor D 

19 . 8 reposcatur m reponatur D 

20.11 ilUmsibiD 

20 . 28 septitio m septio D 

21.25 etmuelD 

22 . 17 prauum m paruimi D 

27 . 7 f allacia m f allatiaque D 



It is to be noted that if the scribes of D and m had had any 
tendency to emendation, or to interpolation from the well-known 
F-tradition, the processes would surely have gone far enough to 
show patent evidences of their action, and the lists given above 
would accordingly have had a very diflferent appearance. 

D and m, then, are entirely independent the one of the other, 
and owe their close likeness to the fact that each is a copy from the 
Veronese archetype of all the eight-book MSS. The texli of m 
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accordingly not only aids in the reconstruction of the lost Veronese 
text in the first book, but tends to establish confidence in the integ- 
rity, even if not in the impeccability, of D in the following books, 
which are not included in m. For the overwhelming number of 
extant eight-book MSS are, like oux, or even more so, the product 
of the Veronese archetype greatly modified in the fifteenth century 
both by conjectural emendation and by direct substitution from 
the F-text. But as the resulting product of this scholastic process 
is, at least in its better forms, more nearly "correct" in the total 
than the lost Verona MS could have been, a student might, with 
some degree of reason, have regarded the interpolated tradition as 
the authentic one (however lacking in practical value at the present 
day for the reconstitution of Pliny's autograph), and D as a blunder- 
ing variation of it (cf. the history of Notitia and Curiosum), 

This error is no longer possible; but it was one to which my own 
judgment was inclined to succumb in the earlier period of my study 
of the eight-book text. Keil, to be sure, had rightly distinguished 
the three families of MSS of the LeiterSf and had designated D as 
the type of its class; but Keil had not examined many other eight- 
book MSS, and was in the main content with collations of the early 
printed editions (prr), now known to exhibit a badly contaminated 
text. That he pitched upon D in addition seems to be due to a 
happy accident rather than to a mastery of the complex problem. 
D was a beautiful and striking codex, and it lay almost under his 
hand in Dresden. Other examples of the class were less accessible. 
The problem, indeed, could not have been thoroughly grasped until 
the researches of Sabbadini into the activities of Guarino and his 
fellow-humanists were published, and this was later than Keil's 
day, and than the earlier years of my own studies in this fi^ld. 

It remains to discuss the text of Plin. Ep. II. 1-4. 2, which is 
contained on foil. 92, 93 of the Venetian codex, preceding the text 
of Book I (foil. 94-102) that I have treated above. Miss Johnson, 
as I have remarked elsewhere, was of the opinion in 1911 that this 
fragment was an integral continuation of the copy that follows it 
in position, and that the two leaves had been accidentally misplaced 
in the binding of the book. To me, on the other hand, it appeared 
in 1899 that the texts of these two parts were too dissimilar in the 
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marks of tradition to permit the judgment that they could have 
been copied from the same MS. I am still of that opinion, but I 
had no opportunity to discuss the matter with Miss Johnson. 

The determination of the case is of course embarrassed by the 
brevity of the fragment of Book II, but yet this is long enough to 
render judgment reasonably certain. I much regret that in my 
notes made in 1899 I can find none on the resemblance of the hands 
in the two parts, and none on the make-up of the fascicles of paper in 
the bound volume; nor do I find any remark on these questions 
in Miss Johnson's notebook on m, which is now in my possession. 
When, in 1909, I went to Venice in the hope of repairing some of 
my sins of omission, I was so unfortunate as to arrive on the very 
day when the Library was closed for its annual vacation of a fort- 
night, and I could not remain in the country to await the reopening. 
The outbreak of war interfered with a projected later visit. 

At the time of the acquisition of the Veronese archetype by 
Guarino (1419), no other tradition of the text of Pliny's Letters 
than that of F was known in Italy, nor did any other become known 
there till much later in the century. Therefore the text of m in 
the portion now under discussion may be expected to agree sub- 
stantially with that of the Verona MS (as exhibited in D) or with 
that of F — ^that is, to be at basis either an eight-book or a ten-book 
text; but it might be, like so many of the Pliny MSS of its period, 
an eight-book text contaminated (1) by error, (2) by conjectural 
emendation, (3) by interpolated readings from the F-tradition. 

Inspection shows immediately that it is at basis an eight-book 
text; it agrees substantially with D and not with F — ^witness such 
instances as the following, where it concurs with D in errors as 
against F: 



33 . 2 ipsum om. 
33 . 7 repararet 

coit {corr. m' in coiit) 
33 . 23 accurrit 



33 . 23 nuntiasset (-ci- m) 
33 . 28 consulares (<wn. -que) 
34.19 sit (Jortasse sic m; can. 
m* in si) 



But it shows in its original text a number of F-readings, where 
these are different from those of D, and are manifestly wrong. For 
example: 
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34.4 fieri FmflereD 35.8 crehn am. Vm^ add. D 

34.8 MDA om. Vm^ add. D 35.22 si <m. Fm^ add. J) 

34.10 recentibus om. Fnif odtf. D 36.16 aliqua etiam Fm alii 

35.3 iam igitur Fm amicitur D quam D 

Accordingly m di8pla3r8 in II. 1-4. 2 an eight-book text inter- 
polated from F. But this is not all, for an apparently later hand 
has changed still other readings to make them into accord with F. 
These, however, I need not cite (a number of such alterations were 
similarly disregarded in my discussion of the text of Book I). More- 
over, m farther departs from the following of the eight-book text 
in admitting readings that are due to such errors or conjectures as 
were perpetuated in the two earliest printed editions of the inter- 
polated eight-book type, p (1471) and r (1474). For example: 

34.10 uariis mp uanis FD 
35 . 15 uero mp enim FD 
35.22 ut audias ueni m ut audias hue 
ueni r ut hunc audias ueni FD 
36.3 simpsedFD 
36 . 9 f erunt mr f ertur FD 

Therefore, m in this part must have been copied from some 
MS of the contaminated type that became common after Guarino 
and his compeers had worked their well-intentioned but lamentable 
will on the text of Pliny's Letters. The text of Book I in m shows 
no such signs of recent contamination. The texts of the two parts 
could not have been copied from the same MS. I accordingly hold 
that my judgment in 1899 was correct; that I am right in including 
in my forthcoming apparatus criticus the readings of Book I in m, 
and in excluding those of the fragment of Book II; and that Marc. 
Lai. clasa. XL cod. XXXVII ought to be credited in the catalogue 
of St. Mark's Library with containing three distinct parts of Pliny's 
Letters instead of two. The bookbinder did not blunder. 

A few remarks may be appended concerning the text of the 
Breuis Adnotatio de dyx>bus Pliniis contained in this codex. Since 
I printed {Classical Philologyy V, op. dt.) this interesting screed by 
lohannes de Matociis, a number of other MSS of it have come 
within my knowledge, viz.: Marcianus lot. XI. 37 (m) and X. SI; 
Vrbinas lot. 1163; Vaticanus lot. 1962 and 1966; Escorialensis N. 
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///. 10; MvUnensis T. 6. 15, Q. 8. IS, and Q. B. BS; SangdUensis 
896 (?). Doubtless numerous further additions can be made to 
the list. Of all the MSS at my present command m seems to afford 
the most sincere text; and on the reasonable possibility that it is, 
in the Adnotaiio, an immediate copy of the author's autograph, I 
might make on its (not unsupported) authority one or two small 
changes in my text, such as hinc for hie in the title, and inuenitur 
for invenerii in the context (p. 188, 1. 12). A point of interest to 
me is that m reads natura for maleria of other MSS and printed 
texts (p. 188, 1. 4), natura being an emendation that I had suggested 
in this place from conjecture (na> ma » materia). 

UNrvEBsrrr of CmoAoo 



DEMOSTHENES' AVOIDANCE OF BREVES 

Bt Chablbs D. Adams 

In the second edition of the AUiache Beredsamkeit (1893) Friedrich 
Blass gave his final statement of the "law" of the avoidance of a 
succession of three or more short syllables in the speeches of Demos- 
thenes. He pointed out certain classes of apparent exceptions to the 
law, which he would remove by punctuation, change of spelling, 
elision, and similar means; he formulated other classes of exceptions 
which he held to be real, but permissible, and in some cases unavoid- 
able. After eliminating these classes of exceptions, Blass showed 
how few cases of breves remained even in so long a speech as the De 
corona. But here, as in the formation of his Teubner text and that 
of his edition of the De coranaf he assumed the right to use the 
rhythmical law as a determining factor in many cases of textual 
criticism. If the reading of S gave breves^ in any given case, while 
the vulgate reading or a quotation in an ancient author offered a 
reading without the breves, or if the bracketing of an unnecessary 
word or phrase would remove the series of short syllables, Blass did 
not hesitate to accept the inferior manuscript authority, or to emend 
the text. This freedom in textual emendation in favor of his ''law," 
and the vagueness of the formulation of some of his permissible 
exceptions, have tended to react against confidence in the law itself.' 

It has seemed to the writer that it would be well to attempt to 
establish the range of this law more definitely. There is no question 
that the strictness of the application of the law, or principle, or rule, 
or tendency varies in different speeches of Demosthenes, and in 
different parts of the same speech. A detailed examination should 
begin with a speech of the highest rhetorical perfection, carefully 
revised for publication by Demosthenes, and of sufficient length to 
give variety of style. All this is found in the De corona. If we can 

^ In the following, the word breves and its abbreviation, brr,^ are used for a series 
of three short syllables in the restricted sense defined by Blass. 

*In a review of Fuhr's Teubner text iClaeeical PhUology, X, 473), I have dis- 
eassed at length the application of this law to textual criticism. 
[CLAsnoAii Phzlologt Xn, July, 1917] 271 
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determine the range of the avoidance of breves in this speech, we may 
fairly use the result as a norm to be applied to other speeches, and 
perhaps to some extent as a test of genuineness in the case of speeches 
of disputed authorship. As a text for such a study of the De corona 
we must not take one which, like Blass's Teubner text (1884), has 
been revised under the dominant influence of the very theory that 
is under investigation.^ Butcher's Oxford text (1903) furnishes pre- 
cisely what we need: a text which follows the authority of S steadily 
unless the evidence, aside from all rhythmical considerations, is con- 
clusive against it. While Butcher usually introduced such regular 
elision and punctuation as would eliminate breves which were only 
apparent, he never pressed even this practice into the service of a 
theory, and he never recognized rhythmical considerations as justi- 
f3ring the acceptance of inferior manuscript readings. His text is 
therefore a safe one for our investigation. It is to be remembered, 
however, that even the best manuscript testimony as to elision and 
the use of v movable is of no value, and is properly ignored by 
Butcher. S itself is utterly inconsistent in such matters. 

Blass's law of the avoidance of a succession of short syllables as 
formulated in the AUische Beredsamkeit (3. Abt., 1. Absch., 2. Aufl., 
1893, '* Demosthenes," pp. 105-12) is, " Dass die Anh&ufung von mehr 
als zwei kurzen Silben moglichst vermieden wird, wobei nattirlich 
solche Silben, die durch Elision in Wegfall kommen, nicht mehr 
zahlen." Blass defines the following classes of ''apparent excep- 
tions": 

1. Breves caused by writing in one form a word which should be 
written in another form. Here belong words which should lose a 
short syllable by elision, or lengthen a final short syllable by the use 
of V movable (before a word beginning with a consonant). Other 
words should be differently spelled, as eheKa for &6/ca, airov for 
iavTOVy rjfiovXburip for iPovXdjjLriv. Sometimes a slightly different form 
of the word is to be assumed, as T&rep* for T&repop, iras for &xas. 

2. Breves where the third short syllable comes before a pause 
(where we may always assume lengthening in delivery) or where a 
pause breaks the series. 

^ It is also true that Blass's Teubner text suffers from his attempts to sectire 
rhythmical correspondences of kola according to a theory which he himaelf soon 
greatly modified. 
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3. Breves that are removed by crasis or aphaeresis. 

4. Breves that are contained in a (quotation, a citation, the address 
to the reading clerk, i.e., any matter that falls outside the speech 
proper. 

The apparent exceptions under 1, 2, and 3 disappear in proper 
delivery. Much more important are Blass's "real exceptions'': 

1. A series of short syllables lying wholly within a word and not 
including its final syllable must be permitted if the word is to be 
used at all; many such words must be used. (The series should not 
include the final syllable, for a short final syllable may be lengthened 
by proper arrangement of words.) Blass further says (p. 108): 
"Ob dann zu dem hiermit gegebenen Tribrachys noch von den 
benachbarten Worten KOrzen hinzukommen, ist gleichgtUtig, falls 
nicht etwa damit noch eine zweite Hebung aufgeldst erscheint." 
This statement is not justified; the breves within the word cannot 
be avoided; the addition of other short syllables preceding it can be, 
for the most part. 

2. Breves are permissible in a preposition and its noun, the two 
being almost like one word; the same is true of article and noun, 
and of article followed by preposition and noun. 

3. Breves of which Srt is a part are permissible. 

4. Breves are permissible in certain compact phrases, for the same 
reason as within a single word; so oSros 6 i^/ios, rplrov tros. 

5. Breves are permissible when two words are amalgamated by 
elision, or brought together in hiatus with shortening of the final 
syllable of the first word. Blass gives no grounds for this exception, 
and none can be given. Such grouping of short syllables is not 
necessary; when it does occur it is a real violation of the law. 

In the following pages I give the instances of groups of three or 
more short syllables in the De corona, as a means of determining the 
extent of the permissible exceptions to the law of breves, and the 
extent and character of the violations of the law, after these excep- 
tions have been eliminated. I have not recorded the breves occurring 
within a word unless they include its final syllable nor breves occurring 
at a pause that is marked by punctuation in Butcher's text, as neither 
ipx>up is significant for our purpose. We shall find that even a text 
prepared by an editor who recognized Demosthenes' tendency to 
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avoid breves, and who often used elision and punctuation with this 
in view, still contains a considerable number of passages with apparent 
breifee that are to be removed by elision or punctuation. 
The following abbreviations are used: 

p. A pause to be assumed, whether marked by punctuation or not. 

sp. Use different spelling or a variant form. 

V. Use V movable. 

e. Elide. 

aph. Use aphaeresis. 

cr. Use crasis. 

ext. The hreoes are in matter that is external to the speech proper, as 
in quoted words, directions to the clerk, etc. 

Gd., (joodwin's edilion; Bl., Blass, Teubner text; H., Humphreys' text; 
F., Puhr's Teubner text (1914). 

''Bl." at the left of a reference in the column of real exceptions 
means that Blass in the Attische Beredsamkeifi (1893) recognizes this 
as a real violation of his ''law." In all other cases "Bl." refers to 
Blass's Teubner text (1884). In his AUische Beredsamkeit Blass did 
not always follow the readings of his Teubner text, hence in the 
column of real exceptions some of the breves recorded as recogniaied 
by Blass as real violations of the law are cases that in his earlier 
(Teubner) text he had removed by one means or another. 

De corona, xviii 

[The asterisk marks an instance that is not to be counted in reckoning the 
minimum number of breves. See p. 283.] 

L. 1—13.10. Blrst 100 Oxford lines 

Real Exceptions ApiMtrent Bxoeptioiis 

*4. w€pl ifuivrov 2. cr. rg dwoXxryi^ ^ 

5. irdvra^ &y o/wkoyrjaui (vulg.; 3. p. fikv | ^i ov (, BL, H.) 

iravras after v/xas S, L, Gd., 9. p. Suoaiov cE/ia | fipdxt* (, Bl.) 

H.) 10. e. #coiv&vir^(icoiv'Bl.,H.,F.) 

^7. ircpi diravrcDv (S, L, al.; ircpt 10. cr. ;(eipova kcu ^fi^(icdfUBl.,H.) 
iravTttv VuIg.) 
9. €v$vi &v direXoyovfiiTV 
*10. w€pl ifjuov 
^13. ypa^ovra wapdvofw. 
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13 . 11—25 . 6. Second 100 Oxford lines 



Real Bzceptioiis 

14. fjJyaX* ixowroA 

16. yokp dSucm 

17. KoO' ty haurroy (vulg., Gd., 
H.; om. ivA^al.; loaff tv 
ckoot' S.; koB' I«urH BL, 
F.) 

BI. 20. ilfi^orcpa ravr' 

Bl. 23. oCroi vyiks mpl 

25. T^arra avvayianC6fUvoi,{8yp.f 
vulg.; Tc T^ €lpffprq¥ <njV' 
oy« — S, L*; om. invra 
BL, H., F.) 



19. p. 

20. p. 

21. cr. 
21. p. 

24. p. 



25.7—41.2 



26. i7X«'Mrarc rrjv (om. rrjw B, 

al., BL, H.) 
*32. /«^ Sarifuy Ik MoiccSoKm 



Apparent Bzoeptioiis 

TToki/Mov I o2 rorc (, BL, H.) 
6pyti6/uvoi I lroifi409 (, BL) 

6 vwoKpinis 

iwl ravra | ^iXoKfidrtit 

(,B1.,H.) 

(, F.; om. fun BL, H.) 



28. sp. 
31. sp. 
31. p. 
34. p. 

36. cr. 
40. ext. 
40. sp. 



rocovrov lycKcro* {rounrr^ ?) 

Ad I ^fu»Xoyw 

K^xfrniih^ I dn£yiei7 (, BL, 

H.) 

fooi hi, {kSlti BL, H.) 

5r4 "lyo> Tavra ....*' 

iiUivov v^' &vrf (avr^ 

BL, H.) 



41.3—67.5 



41. yap ^i (TV fuv dXyds (fri^ 
crirBL) 

BL 42. whXiv M rk^ (cIs r^s Y\ BL) 

42. TifycFcro; 

43. o ri &v ^iroccirc 
•48. vwi OtA/mry 

BL 48. re KOKov ov^t (<caic«0V BL) 

49. ore 6 fuiXicrra 
Bl. 49. ScdpoSoKiTcrcre irc/xirocci 

([&V-) Bl.) 

49. wdXai &v d-roiXttSAcire 
57. ^ ri &v SiwwfMai Aya06y (vulg., 
BL, F.; S ri iwa/uu dy- 

S, U, Gd., H.) 



44. p. 

49. p. 
49. p. 
52. sp. 



iiUivoi I imXAfUiWTO (, BL, 

H.) 

tSot\in(., BL, H., F.) 

warptSa | mi (, BL, H.) 

woTtpw ii/Sf {woTtp' Bl., 

H.) 
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•57. 
•59. 

63. 
66. 
68. 



Real Bzceptioxu 

mpa ifiov 

iTfpl diravTitfv (wdvTiuv A, V^, 

al., Bl.) 

ravna v'cpuSdv 
avros iirl to prjfk^ 



57.6—71.7 

Apparent Exoepttons 

63. sp. v6T€fiov avrrpf (irorcp' ?) 

64. sp. woXiv ^iSouXcr' (^^SouX-BL) 
64. p. yiyvoficva | hn rf (, BL) 
69. p. ivayKoSiw Sifia | watrw 

C Bl.) 

69. sp. dXAa ri ixP^ (XP^ ^^9 
H.) 

70. e. ycyoKCF oZSa (ycyoK' BL, H.) 



♦75. 

79. 

BL 81. 

♦82. 
•87. 



71.8—89.5 

cTra ^tXMCpdrtfi 76. sp. 
[d rt mpl ifujv ycypa^cv*] 

avros 6 ^lAtinros 82. p. 

irepi ifiov 83. sp. 

}(dfiaKa fiaXofieyos (^fipijciafui 89. p. 
Syp. A: ^(apaKWfUiTa U, F.) 



89.6—103.5 

93. 'EXXrj<nroyToy vvro ^iXcWy 93. cr. 

98. javSwcwrcrc &aXoyMr<£ficvoi 97. sp. 
•99. vw6 %€fJMrtavoi 

99. rorc rpiripdpxwy (S, L, H.; 103. cr. 
Tpirfpdpxt^y rorc vulg., BL) 100. e. 

BL 102. roui d^ fi€rpi' tj 

101. p. 

103.6—119.3 

104. cr. 



olriaroi i/i^ vw^p rov (p? 
BL) 

ofiMror'liayCBL^H.^F.) 
V ^( Toi^ois (m' BL) 
woXufMOi I cb^cv (, BL, H., 
F.) 



7rpoaip€<n9 4 'm^ 
Kara^cvyovras i^' lavrovc 
(avrovs BL) 

Ktu dirc^vyov, (icdv- BL) 
lK'urr€uOrir€ vwoXoyiadpMwoi 
i-Orfi' {two- BL, H., F.) 
r^ iroAiv vxip rwv (^'oXcy, 
BL, H.) 



BL 107. 
BL 107. 
BL 108. 

BL 111. 

113. 
113. 



•113. 

BL 119. 

119. 



avrov direXci^ft; 

dwafi€vrf dydyttrBai 

rd&vvara awifiaiv^v {[awtfi-] 

BL) 

Plov \nr€v$vvo^ 

crvoi o/AoXoyo) 

oTi ^irt rep 

8ca ye rovro (S, L, B, F, al., 

Gd., H., F. (rovrO ; &' o^d 

yc rovro L', A, vulg.; Sia 

rovro y BL) 

ircpt ^fiov 

a ftkv ^irc&iiica 

TO. &3o/ACv' ofiokoyiav {BtBo- 

fuya ofiok" BL) 



Si rov ifiov vofiov 
105. ext. \lriiff>uT/w, KoB* o 
105. ext. Mara rov Ipjw 
109. cr. iroXirev/uio-i lool iv roSs 

(iroXircvfuurtv F. ; [toA-] 

Bl.) 
111. V. IXeyc mpl rwv (IXcycv 

BL, H., F.) 
111. sp. avros iSwofiip^ {rjSvt^ BL, 

F.) 
111. p. o/AoXoyttf I wv (, BL, H., F.) 
118. ext. fmprvpd ^^' oTs 
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Real Bzoeptloiui 

120. iwov &v AifapfnfiS 
*125. TrXioiy ^ HXarrov 



119.4r-132.4 

Api>areiit Bxeeptloos 

120. p. AoyunuFAu | &n I 
F.) 



128. Xcyovros ipv$pidj(r€U {"^pvO- 121. ext. rivas 6 S^fUK 



puur€y Bl.) 
Si^Xovori ra 



123. p. CAS Tttvra | Awi (, BL, H.; 

Tttur' F.) 

124. aph. ixOpw 4 i/iiv (^ Vv) 
127. ext. mu dpcnj 

127. ext. rk xoAA mu rcL alfrxp^ &a- 

yiyFvo'iccTiu 
130. e. &y Irvxa^ ^ (Irvx' ^1.) 
130. e. iwoirfar€¥ 'Arpd/Ai/rov (^iroi- 

1^' BL) 



132.5—144.5 



134. p. Ai^ l^wbTfj^ (, BL, H., 

F.) 

135. ext. Kol &n 
137. ext. Ktu Sn 
143. ext. vokifiov €h 

143. ext. w6X€fujiy *Afi^HKrvwiK6v 



BL 133. &v ^a rev {[hi\ BL) 
BL 134. avvSiKcv vwtp 

T€V iCpOV 

136. ^iXiinrov i(iiki(a iJMytpSn 
{i$TJXiyia Tov ^. fftaytpSis 
Hermog.; ii. ^. ^ytp^ 
BL) 

137. voTcpov *Avaiivtf 

137. T<p wo T«V 

138. &v lyw Irt (^w vvv Ihi vulg.y 
BL) 

*139. ifi^ ZSan 



144.6—161.4 

151. KarrfK^vTtaav awaimK (S 147. v.(p.) 'Aft^ocnxxri | iou (-criv 
corr., pr. L, A; S.mvr. mr. BL, F.) 

F., vulg.: om. imirra^ 8\ 160. p. d^o/ici^ 1 c2s (, BL H., F.) 
BL) 

160. pAXiora 8' Sn (8c, ^c BL) 

161. vap' €Kar€pois 

161.5—177.9 

161. ycvocro irapaTi7pci>v (S, L^, 162. aph. /JuaXXov tj ifjuov (jjlov BL) 
Gd., H.; ycviTcrcrai inipar. 169. CTw fya rg "^fUp^ 



A, vulg., BL) 
BL 162. v'porcpov i) (v'por^itfv BL) 
163. ^i rov Jv 'A/A^uroi/ 



170. ext. ris dyopcvav 
174. e. frvy;(avcv ^0*^9 (^rvy^^av' 
BL) 
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Reftl Bxoepttonfl 

Bl. 168. eopvfioy SWc 174. p. 

iOTc fikv cEmivrc? (OopvPov, 175. p. 

lar€ ftkv wdvres Bl.) 177. p. 

171. dyaoTc(vTC9 hA r6 pSj/A 
Bl. 171. Afi4>6r€fia ravra 177. p. 

*172. Urparrty 6 ^lAiinros 

{htparrt Bl.) 
Bl. 173. ovro« ^ ixtivfj 

r^ i}fi^ lyw (olmK nTFiKavr' 

^y^Bl.) 

173. ^i fuiros roiv 

174. ^Kovo/itv iv "EAaro^ 
174. fUyroi Iv^ h'oi/ui 

Bl. 177. cTra furoB^rdai 

177.10—196.3 



AppATBDt BSDOptlOIlS 

rci ^Aa I roiys (, BL, H.) 

l£,F.) 

warpiSa | wdpaFff' {, Bl.) 



193. cr. 
196. cr. 



Bl. 177. Porfiiiaowra SwcL/ui Iv *EAa- 

T€Uf, 

178. rep wpdypan vapoxm ([rf 

«'pay.] Bl.) 
178. wpoaixert rov vovv (vpocr- 

coxcrc S^; wpoatrxo't Bl.) 
180. ^KTtt v'poor^icc (& «'po9* A, al., 

Bl.) 

rov dyotf&v woKirrp^ 

196.4^-208.10 

Bl. 197. o<rov iyli 

*B1.202. irpoTtpav l<r)^pStv {irpcrrtpniv 
la, Bl.) 

203. aiiava &arcrc\cicc 
*B1.204. &v dycunuro (&v dyuureutj 

Cobet, Bl.) 

204. (TTparrfyhv ikofuvoi 

205. ore 6 /i^ row 



179. ext. ^Ini^urpa r6 rirt ycy^fuicror 

180. p. Kpmra \tjiv iv KoXvrrtp 
(, BL, H.; Kpcovr' F.) 

191. ext. tCs dyopcuccy 

192. sp. rk pkv ifuXXa^ (iJ^cU' BL ; 
^/mAXcv S, H., F.) 
fooi iwtfjLtXSti (icdm- BL) 
fooi diepott>fAO^ou9 (jcixpo- 
Bl.) 



203. e. 
205. p. 



208.11- 

♦209. M rh firjp; ([ ] Bl.) 
211. 6ir^cv hrrave' (S, L; ^cv df 

ravra cett. ; hraytip.^ otv oOtv 

i(€firjv Bl.) 
213. &a TO r^y 

213. 'w€w6yd€xray vwh ^tXmrov 
213. Moi dyipdwoSa kojL 



197. p. <$icvi7<m$ i&ov | ov8'(, BL H.) 
197. cr.,e. koI apa ^Apurrparos (o/ui' 

BL, H., F.) 
BL 201. p. irpoi Aiof I i<itptafU¥ 
201. e. <iyo>m Ircpoi (dywv' F.) 

mrpia ovS' (irarpc' BL, H., 

F.) 

SovXcvoiNTav I AwoOnio'Ku^ 

(, BL) 

-219.3 

209. p. mpiovra \ ro rivos ^p6vfipa 

(,B1.,H.,F.) 

210. p., e. orvft/SoAoia ^v"! r«l>v {pvp^fio- 

Aat' H., F.); irvpfioXauLf 
M Bl.) 
213. cr. fiofrtcffpara mu dySpdnroSa 
([mU dyjp. ma ] BL) 
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Real Bzoeptloiii 


J 


Aipparent Bzceptfon* 


213. Sw(iwtur&rfa6fM€if^ vwh rev 


216. p. 


OTparorcSou | oi8et$ (, F., 


([M rev] Bl.) 




BL) 


215. rpl' iy Utii^ 






Bl. 219. KoAA/brparos U^aw 






219.4r-234.7 




221. VK^ ifjuavrav 


219. p. 


lavnp 1 S^ (, BL) 


223. roir "YircpciV 


222. cr. 


^iXjLjnnv i) ifi^ 


227. KoAxpcu Smtiv (L, vulg.; kot 


222. ext. 


ilrrf^{triuiTa r^ diroirc^cv- 


eaifSKTw S», BL, Gd., H., F.) 




yora 


228. irtfX iicaTtpov 


223. e. 


yvfpa^€» ovToai (ycypa^' 


*229. furh. ^iX/inrov 




BL, H.) 


Bl. 230. ir6\qw¥ ttvai 


230. cr. 


dm Sk Tov iv 


Bl. 230. crrfll&' dwh r^ 


231. e. 


irpotmBrifu ort rijs (v'pocrr/- 


231. W€plPaXX6lAi(V09 iwXd,TT€TO 




A7Ai'Bl.,H.) 


(vcpijSaAX. «'/9dg v/ios lirX. 






vulg., Dionys. Hal., Thticyd, 






54). 






232. ore 6 rdv ^ofM 






*234. o{;rc "Pdaos o&rc 






234.8—248.5 




238. SiirAacria rov 


236. cr.,p 


K fiurSapvovari kojL ifuoi (-oxv 


239. uv€p lvcSc;(ero vapoi rovs 




F.) 


(^&X' perhaps gloss from 


241. ext. 


OaXarra vro r»v 


h^ Wea.) 


243. ext. 


&v dvcAivcv 


*244. impk ^iX/inrov 


246. p. 


apxoMC>« 1 «»i (, BL) 


^44. o^8) wap^ r£v (o^ S, L, 


246. cr. 


Kot Iri rc^ 


Gd.: oi cett., BL, H.) 






245. re fwXaKULV 






•247. TO Kor' ifU, 






•248. wtpa ifjuov 






248. Jou lopoxcDf {iiopoKtai codd., 






BL) 






248.&-260.5 




252. 6v0piinnvwT€poiy f/oi 


249. p. 


Movca 1 o;^ (, BL) 


BL 258. rivi K€Xfnfcai 


249. p. 


^cjTi 1 KoX vK^p r£v 


259. 8^ ycvo/Acvo9 rjj 


252. p. 


oloficyos 1 ovK olScv (, BL) 



252. p.,e. 0ca)pi7(mrc | ^y (, BL, F.; 

-<m^ H.) 
254. cr. TO hrlpaXXo¥ 
257. cr. cMJTc looi vird r^ 
259. cr. jcoi dirofiArriay (icdiro- BL, 

H.) 
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Real Bzoeptloiifl 

267. vtCvrcs diroXcirciav 
269. CU0VS hrtXjfXSja^ai 



260.6-276.1 

Apparent Exoeptiolu 

266. p. r^fufiw I ^ (, Bl.) 

269. V. ^OTi rf 6v€iBZaif (Icrrir 

BL, F.) 
273. e. yhpM c^yo^ (^ir" BL, H., 

F.) 
273. p. Svfko¥6n \ tool 



276.2—288.11 



284. ravra fUTartBtfuyai ra 
288. ol lir6 Tcv (S, L, Gd., H.; [ ] 
BL) 



276. aph. fiaXAov ^ i/M ('/mm BL, 

H.) 
278. or. KoX dyotfoO 



BL 288. a2p€0cKrc« im r^ ([hrl r^ 279. p. dvTXoMCKU | Uia« (, BL) 



.... 1 BL) 
288. TO wtpiSuwvcv 



282. p. pnrofitK I M (i BL) 
284. cr. ra 6v6fULTa 
288. p. dScX^ I o2 ^ird C F.; 
[o2 . . . . ] BL) 



288.12—302.1 

288. fidXurra Sici^cpcF, 288. ext. 

^288. vr^ dvaKTcuF (wavnay BL, 291. p. 

H.) 296. p. 

291. <^o fOv ifwv difijov] BL) 298. p. 

293. iwu IfUM/ 298. p. 

297. /ikv {nr6 ^iXimrov ([ ] BL, 298. p. 

Butch, after Dobree) 

298. M TO X^fi/m 298. p. 

298. cr. 



TO iwiypoLfifia 

lovTow I 5n Tofe (, BL, F.) 
warpCaiy | £inrcp (, BL, F.) 
fi^yetfof I ofn-' (, BL) 
o&rc <^'/Sos I o^^r' (, BL) 
wpoviydycro \ &v (, BL, H., 

F.) 

irarpt&|o»8h' (, BL, H., 

F.) 

looi dSuiit>$6pov (KiSi- BL, 

H.) 



302.2-^16.6 



BL 303. ovSc wpoeOaS' (irpoctfcrra S, 
A, Y; irpoSoOhrra vulg.; 
vpaOarra Dobree; wpaOiyO' 
BL) 

BL 307. $€ ri9 % 

BL 312. cr;(€9 ^MIKOV 

BL 316. Tto»v wportpov €vtpyvTia% (S, 
L, al.; wporipiiiv vulg., BL) 



303. p. icoKia I § (, BL, H.) 

305. ext. Tov dpiOfjbov rCtv 

305. ext.,cr. fcara rk ipa ilfrj^Ctrfiara 

{rip^ BL, H.) 
310. e. IScDfccv 6 irap€X$iov (ISo);(' 

BL, H.) 
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316.7—324.6. 58 lines 

Real Bzcepttons Apparent Ezoeptloms 

317. yhp &n koX 321. p. Xcyovrc | dvcrt^tfovcmrov 

[Bl. 317. TiAi [Sk] irp^€pw (, Bl.) 

ycyev-] 323. p. iwaivawn \ koX oiro>f {-ovaw 
320. iimaii ^ (om. ^ 8, L, BL, Bl.) 

Gd.y H.| F.) 

*321. ircpi ifmvTOV 

By the list above we find, in the 2,258 Oxford lines of the De 
corona, 137 real exceptions to the law of the avoidance of three or 
more successive short syllables, and 106 apparent exceptions, after 
eliminating 20 instances of breves in extraneous matter. 

I. THE APPABENT EXCEPTIONS 

Of the apparent exceptions, 53 Qust half) are removed by recog- 
nizing natural pauses in delivery. Most of these pauses might well 
be marked in our texts by the comma, as Blass has done in his 
Teubner text. Humphreys does not go as far as Blass in the use of 
the conmia, but he recognizes the propriety of using it in many cases 
where Butcher does not; in this respect his text is the better of the 
two. Goodwin, apparently giving little attention to Demosthenic 
usage as to rhythm and hiatus, marks the pause in only one of these 
passages (irapiipra, rd tIvos (f>pbpri fAa § 209), although his failure to 
do so not only leaves the misleading groups of breves, but such harsh 
hiatus as KexpriyLipov i.vkyKfi §34; dfuikoyci &v § 111; XoylaeuT^at 5ri 
§ 120; Ai7X(^ &x6 § 134; i}f/afUv(^ els § 160. We must not, of course, 
assume that every pause that would be sufficient in delivery to pre- 
vent a succession of breves is to be marked by punctuation in our 
texts; we are dealing here with rhetorical considerations; the 
printed punctuation takes account both of rhetorical and of gram- 
matical demands. . We should hardly punctuate in such expressions 
as- the following, although there is a clear rhetorical pause: bfyyi^b- 
fievoi, I Irolfuas {brr. and hiatus) § 20; del | ifioKoyQ {brr. and hiatus) 
^ 31; &d€\<l)ol I ol brb {brr. and hiatus) § 288. 

The assumption of the use of crasis removes 23 more of the appar- 
ent exceptions. We have no means of proving how far an orator 
used crasis in delivery, but we must assume that it was used fre- 
quently. 
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We are certainly to assume the free use of elision also in delivery, 
as Butcher does in his printing as a rule; yet even in his text 15 cases 
of breves appear where elision should be reognized in the printed text. 
Humphreys prints 9 of these with elision, Fuhr, 7 of them. Good- 
win's text seems to have been prepared with no reference to the 
effect of elision on breves; in the first 200 (Oxford) lines of the speech, 
Goodwin's text shows 11 cases of breves that would be removed by 
elision,^ and are so treated by Humphreys, and by Butcher with one 
exception (Koivii i7rip€v § 10). Of course all these are cases of appar- 
ent hiatus also, therefore doubly offensive. The fact that Goodwin 
does use elision freely in his printed text makes his failure to use it 
in cases like these the more misleading. 

U. THE REAL EXCEPTIONS 

The 137 real exceptions, an average of 6 to the hundred Oxford 
lines,^ form the evidence on which we must base the attempt to deter- 
mine the range of the "law" or tendency of Demosthenes' avoidance 
of breves in the De corona. It may be, however, that we ought to 
reduce this list of 137 real exceptions, for included among them are 
some cases of breves that are not entirely certain, and others that are 
practically unavoidable, and therefore perhaps to be treated like 
breves within a word. 

1. In 5 cases there is some question of the pronunciation: in 
§ 4 and § 321 vepl i/xavTov may have been pronounced Tepl '/AauroG; 
in § 32 /ii) iTLfUP may have been pronounced as though written 
IjfJTTLiJLev; in § 125 fl fkarrop may have been treated in a similar way; 
in § 172, while we should hardly print lirparB^ 6, that may have been 
the pronunciation (Blass, Rede vom Kranze, p. xiv). 

2. In some cases we may be justified in assuming a form of the 
word that is slightly different from that of the manuscripts. So ym 
for the unemphatic Ipov in irtpl ipov §§ 10, 57, 82, 113, 248. In §§ 7 
and 59 irtpl iirSiPTcav may have been T€pl irkvTosv'y so also inrhp iarkih 
rosv § 288. For irp&repop § 202, Blass would write Tporipoiv] for 
iiyiLoaiTO § 204, he accepts Cobet's emendation, kyaaBtlri, 

^T€TpayfjJpa ifunrrf |4: re l8lov §8; jcocvd vriptv f 10; iwSiStixBt hrl 1 10; 
fuydXa Ifxovtf-ac f 14; Tpdyftara i\4yxovt f 15; 6ffa ifwip 1 17; 171076 iwoXirwififtP f 18; 
&<rre dptXeiy f 18; xP^MA^a dpoXliTKUP 1 19; d^Tort ivtxa ft 21. 

sin the following discussion I shall occasionally use the term "per oent" to 
indicate the number of groups of brevet per hundred lines. 
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3. The breves in the following fixed phrases are unavoidable: 
yph4>ovTa vapiofoika § 13; x&pcuca Pakbfievoi § 87; r^ ifj^ tSari, § 139; 
M t6 firjii' § 209; t6 Kar' ifii § 247. 

In some cases, though by no means in all, the breuee that lie in 
part in proper names are practically unavoidable. Such cases are: 
/licrd ^iXoKpdrovs § 17; ifir6 iiKlTnrcfi § 48; ctra ^iXoxpdnys § 75; inrd 
Otpdacovos § 99; fieri, ^iXImrov § 229; o6re *PMos § 234 (possibly also 
a pause after T66os) ; wapd. iiKLinrov § 244. 

If we deduct the 27 breves of these three groups (marked by an 
asterisk in column 1), 110 breves remain in the 2,258 lines, an average 
of 4 . 9 per hundred. This may be taken as the minimum average for 
the De corona. But in comparing this speech with others it is gen- 
erally better to use the maximnm figure, 6; for something of the 
subjective element enters in, the moment one begins to reduce the 
number on the ground of possible change of pronunciation or of 
the supposed necessity of the use of set phrases, etc. In comparing 
large blocks the relative frequency of breves will be about the same, 
whether we reckon the maximum or the minimum number in each 
block that is involved in the comparison. In dealing with a short 
block, like one of the Philippics, the repeated use of some one set 
phrase or some one proper name may considerably affect the result; 
here it is safer to use both minimum and maximum figures. Wher- 
ever in the following discussion minimum figures are given, they are 
obtained by excluding groups that correspond to those analyzed 
above for the De corona. 

Our results are affected, of course, by some questionable manu- 
script readings. Such variants in the De corona are recorded in our 
analysis. The only safe course here for our investigation is to use 
the reading that is best on grounds other than those of rhythm. 
How far, after the facts of rhythm have been established, these facts 
themselves may be used in deciding between variant readings in 
any given case should become clear as our investigation proceeds. 
The fact that there is some imcertainty of manuscript readings 
at course makes our conclusions to that extent doubtful, but the 
number of such cases is so small in comparison with the mass of 
material included in our study that the results are not seriously 
affected. 
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Our next step is to determine to what extent Demosthenes was 
indifferent to the occurrence of breves in groups caused by the lighter 
words, like the prepositions, the articles, the particles, etc. 

The article enters into only 19 such groups (including 5 where 
it follows a preposition of two short syllables, and 2 where it precedes 
one).^ In 3 of these the article stands with a proper name, and in 
4 it is in a set phrase {hrl t6 prjiia §§ 60, 171, 209; t6 Kar' ifU § 247). 
Considering the frequency of the article, the fact that it occurs so 
seldom in breves warrants the conclusion that its occurrence was 
objectionable to the ear of Demosthenes. Blass implies that the 
orator allowed himself a much greater freedom than we find in this 
examination. He sa3rs (p. 108): ''Femer gilt bei ihm wie bei den 
Tragikem die Verbindung einer Pr&position mit einem Nomen einem 
Worte gleich, und bei dem Redner auch die Verbindung eines Artikels 
mit dem Nomen, oder mit Praposition und Nomen, wahrend die 
Dichter bei ihrer Freiheit in der Auslassung des Artikels in diesen 
Zwang nicht kamen." This statement is to be modified by Blass's 
qualifying words, ''Jedoch was an und fUr sich erlaubt ist, wtirde 
fehlerhaft werden, wenn es zu haiifig kame." Blass's suggestion that 
when Demosthenes does allow the article in breves it is from the feel- 
ing that article and noun are practically one word is misleading. 
Breves that occur within a word must be allowed, or the word cannot be 
used at all ; but breves caused by an article followed by its noun or an 
attributive modifier of the noun can usually be avoided, as we see by 
the fact that only 12 such groups of breves occur in the De corona, 
three of which are with proper names, and three in the set phrase 
hrl rb Pfjfia, 

The same criticism applies to Blass's statement as to brei^ea 
formed by a preposition and its object. Demosthenes' use of such 
groups is very restricted. There are 10 instances of ircpl in breves in 
the De corona, but they are all in the phrases xcpi ifiod (5 times, per- 
haps to be read irepl ^v, see p. 282), irepl i,iriLVT(i)v (twice, perhaps to be 
read irepl wiiVTcav), ircpl ifiavTov (twice, perhaps to be pronounced 
irepl '/uauroS), and irepl iKaripov (once).^ The 10 instances of xcpl in 

> Cases where the article is subject to crasis are included in the "apparent excep- 
tions.'* 

> I do not count wtpl ifioG in § 79, bracketed by Blass and Butcher. 
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breves form not quite 12 per cent of all the instances of ircpl in the 
speech; but in Aeschines Vs. Ctesiphon 34 per cent of the occurrences 
of T€p[ are in breves, and in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes, 42 per cent. 
From this it is clear that Demosthenes distinctly restricts himself. 

*Tir6 is in breves 9 times; two of these cases show the preposition 
followed by a proper name ; three others have inrd ^CKLmrov or ii}dTnr(fi 
preceded by one or more short syllables; in the 4 remaining cases the 
breves are made by inrd with preceding syllables, not with its own 
object, and do not therefore fall under Blass's principle of treating 
preposition and object as essentially one word. The 7 cases of 6ir6 
in breves (excluding the 2 with proper names only) form 15} per cent 
of the occurrences of inr6 in the speech, as against 32 per cent in 
Aeschines Vs. Ctesiphon, and 43 per cent in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes. 
Demosthenes therefore shows a clear tendency to avoid breves 
with ^6. 

There are 7 cases of hrl in breves, but 3 of these are in the fixed 
phrase hrl rd firifia. In 3 of the 4 remaining cases the breves are 
formed by iirl with the preceding word, not with its object. In the 
4 cases of irapi, in breves one is with a proper name, and two are with 
the preceding word. Two of the 3 cases of inrip in breves have the 
breves in the preposition and its object. Of the 2 cases of Kari in 
breves (both in set phrases) one has the breves wholly in the preposition 
and its object. The 2 cases of p€Ti, in breves are with proper names. 
The only instances of dii, in breves (out of 44 occurrences of 5td in 
the speech) are in the phrases Sii, ye tovto (§ 113) and SiA t6 . . . . 
^X^ti^ (§ 213). We find ip in the speech 162 times, but only 5 times 
in breves; in no one of these groups are the breves wholly in the prepo- 
sition and its object. In the single instance of &7r6 in breves (out of 
22 occurrences of the word) the group is made by the preposition with 
the preceding word (§ 230). 

We must conclude that Demosthenes generally avoided groups 
of short syllables with prepositions. In case of prepositions with 
proper names or fixed phrases the use was unavoidable. In other 
cases the breves are as likely to be due to the word before the prepo- 
sition as to its object. All instances of breves with prepositions, 
except with proper names or in fixed phrases, must be included in 
reckoning the minimum number of breves. 
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Blass treats Srt as an exception to the law of breveSy but it does 
not occur in breves in the De corona often enough to justify his posi- 
tion. The 9 instances are only 15 per cent of all the occurrences of 
iri in the speech, as against 47 per cent in Aeschines Vs. CtesiphoUj 
and 45 per cent in Lysias Vs. Eratosthenes. 

lAip occurs in breves 5 times, Si 3 times, and &¥ 8 times. 

While our analysis of these instances shows that Demosthenes did 
not admit the article, the prepositions, and the lighter particles freely 
in breveSf yet the fact that the groups containing these words make 
up about 60 per cent of all the breves of the speech, shows that he 
did admit them much more freely than he did the more substantial 
words, viz., verbs, substantives, adjectives, demonstratives, etc. 

The bearing of these facts on textual criticism is evident. Breves 
contained in the lighter words of the sentence, while restricted, are 
nevertheless not so rare as to warrant textual alteration in any given 
case, or to have much weight in the decision between variant read- 
ings. But breves in groups of the stronger words, or at the end oi 
one of them, are rare enough to warrant giving considerable weight 
where good manuscripts differ; they are not rare enough to warrant 
textual alteration on the ground of the breves alone. 

In any attempt to determine the frequency of exceptions to the 
"law" of the avoidance of breves, the groups with the article, prepo- 
sitions, and the other lighter words must be included with the groups 
involving the stronger words; neither sort of breves is freely admitted, 
neither one is entirely excluded; the question is one of relative fre- 
quency, and for that no precise statement can be made. If we include 
all real breves in our discussion, we have a safe criterion for the com- 
parison of different parts of the same speech with one another, and 
for the comparison of one speech as a whole with another speech. 

An examination of the several divisions of the speech shows a 
marked tendency to avoid breves as the thought becomes more impres- 
sive and the style more elevated; yet this is not without exceptions. 

In the proem the breves are considerably less than the average of 
the speech, 3 cases in 58 lines (5 per cent) ; two of these are of the 
least objectionable type, T€pl inavrov § 4, irepl iLTrLvnav § 7 (see p. 282). 

The fine discussion of the situation at the time of the nutlring of 
the peace, §§ 18-25, 66 lines, has 2 cases (3 per cent): &/A^6i^pa 
roDr' § 20, and c&tos iyUs § 23. 
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The narrative and discussion of the acts following the conclusion 
of the peace (§§ 25-50) show only 3 cases of breves in the first 105 
lines (§§25-41) : viLvra awaycovi^^d^pos §25(a very doubtful reading), 
1l\irlaaT€ riiv § 26 (another very doubtful reading) , and iiii iin^v 
§ 32 (see p. 282). But as the argument and attack proceed we find 
4 cases in 24 lines (§§ 41-44); then after 29 forcible lines that are 
entirely clear we are surprised to find 5 cases in only 15 lines (§§ 48 f .)» 
and that in a passage of deep feeling and fine rhetorical finish. The 
section as a whole, 173 lines, with 12 breves, has a rate of 7 to the 
hundred lines, a rate slightly greater than that of the speech as a 
whole. 

The eloquent discussion of Demosthenes' services up to the cam- 
paign at Byzantium (§§ 60-87, 160 lines) shows only 6 cases, and 
most of these of a minor sort. The discussion of the rescue of 
Byzantium (§§ 87-102) has 5 cases in only 106 lines, but only one 
of these (KLpSuvelxreTe SioKorfuriLfx^voi § 98) is in the more elevated 
part. 

The discussion of the naval reforms, a part perhaps the least 
impressive in the speech (§§ 102-10), has 4 breves in 53 lines (a high 
rate), including 2 bad cases of hiatus. The answer to the technical 
charges under the laws, another of the less elevated sections, has a 
like rate, 9 breves m the 109 lines (§§ 110-26). 

The solenm and elevated passage in which Demosthenes accuses 
Aeschines of having been the guilty cause of the Amphissian war 
(§§ 140-60, 129 Unes) has only one group of breves and that of doubt- 
ful manuscript authority. The transition passage that follows 
(§§ 160-69) has 7 cases in only 37 lines, a very high rate. The story 
of the news from Elateia, a famous masterpiece of narrative, has 
no breves in the strictly descriptive part (§§ 168-71), but as narrative 
gives place to argument the breves become comparatively numerous. 
The 87 lines (§§ 171-81) show 14 cases, a rate of 16 to the hundred, 
a surprisingly high rate. 

The elevated passage in which Demosthenes discusses his services 
in the crisis (§§ 188-213, 201 lines) is in its earlier part almost wholly 
free from breves, having but 2 cases in the first 123 lines, 6<rop tyii 
§ 197 and wpbrepov UrxopS)P § 202; but after this they become more 
frequent — 6 cases in 78 lines. The ''Marathonian oath," however 
(§§ 206-8 inch), is entirely free from them. 
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The effective passage (§§ 227-52) in which Demosthenes reviews 
his career in the form of the Aoyurfids suggested by Aeschines shows 
more breves than the average, 16 cases in 189 lines, nearly 8^ per cent. 
The long discussion of Ti^xv (§§ 252-76), where we might expect more 
freedom of style, has remarkably few breves, only 5 in 166 lines, 3 to 
the hundred — only half the average of the speech. 

In the indignant passage (§§ 276-85) in which Demosthenes takes 
up Aeschines' caution to the jury to beware of Demosthenes as a crafty 
rhetorician, there is only one group of breves (raSra lierartBifx^pos §284) 
in the 69 lines. The outburst against the charge of Philippizing 
(§§ 294-301) has only 2 breves in the 61 lines, fibf ird ^tXIxirov § 297, 
bracketed by Butcher after Dobree, and ^i t6 Xrjfiiia § 298. 

The closing paragraphs, §§ 301 ff., have 7 breves in 165 lines, a 
rate somewhat less than that of the speech as a whole. 

If, with Sch&fer and Blass, we consider the epilogue as beginning 
with § 252, the epilogue as a whole has 22 breves in 525 lines, about 
4.2 to the hundred, a rate considerably less than that of the speech 
as a whole. 

Having determined with a reasonable degree of precision the 
extent of Demosthenes' avoidance of breves' in a speech that was pre- 
sumably prepared with the greatest care, and that represents his 
matured art, I proceed to an examination of the whole Demosthenic 
corpus. We may hope to learn whether there was any advance in 
Demosthenes' style in this particular between his earlier and his 
later works; whether in the private speeches, written for other men, 
he used as much care in this matter as in the case of speeches for 
public suits or for the bema; and whether the rate of breves in any 
speech attributed to Demosthenes may safely be used as a criterion 
of genuineness. 

I have recorded only the real exceptions; in determining these, 
I have followed steadily the same principles as in the preceding 
investigation. It is not likely that any two investigators would 
always agree as to which class of exceptions are real, and which only 
apparent; but if each follows his own principles consistently through- 
out the whole corpus, the results will not differ materially. A tend- 
ency, e.g., on the part of one to assume less freedom in the use of 
crasis would give a higher total of breves for any one speech, but would 
not materially alter the ratio of breves between one speech and 
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another, or between the speeches of Demosthenes and those of another 
writer — and this ratio is the essential point of our study. 

For speeches i to xxvii, inclusive, I have used Butcher's Oxford 
text; for the rest, the text of Baiter and Sauppe, Zurich, 1838. The 
Zurich text follows S closely, and is not influenced by rhythmical 
theories of the editors; its lines have been reduced to the Oxford 
standard of length. 

I have added a study of breves in selected parts of other prose 
writers; such comparison is necessary for any just estimate of the 
significance of the results of the study of Demosthenes. It is here 
to be remarked that the tendency of any writer to avoid hiatus within 
the kolon will of itself reduce th6 number of accidental breves, for in 
writers who admit hiatus freely a group of short syllables is often 
due in part to the shortening of a long vowel in hiatus. In all the 
authors studied the lines have been reduced to the Oxford standard 
of length. In Aeschines the numerous phrases that were bracketed 
by Blass have been treated as belonging to the text. 

It will be found that in the passages from other authors the breves 
are distributed fairly evenly throughout the passage; the numj[>er in 
any one block of 100 lines does not vary greatly from that in any 
other; in the part of Isocrates examined the range is from 35 to 43; 
in Aeschines it is from 32 to 49; whereas in Demosthenes they are 
distributed unevenly, the breves in the De corona reckoned by suc- 
cessive hundred lines being 6, 7, 2, 10, 5, 4, 6, 10, 4, 8, 3, 14, 5, 6, 7, 
10, 8, 3, 2, 4, 6, 4. An even distribution indicates accidental occur- 
rence, uneven distribution suggests conscious avoidance, now more 
careful, now less. 

BREVES IN THE DEMOSTHENIC CX)RPUS 

Real Exceptions 
Rate per Hundred Lines 

[Titles in parentheses are of 8i)eeches regarded by Blass as not genuine, or 
of doubtful genuineness. Figures in parentheses, after the number of breves in 
certain ^)eeches, give the minimum number of breves, reckoned as explained on 
p. 283.1 

OF THE FIRST PERIOD 
Pleas in Private Cases 

(Vs. Callippus. lii.) 369-368 B.C. 6rr. 55.3 

(Vs. Nicostratus. liii.) 366-365 B.C. 6rr. 60.6 

[The above-named are too early to be genuine.] 
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First vs. AphobuB. xzvii. 363 b.c. brr. 44.8 

Second vs. AphobuB. xzviii. 363 b.c. brr. 43.2 
Vb. AphobuB for PhanuB. xxix. 363-362 b.c. 6rr. 20 . 9 

first vs. Onetor. xxx. 362-361 b.c. hrr. 36 

Second vs. Onetor. xxzi. 362-361 b.c. brr. 23 

(Vs. TimotheuB. xlix.) 362 b.c. 6rr. 60.5 

(Vs. Polydes. 1.) ea. 358 b.c. brr. 57 

OF THB 8BCOND PERIOD 
Politicsl Speeches and Flees in Putdic Oeses 

On the Trierarchical Crown, li. 359-358 b.c. 

Vs. Androtion. xxii. 355 b.c. 

Vs. Leptines. zz. 354 b.c. 

On the Symmories. xiv. 354 b.c. 

n^ Svvi^ceic. adii. 354-^51(7) B.C. 

Vs. Timocrates. zxiv. 353-352 b.c. 

For the Megalopolitans. xvi. 353 b.c. 

Vs. Aristocrates. xxiii. 352 b.c. 

First Philippic, iv. 351 b.c. 

For the Rhodians. xv. 351-350 B.a 

First Olynthiac. i. 349 b.c. 

Second Olynthiac. ii. 349 b.c. 

niird Olynthiac. iii. 349 b.c. 

Vs. Midias. xxi. 348-347 b.c. 



brt. 


2.4 


brr. 


5.2 


brr. 


7.3 


brr. 


9.6 (8.3) 


brr. 


11 


brr. 


6.8; 37.5 


brr. 


8.4 (7.5) 


brr. 


7.1 


brr. 


6.1 (3.4) 


brr. 


6 (4.2) 


brr. 


2.8 (2.8) 


brr. 


2.5 (2.1) 


brr. 


7 (4.8) 


brr. 


6.8 



Plees in Frtvate Oases 

Vs. Conon. liv. oa. 356-355 b.c. 6rr. 16.5 

(Vs. EuerguB and Mnesibulus. xlvii.) 353- 

352 B.c. brr. 49.3 

For Phoimion. xxxvi. 350-349 B.C. brr. 15.6 

First vs. Stephanus. xlv. 349-348 b.c. brr. 9.1 
(Second vs. Stephanus. xlvi.) 349^348 B.C. 6rr. 39 

First vs. Boeotus. xxxix. 348 b.c. brr. 17.2 

(Second vs. Boeotus. xl.) 347 b.c. brr. 49.8 

OF THB TUiKD PEBIOD 
Political Speeches and Pleas in Public Oases 

On the Peace, v. 346 B.C. 

Second Philippic, vi. 344 b.c. 

On the Embassy, xix. 343 B.C. 

On the Chersonese, viii. 341 b.c. 

Third Philippic, ix. 341 b.c. 

Fourth Philippic, x. 341-i340 b.c. 

(Vs. Philip's Letter, xi.) 340-339 b.c. brr. 33 



brr. 


4.5 (3.4) 


brr. 


6 (3.8) 


brr. 


7.5 (5.5) 


brr. 


4.3 (3.5) 


brr. 


9.4(7) 


brr. 


6.9 
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On the Crown, xviii. 330 B.C. brr. 6(4.9) 

Rrst V8. Aristoipton. xxv. ea. 325 b.c. brr. 9 

(Second vs. Aristogiton. xzvi.) oa. 325 b.c. brr. 36 

Pleas In Private Oaiee 

Vs. Pantaenetus. xxxvii. ea, 346^345 b.c. brr. 10 

Vs. Nausimachus. xxxviii. oa. 346-345 b.c. brr. 8.3 

Vs. Eubulides. Ivii. 345 B.C. brr. 32 

(Vs. Theocrines. Iviii.) 344-339 b.c. brr. 37.6 

(Vs. Neaera. lix.) 343-340 b.c. 6rr. 44.9 

(Vs. Maoartatus. xliii.) ca. 342 b.c. brr. 56.8 

(Vs. OlympiodoruB. xlviii.) ca. 341 B.C. brr. 60.4 

(Vs. Lacritus. xxxv.) 342-341 (?) b.c. &rr. 54.5 

(Vs. Phormion. xsadv.) 327-326 b.c. brr. 49.1 
(Vs. Apaturius. xxxiii.) After 341 b.c., perhaps 

of the time of Alexander brr. 49.8 

OF THB PERIOD OF ALEXANDER 
Pleai in Private Oases 

(Vs. Phaenippus. xlii.) brr. 42.3 

(Vs. Zenothemis. xxxii.) brr. 16.3 

(Vs. Dionysodorus. Ivi.) 323-^22 b.c. brr. 55.4 

OF UNDBTKBMnnSD DATE 
Pleas in Private Oases and Epldelctlc Speeches 

Vs. Spudias. xli. brr. 49.5 

Vs. Callicles. Iv. brr. 44.5 

(Vs. Leochares. xliv.) brr. 45.6 

(The Eroticus. bd.) brr. 33 

(The Epitaphius. Ix.) brr. 11.9 

THE PB0E1C8 

[The table gives the number of the proem, the number of (Oxford) lines, the 
nomber of breves, and the rate per hundred.] 

i 25—1— 4 xi 13—0— 

u 26—2— 7.7 xii 16-3—19 

iii 9—0— xiii 12—0— 

iv 11—1— 9 xiv 19—2—10.5 

V 20—1— 5 XV 15—1— 6.6 

vi 18—1— 5.5 xvi 13—1— 7.7 

vii 18—0— xvii 13—1— 7.7 

viii 19-1— 5.3 xviii 14—1— 7 

ix 18-0— xix 13—1— 8 

X 17—1— 5.8 XX 17-0— 
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xxu 



XXIV 
XXV 

xxvi 
xxvii 
xxviii 



xxxvi 

xxxvii 
xxxviii 



35—2— 5.7 
17—2—11.8 
IS— 1— 6.6 
33—1—3 
24—1— 4 
21^-0- 
13—2—15 
18—0— 
20-3—15 
22—0— 
17—1— 5.9 
30— O- 
22—1— 4.5 
26—3—12 
30-1— 3.3 
16—2-13 
14-0— 
22—2— 9 



XXXIX 

xl 

xli 

xlii 

xliii 

xliv 

xlv 

xlvi 

xlvii 

xlviii 

xlix 

1 

li 

lii 

liii 

liv 

Iv 

Ivi 



19—1—5 
19—2—10 
26-3—12 
Ifr-O— 
16-0—0 
17—2—12 
2&-0— 
32-<>- 
lS-0- 



21— 
24-0 





9.5 

8 

9-1—11 
13—0—0 
35—3— 8.6 
9—1—11 
24—1— 4 
25—3—12 



i 112— 7—6.2 
ii 173—1^^-8 
iii 295—11—3.7 



THB EPIflTLBS 



iv 80-3— 3.76 
V 34 0-26 

vi 16—5—31 



THE RATE OF BREVES IN OTHER WRITERS, FOR CX)MPARISON 

WITH THAT OF DEMOSTHENES 

Thucydides. The Funeral Oration of Pericles. 220 (Oxford) lines; brr. 

110. Rate 50 per cent. 
Lysias. Vs. Eratosthenes. First 300 lines; brr. 48, 47, 47. 
Isocrates. Panegyric. First 600 lines; brr. 41, 43, 35, 43, 38, 37. Average 

39.5 percent. 
Isaeus. xi. 403 lines; brr. 40, 32, 41, 47 (+3 lines with 2 6fT.). 40 per cent. 
Isaeus. i. 321 lines; brr. 27, 39, 44 (+21 lines with 7 brr.). 36 per cent. 

[Speech I shows the most definite attempt to avoid hiatus of any of Isaeus' 
speeches, and it is nearly the latest in time.] 
Aeschines. Vs. Ctesiphon. First 500 lines, brr. 33, 36, 49, 45, 43. §§ 152 . 1 

—162.9, 100 lines, brr. 49. Last 200 lines, brr. 37, 32. Average 40.5 

percent. 
Hyperides. Epitaphius. 259 lines; brr. 115. 44 per cent. 
Hegesippus (?). On Halonnesus. 287 lines; brr. 126. 44 per cent. 
Anon3rmous. Hcpl rS>v irpos 'AXc^v8pov Sw^kc^v. 217 lines; brr. 114. 62 

percent. 
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The space limits of this article forbid the detailed discussion of 
the results here tabulated. It is plain that in the first two published 
speeches, xxvii and xxviii, there was no attempt to avoid breves; but 
with the third speech, xxix, the avoidance begins, and in a few years 
it has become fully established as a rule of composition. The public 
speeches naturally show a lower rate than those in private suits. 

The speeches Vs. Spudias^ xli, and Vs. CaUides, If, generally 
recognized as genuine works of Demosthenes, offer no evidence of date 
save their style. They are almost universally regarded as youthful 
works of the orator, and as such their high rate of breves ia not sur- 
prising; they belong with the speeches Vs. Aphdbus and Vs. Onetar. 

It is seen from the table that two speeches which cannot safely 
be ascribed to Demosthenes follow the rule of avoidance of breves. 
The Epitaphiits, Ix, probably by a writer after the time of Demos- 
thenes, shows that at least one rhetorician knew this secret of the 
Demosthenic composition. The speech Vs. ZenoOiemis, xxxii {brr. 
16-3), was delivered, and probably written, by a kinsman of Demos- 
thenes; it is not surprising to find an imitation of this refinement of 
his style. 

All other speeches of the corpus which on other grounds must be 
declared non-Demosthenic show a high rate of breves. On the other 
hand, almost all that are certainly Demosthenic have a low rate. 
Two offer difficulties which may be removed on the supposition of 
composite authorship; the detailed discussion of the grounds for 
such a hypothesis would be too long for this article. These are 
Vs. Evbrdides, Ivii {brr. 32), and Vs. TimocrcUes, xxiv (brr. 6.8 in one 
part, 37.5 in the remainder); both certainly show the hand of 
Demosthenes; but difficulties both of composition and of argmnent 
are best solved on the supposition that in each case the speaker 
received from Demosthenes only a part of his material. 

The bearing of our study on the question of the genuineness of 
the Fourth Philippic is evident. 

The results for the Midiana, a speech that manifestly lacks final 
revision, show that at an early period the habit of avoidance of 
breves had become so established with Demosthenes as to prevail 
even in the first draft of a speech, a fact that has not been sufficiently 
recognized. 
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The rate of breves in the Proems has about the same range as that 
of the speeches. Of course the small number of lines in each proem 
makes the percentage of breves less significant — ^there is more possi- 
bility of a chance absence or a chance abundance; yet it is certainly 
significant that so many are entirely free from breves. No one of the 
fiftyHsix proems has a rate so high as in itself to raise the question 
of genuineness. 

EpisOes y and vi, on the other hand, pass beyond the rate of 
Demosthenes' matured style. Whether the low rate of the other 
epistles is, like that of the Epiiaphius, due to the skill of an imitator, 
well instructed in the niceties of the Demosthenic style, is a question 
that must be settled on other evidence. 

Our study as a whole has shown that the avoidance of breves is 
a real characteristic of Demosthenes' style. A wide interval sepa- 
rates the least-polished product of his pen from the best work of his 
great contemporaries. Apparently there were some men of his own 
time — ^perhaps a narrow circle of personal friends — and some of a 
later time, who understood and imitated this peculiar device of prose 
composition, but none of the great writers were among them, and the 
principle did not find its way into the rhetorical treatises. 

Dabtmouth Collbgb 



STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 

Baaed in part upon material oolleoted by the late A. W. Stbatton, and prepared 

under the supervision of Cabl D. Buck.^ 

DENTAL TERMINATIONS I. 3 

WOBDB WITH GbNTTIVB IN -eyrof 

Bt Cabl D. Buck 

1. Verbal adjectives af the type iffufipiss. — ^This type has b^n dis- 
cussed in connection with that of Tfx)Pkffs (above, pp. 173 ff.)» with 
mention of the more obvious derivatives belonging to it, namely, 
those in -jSXo^s, -7Wi)S, -fificos, -rpoK, -irrpuK, -rro)?. 

Two other verbal adjectives are formed by analogy from apparent 
roots in -w: dfAres* cl fii) els Td awearSora Tcapbines Hesych., from 
{"ci)-, originally ^oxr-j of iio)fUyoSj etc. (cf. 1(o)iUik>i' irap6vr€S. {roi/ioi 
Hesych.),-* ifi&s' iAf)doyyo5 Hesych., Which, in spite of the accent 
given, is not from *6fioas, but formed from the contracted j3a>- of 
ipdxra, etc.' 

Substantive forms from roots in 6) are: &S)s Hes. Op. 354 (nom. 
only) ; vKiK ' swimmer,' name of a fish, Ath. 288 B, etc. ; ebpifs * mold,' 
probably from l-Fpoyr (root v^-, Skt. var" 'cover'),* and the name of 
the Spartan EZXcores probably from trftku-r, with prothetic vowel 
and a form of the root seen in iXUrKOfun, dXcSi^ai, iLktariis^ 4>iK ' man,' 
which has r-inflection from the earliest time, probably belongs here, 
rather than with the following having secondary r, but its derivation 
is uncertain.^ 

2. Nouns with secondary r-inflection, like yika)s. — In Homer there 
are no r-f orms of 7 Aa?s, ll/xos, or ldpi>5 ; and xp^ has only once x/xpr6s, 
twice ace. xf£n\ beside usual xpo^y XP^- Of these, y{Kxas and IfKiss 

1 See Introductory Note, CP. 6. 323 ff. 

* Cf. Schulse, QuaeBt. Epic, 311; Fraenkel, Nom, ao. 1. 78. 
*Cf. Fraenkel, Nom, o^. 1. 63. 

« Cf. Solmsen, Uniertuehungen 123, 168, Brugmann, Ord,* 2. 1. 423. 

* Cf. Solmsen, UrUermehungen 251. 

* Brugmann, Ord,* 2. 1. 636, connects it with Skt. hhds 'light, might,* etc. 
[CXiABSZoAL Phiix>loot XII, Julj, 1917] 295 
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are inherited ^Hstems (cf. ytkaucnbs, ipturrk), parallel to Lat. hands, 
etc., and were originally inflected in Greek like the feminines alUKf 
ifi>5. The original stem of XP^ is uncertain, but it was probably 
diphthongal, with nom. -cos from -dis (cf. Lat. res, Skt. rds, from 
*rei8), gen. -oos from -omw. ISpiK is based upon an earlier ^IS-po^ 
with suflix -TO- (cf. Lett. pi. stcidri 'sweat'),* but was drawn into the 
same type as XP^* 

But after Homer they regularly have r-inflection. Thus: 

7 A6)s, yikuTos in Herodotus and in Attic writers, except that the 
poets have ace. sg. yiKuv beside yOiuyra. The compounds show occa- 
sional forms of the Attic second declension, as Kar&ytKcop Ar. Eq. 
319, Philost. 303, ace. pi. Kkavirlyekw Xen. HeU. 7. 2. 9, ace. pL 
<l>iXby€Ku)s Theophr. ap. Ath. 261, d. But the r-inflection is usual, 
as Karayikayra Aesch. Ag. 1264, ifivyiKuyra h. Hom. 17.37, <l>iKoyikb9Tas 
Plat. Civ, 388, e, i^at;o'(7A<i)ra Dem. Phal. 28, Apollod. ap. Ath. 591C| 
KkavatyiKuoaLP Plut. Mor, 1097f, vfipvyQ^orros and alrxpoyikcaTas 
Manetho 4. 280, 283, iyepaiyikuyn Anth. Pal. 11. 60, ^iXorot/XoY^ 
Xa)ra Anth. Pal. 5. 243.» 

2/xos, iponos in Simon., Pindar, Hdt., h. Hom., Aesch., Soph., 
Eur., and all Attic prose (ace. sg. ip(av only in late poets) : The com- 
pounds show the same inflection, as Svaipuyras Thuc. 6. 13, iprfycnu 
Plato Phaedr. 255 d, etc. Inflection according to the Attic second 
declension, as given by Choeroboscus 1. 252. 7 (quoted in footnote 3), 
is not otherwise attested. 

With the exception of SwripuKf im-ipcaSf and Taiiipuys (Telechd., 
Meineke 2. 378= TraiSepaarfiSy Alex., Meineke 3. 423 'rouge'), the 
compounds are very late. Several are names of plants, as Taiiipujs 
Plin. N,H. 22. 76, Paus. 2. 10. 5, Diosc. 3. 19, (boicaM^^pcos Plin. N.H. 

1 Cf. MeUlet, Mim. 8oc. lAng, 15. 261; Brugmann, Grd.* 2. 1. 353. 

' The forms in our Homeric text, aco. IdpHa, dat. idp{>, probably stand for lip6a 
and ISpoT. Cf. KOhner-Blass 1. 510. 

* It is the practice of our lexicons and editions to accent compounds of yi\»n (and 
of fptat and those in -xtptat) as proparoxytone. But the statements of the grammarians 
upon which this practice is based are almost certainly to be interpreted as applying 
only to the forms of the Attic second declension, which were affected by the analogy 
of drdrXcwf, etc. Cf. Hdn. 1. 244. 30 ff. Ipo^f xpvtf'^pcaf, I8p<it Xvaldput, r6 di Mv»- 
p€tt Kol <pl}<6y€\(as Kcd rd rotaOra 'Arrtxd 6rra xporapo^^porrcu, in the light of Choerob. 
1. 252. 4 ff. Ipwf ifnaroy XP^^^P^^ xP^^^P^^^y yiXtas 7A(»rot, ^tXayiXttt ^tXayikurot, 
€l di 'Arrcicd elffip diro/SaXj rod o woiovffi r^v y€wiK'^p, otow 6 8^€p<at rod SHctpt^^ 6 ^iX^ 
ytkuf Tov 0iX67eX(tf, 6 xP^^^f^^P*^^ ^o^ xjivabK^pia, 
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24. 167, Plut. Mor. 939 D, Hesych. ; of gems, as iraiiifHtK Plin. 
N.H, 37. 123, Travipias Plin. N.H. 37. 178; or animals, as xnvifx^ 
Plin. N,H. 10. 56. Others occur only in scholiasts, grammarians, or 
lexicographers (see word-list). 

lipiiZf ISpojTQS in Hes., Soph., Ar., etc., and in all Attic prose: 
So also in compounds, as ebUSfxares, SwrlSpuyres Theophr. fr. 9. 20, 
ace. pi. neut. eiidfKora Aristot. Prob. 2. 17. 

XP^f XP<^^- while forms of the older, and usual Homeric, 
inflection, gen. xpobsj ^tc, continue in use in poetry (in Euripides 
they are about twice as common as the r-forms), and Herodotus has 
once xpotf the r-inflection, occuring already in Homer, Hesiod 
(xpSra Op. 555), and Pindar (xpSra, XP«^1 beside xpot), is uniform 
in Attic and later prose, except for the Attic phrase iv xp£- The 
compounds likewise regularly have the r-inflection, though a few 
occur only in poetical forms of the older type, as rafualxpoa Hom., 
yXaviobxpoa Pind., d7raX6xpoos Hes., h. Hom., Theogn., and Herodotus 
also has fuXiyxpoes (2. 104). 

The secondary r-inflection in these four nouns must have its 
source in the inherited r-inflection of the verbal adjectives in -&, 
in spite of the fact that the analogy is a purely formal one, without 
semantic support. Semantic association would be easier for the 
adjective compounds, but the evidence is against our assuming that 
the r-inflection started in them. 

74Xa>$ seems to have been affected by 7^Xa)s, etc., in late times. 
At least Herodian (2. 234. 9) gives gen. 7&Xa) and 7AXa)ros. 

ic6XXa)r€S, name of a kind of stone in Egypt (Ps. Plut. defliw. 16. 2), 
presumably represents an Egyptian word, but whether the r had any 
basis in the native form is unknown. 

3. Compounds in -Kepcas. — ^The adjective compounds in -iccpcos 
from -ic^paos regularly follow the Attic second declension, and r-forms 
are unknown in Attic. The earliest example of the secondary 
r-inflection is SiKifxara h. Hom. 17. 2. Similar forms of eleven other 
compounds occur in late writers, as j^tPOKipoyras Strabo 774, lnvoKi- 
pwTos Ael. N.H. 17. 44 (so rhinocerdSj -otia regularly in Latin authors), 
aegocerotis Lucr. 5. 614, alyoKipuyra Jul. Oral. 4. 156 a, platycerotas 
and strepsiceroti Plin. N.H. 11. 124, otoKipcores, T^TpoKipoyres, and 
tipvKipayras 0pp. Cyn. 2. 96, 2. 378, 3. 2, SkiyoKipajTas and eiKipuyros 
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Geopon. 18. 1. 3, itovoKtpin-iav LXX Ps. 21. 22, numocerdUm Plin. 
N.H. 8. 76, iLfTfUiifiuyras Diod. Sic. 7. 17. 

Cf . the statement of Thomas Magister (p. 78 Ritschl) rd ik Topi 
t6 Kipas 61 likv KoufoL 5id tov tos icklpov<n px/n/SKepon, fiopoKipuyros, alylh 
KtpoK^ alyoKiporros' ol it 'Arruool icard dxo^X^v toS a koL rovra, 
XPWT^Kiepcos, xPt^<^^P<*'* 

4. The neuters oSs, J)r6s, 0cSs, ^coris. — ^These have no historical 
connection with other words in gen. -ioros. iarbs is contracted from 
earlier oCaros, for which see above, p. 24. & in two kouH^ inscrip- 
tions [BCH. 2. 322, Delos; IG. 7. 3498 Oropus) may be a genuine 
Ionic form » Dor. & (Theocr. 11. 32), but may also be a new forma- 
tion to irrbi, etc. 4>^arlK is formed to 0cos after its contraction from 
^dos. 

5. Personal names, — ^There is no productive type of personal 
names in -<i)s, -on-os parallel to that in -i;s, -iptw . Only IpoK and 
y{k(jx play any rdle, and that not until late times. TiKm, 'lEpa)f , and 
a dozen ending in -^pcos are quotable as men's names, but all from 
the Roman period.^ Thus the Attic inscriptions of the Roman 
imperial period collected in IG. 3 show ViKu% (11 times), "lEpciw (30), 
'Ayrifxas (7), "Epnipun (13), Movaipux (1), Nucipw (4), Nvi^A^pcos (1), 
Tlai£ipu)s (6), liwipax (3), iiXipuK (29), Xpvaipax (13).* TISm I 
have not found elsewhere, but '^/>ci)s and most of the compounds 
named occur also in late inscriptions of other parts of Greece, 
iCKipoK being the most widespread, Nu^pci)s, 'EpfUpuK, and Xpvaipcas 
next. Furthermore, we find Uavipux at Naples (cf. also Suet. Ner. 
30), IG. 14. 734, UeiBipois at Thespiae IG. 7. 1777 (which also con- 
tains 'AvripoDS and $tX^pci>s; 1776 has Moucr^pcos), 'AXtT^po^s in Asia 
Minor, Papers Am. School d Athens 2. No. 170, and Q<iKaa<rip(as 
Alciphr. 1. 18. MeXlxpws occurs IG. 5. 958, 959, but with gen. 
MeXtxpios. For late Greek forms Uke 'AtoXXwj, 'AtoXKutos, see 
above, p. 186. 

6. Other proper names. — As the name of a god only '^fxas is early, 
later followed by 'AvripwZj Pans., Ovid., etc. Ur^; Plat. Phaedr. 

1 Fick-Bechtel, p. 115, remark: "Bis auf Nuc^pcaf und *EpfUp«0t ent in sp&t- 
rdmischer Zeit nachweisbar." But of these two also all the occurrences I have fouDd 
are late. 

> There are no examples in IG. 2 (to time of Augustus) except 'Arr4p*n 1052, the 
date of which is uncertain. 
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252 C, the name which the gods give to "iBpcos, is an obvious play 
upon "lE/xiTs and irTtpbv. T{Km was worshiped at Sparta, Plut. 
Cleom, 9. 

There are no ethnica in -^€s, except of foreign source, as 'AyvQr^s, 
Steph. Byz.y a Celtic people. 

WORD-LIST 
GsNimrB in -«i>ros^ 

(Masouline substantiyefl unleos otherwise indicated) 



oJs ^os, TO Hdt.+[p. 298. 
^pm 6, ^ Hesych. [p. 295. 
8<tf9, 4 Hes. [p. 295. 
Hwrts Hesych. [p. 295. 
yoXois, i} Hdn. [p. 297. 
dyxiiSA^os, 6, i) Et. M. [p. 176. 
FcXois [p. 298. 
V€\a>« Hdt.+[p. 296. 
-ycXois [p. 296. 

Mara- Ae8ch.+ 

voXiy- Philo(butCohn-WendlaQd 
III. 84 read wdiXiv yiXwroi). 

vj8pc-9 6, rj Manetho. 

iytpai'^ 6y ij Paul. Sil. 

KXavo-i- Dem. Phal.+ 

iiC Poll. 

dxpcio- Cratin. 

^cXo, 6,4 P]at.+ 

vypo-y 6, 4 Phryn. 

aUrxp^^j ^y ^ Manetho 

fuoO) 6, 4 Alex. Aet. 

wpav^, 6y i) Licymn., Anth. Pal. 

{jfivj 6, 4 h. Horn., Anth. Pal. 

iroXv-, 6, i) Plut.+ 

^cXoirovXih- Anth. Pal. 



EZXcorcs [p. 295. 
ic<UXii>rcs Ps. Plut. [p. 297. 
wXm Epich. ap. Ath. [p. 295. 

"y»^> o> 4 [p- 174. 
d- Hom.+ 
dpir Pind.+[p. 176. 
dAXo- Emped. 

*Ayvwrcf [p. 299. 

-j3p<tfs, 6, ij [p. 174. 

d- Paul. Sil. 

cIAa- Lye. 

ijfu Antiph., Epicr. 

waiSo- Eust. 

yco- Hipp. 

onopKCH Moschio 

AfM>- Soph., Eur. 

olvo- Nic. 

dv^po- Eur. 

fn&rjpo^ Soph. 

Xupo- Stesich. 

KpoLTo- Lye. 

Tp4x<>- Ar.+[p. 176. 

fiapv" Soph. 

28p(tf€ He8.+[p. 297. 



' Not included are the numerous foreign proper names in -Qt^ -Qrot (-c#r, -(aros), 
for which of. above, p. 186. It will b^ understood that in the case of words in which 
the r-inflection is secondary the reference is to the first appearance of the word in 
this inflection. Of compounds in -Kif^t only those are listed which are quotable with 
r<4nflection. But compounds in -idpcat, -^pc#t, and -xp*^t since in these r-inflection had 
become the normal one, are listed in full, including some which are quotable only 
in the nominative singular, and also, in the case of -XP^** ^® '®^ (distinguished by 
parentheses) which are quotable only in the type without r. Proper names are listed 
without references, as, for the very few not to be found in Pape, these have been 
given in the text. 
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-iSfmi, ^i [p. 297. 

KaMSp«K Baffll 

Swni^Mtts Theophr. 

kvaiSptat Choerob. 

cv(Sp«»s Arist., Theophr. 
ipms Simon. + [p. 296. 
*Ep«is [p. 298. 
"MfHOi [pp. 296, 298. 

«mS- Teleclid.+ 

foaic-, 69 ^ Pis. Hdn. £pim« 

Nuc- 

"Ep/lr 

vuK- Plin. 

tfpiTV- Poll. 
fuarji^ Poll. 
X17K-, 4 Plin. 

Svr- 

fuo^, ^ 4 Ps. Hdn. Epim. 

SucT-, 6,1^ Thuc.+ 
Xixr- Schol. Verg. 
Mover- 

&VT- Plat.+ 
'AvT- 

avr- Theod. Prod. 
voXv-, 6, 17 Hdn. 
Nv/i^ 

dvoKOLfulf Plin., Plut., Hesych. 
-ic^a)9) o, ij [pp. 297-8. 

Tcrpa- 0pp. 

V/^- Diod. 
&- h. Hom.+ 
arpof/ir Plin. 
0170 Lucr., Jul., Plin. 
^Aiiyo- Geopon. 
oJD- 0pp. 
^CFO- Strabo+ 
ftoFo- LXX, Plin. 



cv- Geopon. 

dj|iw- 0pp. 

vAaiv- Plin., Dioec. 
Hr^Mus [p. 298. 

drp«k, 6, 1^ Paus., Choerob. [p. 174. 
^uXXoorpck) hj i Theocr., Anth. 

Pal. [p. 174. 
cvpck Simon. + [p. 295. 
Xp«9 Hom.+[p. 297. 
-XP«?> ^ ^ tP« 297. 

at- Plat., Hipp. 

/icXay- Eur.+ 

iray- Synes. 

Sc^ Aristot. 

ficXi- Plin.+ 

(McX/-) [p. 298. 

r/x- Aristot. 

(«i;pi- Aristot. Galen) 

dytfco-c- Matro ap. Ath. 

(rofMot- Hom.) 

rpc^i- Aristot. 

0/ni^' Hesych. 

i^ffo- Theod. Prodr. 

ircXopyo- Lye, Eust. 

fioXvpSo- Galen. 

^oSo- Theocr. 

(avOo- Nausic. 

Xao- Aristot. 

voAio- Eur., Ar. 

dXXorpio- Anth. Pal. 

^oiKucd- Sophronius. 

Kpojco- Nicet. Eugen. 

(yXavK^- Pind.) 

Acvic<>- Eubul.+ 

vcroAcvjco- Hipp. 

(d«uAo- h. Hom.+) 

(touciXo Ath.) 

dXX(>- Eur. 

cuoA(>- Eur. 

6/Ao- Aristot. + 

/uXavo- Eur.-I- 

Kvoro- Eur.-|- 

voptfcvo- Anth. Pal. 

rcpcKo- Anaxandr. ap. Ath. 
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iccAoivd Ae8ch.+ 
oc*yo- Theophr. 
Xutvo- Eur. 
/jLoyo- Aristot. 
Xtwapo- Theocr. 
nuccpo- Antiph. 
yXviccpd Anth. Pal. 
htfiA- Alciphr. 
Tpv^€p6- Diosc. 
Kifif>6- Chaerem. ap. Ath. 
i^f^ Crat. 
Urxypo- Schol. Horn. 
dX^iri^ Eust. Hesych. 
yaXaKT6' Philyll., Nausic. 



XMwri- Eur., CGL. 

Smt- Hipp. 

c^ Ar.+ 

iroAv- Aristot. 
dm-cfe, i, i) Pind.+[p. 174. 
^ Horn. + [p. 295. 

iafuuriry 69 4 Simon. 
^ PIat.+b. 26. 

^- Eust. 

irXi^^6,i} Theol. Ar. 

Act^i-, 6, 1) Eust. 

aicu^, rd Heliod. 

XvK^-, t6 Ad., Schol. II. 

(reXi/vd-, t6 Chaerem. ap. Ath. 

avr6-j r6 Greg. Naz. 
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WERE THERE TWO VERSIONS OF CICERO'S PROGNOSTIC A t 

Indications of the date of Cicero's translation of the work of Aratus are 
rather scanty. Of the two passages usually cited in this connection the 
first is found in the De naiura deorum,^ in which Balbus, before quoting at 
length from the ^oivo/Acm, addresses Cicero, sa3ring: "Utar .... carmini- 
bus Aratiis, quae a te admodum adulescentulo conversa ita me delectant, 
quia Latina sunt, ut multa ex iis memoria teneam." This passage, and what 
Cicero in the De oraim^ sasrs of his methods of rhetorical exercise when an 
adti26«oerUtiZii«, have led scholars to consider the Aratea as a youthful com- 
position,' and yet this theory has not been easy to reconcile with the second 
shred of evidence found in a letter to Atticus,^ written in June, 60, when 
Cicero was surely no longer an adulescerUtduSf in which he sasrs: ''Pkt>- 
gnostica mea cmn oratiunculis propediem exspecta." This seems as thou|^ 
he had been recently working on the ProQnastica, and Jordan* held that this 
work was first translated in or about 60 — that is, many years after the rest 
of the fciF<$ficm. But, as Sieg* has pointed out, such a long interval 
between the translations of two parts of a comparatively short work seems 
improbable.^ 

A more attractive theory is that of Leo,' that about the time of the letter 
of June, 60, Cicero was reworking the Prognostica for publication. Beyond 
the passages already quoted Leo gives no support for his view save the 
remark: ''Die Verstechnik der Prognostica ist minder streng als die der 
*a4vdfwa (Frg. 5. 1, 2; 6. 3)." 

But for this suggestion of Leo's there is an important piece of evidence 
which, so far as I can ascertain, has remained unused. Isidore,* in a dis- 
cussion of the bird luscinia, says: ''Eadem et acredula, de qua Cicero in 

» ii. 104. M. 64 ff. 

> Leo (in Hermes^ xlix [1914], 191, n. 3) suggests dating them about 86 B.C. 

•ii. 1. 11. 

• Krit. BeUrOge 9ur Oesch, d, lot. Sprache (1879), p. 299; cited by Schans, Ge9ch, d. 
r^ym. Liu., I, Part 2, 3d ed. (1909), p. 394. 

• De Cicerone Oermanico Avieno ArcUi IrUerpretibua (1886), pp. 6-7. 

' The only other passages in Cicero that seem to bear upon the date are: Ad AU. 
XT, 16a (May, 44): "Equidem etiam pluvias metuo si Prognostica nostra vera sunt; 
ranae enim /irfrop€&ovirtp/' and the quotations from the work in the De divinatione, 
which was not published till after the death of Caesar, but these are all too late to be of 
help. 

• Loc. cii. • Etvm, xu. 7. 37. 

902 
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Prognosticia 'et matutino, exercet acredula cantu.' " This quotation has been 
strangely neglected by the editors of Cicero's Aratea, being probably con- 
sidered as a late and worthless variant of a passage better known from 
Cicero's own quotation of it in the De ditfinaHane:^ 

' Saepe etiam pertriste canit de pectore carmen 
Et matutinis acredula vocibus instat, 
Vocibus instat et adsiduas iacit ore querellas, 
Cum primum gelidos rores aurora remittit. 

Of course there is the possibility, which must not be overlooked, that Isidore 
(or some source) had compressed Cicero's four turgid lines into one (though 
had he wished a shorter quotation the second line would have served his 
purpose). Yet would the casual paraphraser in compressing the Ciceronian 
lines have been likely to keep all the features in them essential to an exact 
translation of the Greek and to eliminate only the unessential? But there 
is a further reason for thinking that we have here traces of two distinct 
Ciceronian versions. As a whole, Cicero's translation of the poem of Aratus 
is on about the same scale as the original. Sieg* notes that in long and 
continuous passages 480 lines of the Latin correspond to 472 lines of the 
Greek. This proportion of approximately line for line is shown in the passage 
as quoted by Isidore, in which Cicero has translated one line of Aratus (948) : 

by a single line, in which, to be sure, the important word ipryioCij is neglected, 
perhaps from lack of space. But in the De dimnatione the same original 
is rendered by the singularly padded four lines already quoted.' Isidore's 
line, then, is harmonious in scale with what we know of the rest of the work; 
the four lines in the De dinnalione are out of all proportion in their expansion 
and in the comparative unimportance of what they add. 

From the passage in the De oratare which I have cited it appears that 
Cicero learned by heart, not only others' works, but also his own. When an 
adtdescenttduSf in imitation of the method of Carbo he had practiced para- 
phrasing works of which he had memorized merely the subject, not the form. 
He fiurther says: ''post animadverti hoc esse in hoc vitii, quod ea verba 
quae maxime cuiusque rei propria quaeque essent omatissima atque optima 
occupasset aut Ennius, si ad eius versus me exercerem, aut Gracchus, si eius 
orationem mihi forte proposuissem : ita, si iisdem verbis uterer, nihil prodesse; 
si aliis, etiam obesse, cum minus idoneis uti consuescerem." Obviously, 
however, the disadvantages that might arise from such a method of imitating 
Ennius would not obtain when Cicero was paraphrasing his own inferior work, 
and it may be to such a reworking (so satisfactory to him that he actually 
published it) that the expanded verses in the De dinnalione belong. It is 

M. 14. «0p. ct<.. p. 11. 

• Even in these four lines ifiiiftalti is not translated, important as it apparently is 
lor the thought. 
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not strange, if we accept this view, that the word ipvf/jLoiff of Aratus found no 

place even in the four-line version of the Latin, for Cicero doubtless simply 

paraphrased his former translation, without further consultation of the 

original. 

That the entire Phaenomena underwent a revision is improbable, for 

Cicero in his letter to Atticus speaks only of the Prognostica, and Balbus in 

the De natura deorum would surely have mentioned and used the more recent 

version, had there been one. To which version the other fragments of the 

PrognosHca quoted in the De divinatume belong may be inferred from the 

probability that Cicero would have quoted them from the same edition as 

the verses on the acredvia, and also that he would have used the later and 

hence more authoritative edition.^ From which edition the three fragments 

quoted by Priscian' are taken is more difficult to determine. Possibly a 

minute metrical or stylistic examination of them mi^t give some hint, but 

the materials are too scanty for any certainty. It may well be, however, 

that in the years between 86 and 60 the first edition had become so thoroug^y 

established as to maintain itself against the competition of the second. That 

it at any rate was not entirely superseded we may gather from its quotation 

by Isidore. 

Abthxtb Stanley Pease 
UNnrBBsmr or Illinois 



THE DATE OF CICERO'S ORATIO DE PROVINCIIS 

C0NSULARIBU8 

In the third edition of his R6m, Literaturgesch, (1, II, p. 265) Schans 
places the delivery of this oration late in May of the year 56 B.C., following 
the authority of Mommsen (Ram. Gesch,, 3*, p. 323) and of P. Hildebrandt 
{De Scholiis Ciceronis Bobiensihus [Gottingen, 1894], p. 25). On the other 
hand, Lange {R6m, AUertumer, 3^ p. 331), Rauschen (Ephem. TuUianae, 
[Bonn, 1886], p. 42), Tyrrell and Purser {The Correspondence of Cicero , 
n», p. 26), Strachan-Davidson {Cicero, p. 270), Heitland {The Roman 
Republic, 3, s. 1121), and others place it in June. 

Without doubt the speech was delivered after the fifteenth of May, for 
in s. 14 reference is made to the Senate's refusal of a supplicatio in honor of 
Gabinius, and from one of Cicero's letters {Ad Q, Fr, 2. 6. 1) we learn that 
the date of this action of the Senate was May 15. Less helpful are the allu- 
sions in 88. 26-28, showing that the oration was delivered after the Senate 
had voted to Caesar the supplicaiio in honor of his victories in 58 and 57 
B.C. and after it had voted the stipendium and the ten legati. The suppli- 
caiio would naturally have been decreed in the fall of 57 B.C. or in the early 

^ Cf . Rcid's edition of the Academica^ Introduction, p. 37, for Cicero's attempts 
to substitute a later for an earlier edition of that work. 

* Fragments Nos. 1, 2, 9. 
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winter of 57-56 b.c; the grant of the sHpendium and of the ten legaH is of 
uncertain date, but is generally supposed to have followed the deliberations 
at Luca in April, 56 B.C. It is mentioned in a letter to Lentulus (Ad fam. 
1. 7. 10), which is thought to belong to July, 56 b.c. From s. 43 of the speech 
one suspects that Cicero had heard something from his brother after Quintus 
met Pompey in Sardinia, soon after the conference at Luca. But none of 
these vaguer clues is particularly helpful in view of the definite allusion in 
s. 14 to an event of May 15. 

Lange (op. cit.) beUeved that the direct appeal in s. 21 to the consul, 
Philippus, indicated that the speech was delivered in June, because Philippus 
must have had the fasces in that month, since Marcellinus seems to have had 
them in January (cf. Ad fam. 1. 1. 2; 1. 2. 1; Ad Q. Fr. 2. 4. 5). With this 
view Rauschen (op. cU.) agrees, but Hildebrandt {op. cit.) thinks that the 
conclusion is unwarranted. 

As far as I have been able to discover, one bit of internal evidence has 
been overlooked by all of the commentators. In s. 15 Cicero Bays: "Hosce 
[i.e., Gabinium et Pisonem] igitur imperatores habebimus? quorum alter 
[i.e., Piso] non audet nos certiores facere, qua re imperator appelletur, 
alterum [i.e., Gabiniiun], si tabellarii non cessarint, necesse est paucis diebus 
paeniteat audere.'' Now, it would take from one to two months for the 
news to reach Grabinius in Syria that the Senate had denied him a supplicatio 
on May 15; for, in a letter to Atticus (5. 19. 1) we hear that Cicero in Cilicia 
has received a letter from Rome on the f ortynseventh day after it had left 
the city, and that this was an unusually quick journey. Allowing, then, for 
a somewhat careless use of patuda diebus in the above passage, we have a 
right to conclude that Cicero is probably speaking well on in the month of 
June, certainly not in May. 

As for a limit post quern noUf the discussion of the provinces to be assigned 
to the consuls of the following year had to take place before the election of 
those consuls, which would normally occur in July. Cf course, in the year 
56 B.C. the consular elections did not take place at aU, but there is no evi- 
dence in Cicero's oration that at this time any unusual delay was anticipated. 

Catharinb Saundebs 
Vassab College 



THE H SYMBOL IN CICERO ATT. xni. 33. 2. 

''Ad Faberium, ut tibi placet, litteras misi, cum Balbo autem puto te 
aliquid fecisse H in Capitolio." 

The H of this passage (the reading of all the manuscripts) was supposed 
by Boot to be the misplaced note of an early scholar, signif3dng hinc incipit 
alia (sc. epistola), but the generally received interpretation is that of Bosius, 
who regarded it as an abbreviation of hodie. This gives a meaning that is 
not impossible (though it is improbable), but I think there is no evidence 
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that hodie was ever abbreviated. The solution I wish to propose is that H 
here is not a letter, but the old abbreviation of entm, and that a preceding 
fuisti has fallen out on account of fecisae. We should therefore read "cum 
Balbo autem, puto te aliquid fecisse, fuisti enim in Capitolio/' "for you have 
been on the Capitol." A full account of this symbol is given in Lindsay's 
invaluable work on the ancient notae in Latin manuscripts.^ It originated 
in the writing of enim with n and a cross-stroke, which in uncials became H 
and which in time would inevitably be mistaken for the capital letter H.' 
It occurs as early as the eighth century and (thou^ it had a restricted but 
independent existence in Italy) is universally characteristic of the insular 
script. In view of this fact the occurrence of the symbol in all the manu- 
scripts of the Letters would seem to be a striking evidence of the insular 
origin of the archetype, or at least of its origin in some one of the well-known 
continental centers where the insular script was in use. 

The correction I have suggested gives an especiaUy apposite meaning. 
Atticus had arranged to confer with Balbus as to a debt owed by Faberius, 
Caesar's secretary, to Cicero. This arrangement was known to Cicero, 
who can thus speak with certainty of Atticus having been on the Capitol, 
and in so doing he also gives a reason for the statement of the main clause. 
The phrase in CapUolio — "on the Capitol hill" — ^is too frequent to require 
illustration. The presence of Balbus here is doubtless due to the fact that, 
as Caesar's personal representative, he was in charge of the great sum of 
money which the latter had stored in the temple of 0^.' 

Jefferson Elmore 
Stanford University 



ON LUCRETIUS IV. 1125 

IV. 1124: "languent officia atque aegrotat fama vacillans 

unguenta et pulchni in pedibus Sicyonia rident" 

Unguenta in 1125 is generally regarded as corrupt. I propose scmdaUa. 
The scribe repeated angvent from 1124; the stages of the corruptioi;i were 
sandaUay aanguento, aangnerUaf unguenta. For the corruption of initial 8, 
cf. iii. 574 eeee O, eeee Q; ibid. 606 sed 0, de Q. That costly sandals were 
important parts of the mundue muUebrie is plain from the article aolea in 
Daremberg-Saglio and the citations there given. A Greek word applicable 
to in pedtbue is needed to balance Sicyonia. — Q has effacia for officia. 

W. A. Merrill 
Universitt of California 

1 Nolae Laiinae, pp. 63-64. 

* See Loew, The BenevenUin Scripi, p. 179, note. 

t Cio. PhU. ii. 93; AU. ziv. 18. 1. 
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OCIVM HEINSII 

Dr. Coulter, discussing the parody of Catullus 4 contained in the 1629 
edition of Daniel Heinsius' Laus Asini,^ remarks that " the ablative mare (22) 
and the form odum (3), neuter singular, as if from a positive ocitM, betray 
the Latin of a period when morphology was not yet firmly established." 
In an explanatory footnote on ociuin and the hypothetical ociuSf she says 
that they are ''possibly due to a misunderstanding of passages like Verg. 
Ed. 7. 8-9: 'ocius/* inquUJ'kuc odes, o Mdiboee'; or Hor. Carm. ii. 11. 18-20: 
quis puer ocius/redinguai [sic] ardenHs Falemi/pocula praetereurUe lymphaf* 

Caesar Baronius, the historian of Christendom, won an undying memory 
by transforming the ^vfcd/ms {biga) of John Chrysostom* into St. Xjmoris, a 
new lady saint in the Roman martyrology. Since his day there has come 
to light no finer example of the ghost word than this positive ocitM, with its 
neuter singular ocium: attributed, of all men in the world, to Daniel Heinsius, 
whose Latin scholarship could outfit two or three pretentious universities of 
modem days without appreciable diminution. Soberly, we have here merely 
the common mediaeval spelling of oHum, which long maintained itself in 
conmion and printers' usage, frequently side by side with. ahum, even after 
it was recognized that the latter was the classical form. Calepinus (editions 
of 1560, 1590, 1663) gives the word as Ocium, adding "sive (quod eruditis 
magis placere video) Otimn per t." We find, e.g., if we run over a few pages 
of the volume of Heinsius under discussion, ocii (p. 363, 1. 11), negodo 
(p. 325, 1. 11), negociis (p. 353, 1. 4); but also negotium (p. 337, 1. 14). 

The defense of the poetic ablative form mare, as in Lucr. i. 162; Ov. Tr. 
V. 2. 20 and Ex Pant. iv. 6. 46, may be left to the ancient and modem gram- 
marians and lexicographers, from Varro down. 

Geobge W. Robinson 

Cambiudge, Mass. 

PLAUTUS BACCHIDES 434 

Professor Lindsay calls my attention to the fact that the quantity natrfcis, 

given in our lexicons and Priscian, and required for my proposed emendation 

(cf. Claesical Philology, XI, 460-61), rests on a false scansion of Lucilius 

72 Marx. This fragment is now scanned, correctly, it seems, as a single 

hexameter, yielding the quantity noMcem. The point is fully discussed 

in Neue, Formerdehrt^, s.v. ^'natrix'' ; Neue considers the short vowel ' Vohl 

richtige." I feel that the status of this quantity is a fatal objection to my 

suggestion, which I accordingly withdraw. _- _. 

Keith r^BEsroN 

X "A Seventeenth-Century Parody of Catullus 4/' Clasncal PhUohgy, XII, 10&- 
201. 

* OcifUB was the form in use in the time of Heinsius. See these passages in his 
editions of Horace (1612) and Vergil (1636). 

*De Laxaro Homilia IV 752 A: roO /A/eucapiov Ba/9^Xa ical rijt ^vpvpUiot rQp i,yU»p 
fMfT^ptiP [Juventinus and Maximinus]. See Nova Ada ErudUorum, 1742, p. 154. 
Beferenoes in J. Vogt, CaialoQua Librorum Rariorum (Hamburgi, 1753), p. 73. 
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VIRGIL ECLOGUES 4. 49 

The common phrase audus jUio would seem to show lliat incrementwn is 
most naturally interpreted as "child/' an increase to the family. 

W. H. D. RousK 
Pbbsb School Housb, Giabb Road, CAicBRmoB 



A LOST PLATONIC JOKE 

Many of Plato's knavish speeches sleep in the unapprehending ears of 
his commentators. And the ponderous levity of the Sophist, Sialemnan^ 
and Philebu8 is sometimes, as George Eliot might say, a great strain on the 
affections of his admirers. But, though modem philology may hot always 
see or appreciate the joke, it ought at least to recognise Uie intention. The 
text by which I propose to illustrate and enforce this moral is PoUticua 266C. 
Plato is there expressing his amusement at the ironical indifference of 
scientific classification to distinctions that reflect only the pretensions and 
the pride of man. In the subdivision of land animals the logic of dichotomy 
at one stage brackets the man and the pig. Or, as Plato puts it, humanity 
is paired and comes out of the race neck and neck with the sturdiest and most 
unfastidious Qeast finical) of creatures: Tda^pmwivw i^fUM^ fya ycKoc omror 
Xi^o$ KoX awifSpofifiKiK ycvtt rep twv 6vTtav ytyvojuyrdr^ toaX fya c^r^fpccrrar^ 

Jowett, outdoing the Aristophanic Hvw l^pinVf converts Plato's pig into 
a bird and renders, ** Human beings have come out in the same class with the 
freest and airiest of creatures." 

An Italian scholar who retains the pig but finds no pertinency in c^ix^ic- 
<rrdrif emends to cvrpc^crrary, "fattest,"* an epithet which "nobody can 
deny" to the pig. 

My suspicions thus aroused, I found without looking farther than Liddell 
and Scott and Jowett's translation that Hellenists who think in English have 
failed to apprehend the meaning and semasiological development of cv^^^ 
and its homonyms, which have no single English equivalent. Hence this 
note. 

The etymological fallacy switches Liddell and Scott on to the wrong 
track from the start: cvx^ia=cvxecpia, "dexterity," Plat. Rep. 426D; 
Arist. H.A. 7. 10; Plat. Leg. 942D; cf. Ale. I. 122C. They relegate to a 
second place the passage which gives the real feeling of the word for the 
readers of Aeschylus and Plato, the locw dassicus Eumenides 495: 

Trdvra^ rjSvf roS' Ifyyov cv^cpct* 

Commentators have rendered cyx^>€ia here correctly enough "license" and 
illustrated it by Plat. Rep. 391E: iroXX^ cvxcpciav .... vonTpiat, "laxity 

1 BolUUino di Filologia CUusica, 1911-12, pp. 53-55. 
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in evildoing." They recognize in this instance the analogy with p^»f, 
fi^fStovfy/uLt and p^Sumpyoi, the man who lightly or easily enters into crime. 
But the further psychological development and the predominant associations 
of the word and its congeners in Plato escape them. The clue is ''ease/' 
not ''laxity" or "license." The cvx^n^s is the man whom the wicked or 
unpleasant deed costs no SelbstQbermndungf in the expressive German 
phrase. He easily overcomes the normal repugnances of moral scruples or 
of that taste which Plato, in anticipation of Ruskin, regards as almost the 
only morality. liddell and Scott, missing the psychology, speak of this as 
the bad sense of the word. But cy^c^ may be a term of praise for the 
soldier or pioneer who easily puts up with the hard living and coarse fare 
which a spoiled and dainty palate disdains. Such, as we shall see, are the 
essential Platonic meanings of the word. There is at least a suggestion of 
them in Sophocles' PhilocUtes 519, where Neoptolemus warns the chorus who 
are urging him to convey Philoctetes home in their ship: 

Zpa (TV yai vvv lUv ric ivx^pl^ '"^H'i^i 

TOT* ovK^ avros rots X6yfHS rovrocs 4>ay§^. 

Jebb here renders, "Thou art pliant." Liddell and Scott interpret, "accom- 
modating, kind, yielding." And Storr translates: 

See that your present kindliness be not 
A passing mood. 

But they miss, I think, the suggestion to a Greek ear of lightly tolerating or 
overcoming the disgust for the odor of Philoctetes' festering wound. This 
is brought out in Philoctetes' words in 875: 

& rcicvov . . . wdrra ravr' iv cv^cpci 
iBavy fiorj^ T€ KM Sva-oafuaq y^|M>v; 

and in 900, Sv<rx€p€ui tw vwrfntaTOi. In Plato Rep, 439E the verb Svoxcpcuyoi 
is used of a similar repugnance to the horrid sight of decaying corpses, 

However it may be with Sophocles, these refinements have a direct 
practical bearing on the translation of Plato, as I will in conclusion show by a 
few startling examples. Jowett, apparently following Liddell and Scott, 
translates Rep. 426D, ovk Syaaat ttj^ dySpctas Mai c^cpc(a9, etc., "Do you 
not admire the coolness and dexterity of these ready ministers of political 
corruption ? " The ironical meaning of course is, in effect : These politicians 
who are willing, nay, eager, to treat the maladies of such states — do you not 
admire them for their enterprising spirit and their readiness to rush in where 
philosophic statesmen fear to tread ? In the words of the Laws 690D, Plato 
is wpo9 Tiwi wail^wv (voi^ovrcs) rwv iwl vofiwv Oww lovrtov /^&o>9. Without 
delaying to argue what some may deem a subtlety, I pass to an indisputable 
ease. In Laws 942D Plato, speaking of the preparatory military training 
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of youthy flays mil iXapt cfacaXior re mail t^ipttaa^ h nm jk m tw rftr a^r&r c&tWK. 
Jowett tnofllateSy "And agDity and ease should be euUhrated for the same 
objeet/' But Aaalkmw and c^x^mot are hefe ahnost synonyms and mean 
the good-natured and unfastidious acoeptanoe of the hardships described in 
the f oDowing loosely appoeitional clause introduced I^ re Similar is the 
meaning of the combination c^^mut abI cdmAiav in Ale. L 1220, idiere 
cdx^poa is wrongly rendered ''dexterity." Socrates tells Alcibiades that he 
can vie neither with Persian luxury nor, on the other hand (aS), with the 
Spartan cheerfol endurance of hardship and poor fare. 

Again in Rep. 475C Plato uses rim vtpi rk mrut Swrx^f ^® spofled and 
dainty i^ypetite that disdains plain wholesome food as the i^ysical counter- 
part of rir«ipir^fHiA||iat«fcax^Mia«rra, the "modernist" stud^it who picks 
and chooses soft electives and fastidiously rejects whatever is not obviously 
useful or entertaining. And to return to our pig— such a soul (535C) A^- 
Ai6owr<£ wev dXunsofUmii fi^ Se^/aamMt§ iXX' tvx^fA^ mamp 9tipCa¥ &ior iw ipoB^f, 
poK u m jT u i i t wallows in its ignorance with as little sense of repugnance 
(cv^^Hk) as the least fastidious of creatures feels for the mire of its stye. 

Paul Shobxt 
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A Claasieal Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Mythology. Edited by H. B. Walters. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1916. Pp. x+1103; 580 illustrations. 
$6.50. 

The student of the classics accords a warm welcome to a classical diction- 
ary that is fairly up to date, with the antiquities, biography, geography, and 
mythology all in one handy volume. In view of the wide scope of the work, 
covering, as it does, the same field as the colossal Pauly-Wissowa or the 
combined five volumes of Sir William Smith's time-honored dictionaries, 
it is necessarily brief. Omissions must needs be. A student of Latin 
literature, searching for information, will fail to find, for example, the poetess 
Sulpicia; and the student of geography will miss Chaonia, so often named 
by the Latin poets, and Thoricus, a once-important deme of Attica. In the 
field of mythology, neither Ino nor Leucothea has a caption, though the 
story is told under Athamas; likewise one looks in vain under Leucippus, or 
Leucippidae, or Phoebe, or Hilaira, though the myth is treated under 
Dioscuri. Space for some of these captions might have been saved by 
omitting the needless, if not misleading, comments on the once-common but 
long-since abandoned Italian names of places in Greece — ^for example, 
"Naupactus: its modem name is Lepanto"; "Leucas: the modem Santa 
Maura"; "Simium — ^now called Cape Colonna." These appellations of 
the Venetian republic are neither official nor classical nor in anywise helpful. 
But the concise articles are, in the main, packed with information upon 
the essential facts needed by the young student. And the serviceability 
of the book is greatly enhanced by the wealth of illustrative material selected 
with the judgment and taste that we might expect from the editor, who is 
also assistant-keeper of Greek and Roman antiquities in the British Museum. 

Waltbb Milleb 

IJNIVBBSrrT OP MiSSOXTBI 



A Concordance to the Works of Horace. Compiled and edited by 
Lane Cooper. Washington: The Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1916. Pp. ix+593. 

This book is of happy augury in two wajrs: it marks the readiness of 
the Carnegie Institution to publish really serious work in the field of the 
humanities; and its production by a busy professor of English is welcome 
evidence of the increasing recognition by our colleagues on the modem side 
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that the cause of all humanities is one. "Unless such bonds are constantly 
renewed/' sajrs Professor Cooper, "the study of modem literature, at least, 
is prone to become one-sided or unduly sentimental, or go entirely astray." 
The appreciation of this truth by our modem colleagues relieves us from 
the unpleasant necessity of driving it home by controversy and makes it 
more pertinent, as well as more gracious, to add that, unless we meet them 
at least halfway, our own studies and our own natures will, as Isocrates 
and Longinus would put it, suffer skeletonization — i(ariurKcXcrcu0$Mu. Our 
occupation will be a mere rattling of the dry bones of philological technique, 
unii^ormed by the soul of literature and the feeling for the continuous life 
of the human spirit that alone can make the term humanities scunething 
more than a question-begging pretension. 

To review a concordance exhaustively one must have thumbed it in 
long service. I have tested this one only by rapid reading of a hundred 
pages selected at random. I have observed no misprints and no instanoes 
of unintelligent or misleading delimitation of the excerpts. They are 
always so made as to indicate sufficiently the metrical, the gnunmatical, 
and the substantive context. All variants given in the basic text, VoUmer's 
Editio Maior, 1907 (verified in the proof by the edition of 1912), are alpha- 
betically recorded. Excellent paper and typography facilitate the consul- 
tation of the work. The student equipped with this volume must be dull, 
indeed, if he fails to discover any passage which he needs or finds himself at 
a loss in the discussion of Horatian usage or the verification of English 
parallels. 

An interesting page of the preface describes the method by which the 
forty-five thousand slips were prepared by eighteen collaborators. As 
Professor Cooper observes, "Usually this kind of knowledge dies with the 
individual who gains it." We share his hope that this explanation may 
assist the next compiler of a similar work. A library of trustworthy con- 
cordances to all the chief classics of Greek, Latin, and Elnglish literature 
would be worth a wilderness of aesthetic commentaries and geistreiche 

Combinationen, „ -, 

Paul Shoret 



PlutarcKs Ldves, With an English Translation by Bernadotte 
Perrin. Vols. Ill and IV. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann, 1916. 

Professor Perrin includes in these volumes the Uves of Pencles and 
Fabius Maximus, Nicias and Crassus, Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Lysander 
and Sulla. The translation is excellent, coming fully up to the standard set 
by the first two volumes. 

I desire to call attention to the following points: In the Life of Pericles, 
chap, iv, iXxyKTucrjv 3c riva koX &' AvriXoyta^ KaraKXtCowrav c^s diropiay iia- 
cKT^a-avTos cfiv is translated somewhat loosely, ''and perfected a species 
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of refutative catch which was sure to bring an opponent to grief." The word 
dynXoyia refers to Zeno's method of refutation by deducing two contradictory 
conclusions from an adversary's postulate. In chap, viii the phrase nd rd 
wp6(r^opo¥ iXxvaraq M rt/v roiv Xj6yta¥ rc^(n7v is translated, "and by applying 
what he learned to the art of speaking." This is directly from Plato's 
Phaedrua 270A, where, however, r6 wpwnftopw avr§ is found. The meaning 
can be only ''applying to the art of speaking all that could be made available 
for it." In the Life of Fabius Maximus, chap, xiii, ^fjuipa^ /lipu twcpf, 
translated ''brief space of a single day," is, of course, "brief portion of a 
day." In the same chapter waripa Svf <re xp^ti(rri>y ypooayopcvw, translated by 
Perrin "I call you by the excellent name of father," can hardly mean any- 
thing else than "patrem igitur te benignum ego appello," as Doehn^r trans- 
lates it. In the Comparison of Pericles and Fabius Maximus, chap, i, 
Perrin translates i^€p€ rStv woXjtfwc^v ixdvo Tpwrov Xafiiafuy Sri IIc/xicX^ fjikvy 
etc., "let us consider, in the first place, the matter of their military achieve- 
ments. Pericles was at the head," etc. The meaning is rather "as regards 
military achievements, let us consider first the fact that while Pericles," etc. 
In the Life of Nicias, chap, iii, xarairc^i^fturfMi'ov 0c<p is not "one who had been 
acclaimed as a god," but "one who had been dedicated to a god." In 
chap. V fjLoXjK Sipx^^'f* ica0cv8ov mpL wp&roy vttvov cannot mean "scarcely gets 
to sleep till others wake." In chap, xiii 6 dorpoXoyos Mrroiv should be "the 
astronomer Meton" not "the astrologer." In chap, xx ^ok^ 8^ rdv wpSrrw 
wparrofUywv irpos cvrvx^'^ ^^ Nucun; TO<ravnjv «roAAa« ScarpijSas i/ifiaXiivTwy 
surely cannot mean "but the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias and so had induced many delays." 
It would be better perhaps to adopt Solanus' emendation r&v wpwrawj rapar- 
TOfUvwVf as is done by lindskog and Ziegler. In the life of Crassus, chap, iv, 
avro^vcTs Sk pwixfuii r^ ircrpa$ ^ /ioXurra wtptwCvTU ro flnaq If o>^cv viroXafJLfiayov<n 
is translated "and natiu^ fissures in the rock, where its edges join, admit 
the light from without." But the subject of ircpciriirrci must be ro ^«»9, and 
the meaning is that given by Doehner "quo id maxime loco exteme accidit." 
In chap, xi, in accordance with the treatment of Latin proper names employed 
in these volimies, "Scrofa" should have been written, not "Scrophas." 
In chap, xxiii <iAAa ^oirrpd pvpaxywayri koI fco£\a ircpirctVavrcs yi\€UHs "xoXkw 
Sliul iroXAaxo^cv ^ircSowoixri is translated "but they have hollow drums of 
distended hides, covert with bronze beUs," etc. The manner of expression 
is somewhat strange, but it is clearly the ^x^ upon which the hides are 
stretched. In chap, xxx IkoXu ^ rov Kpdaxrov iirl avfiPacra^y flwiov ort rrj^ 
likv dvSpcias koL SwdfUio^ odcovros irdretparai jSgutcXccds, wpaorrjra 8' avroi? «cat 
i^^Xo^pwruvrp^ Ikoiv ^tScticKvrai <nrcv8dfi€V09 dvujwri koX 7rap€)^(tnf awitKr&ai is 
translated "and invited Crassus to come to terms, saying: 'I have put your 
vidour and power to the test against the wishes of the king, who now of his 
own accord shows you the mildness and friendliness of his feelings by offering 
to make a truce with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you the 
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means of safety.' " But surely rrj^ dySpcto^ as well as vpaAnfra is the quality 
of the king, not of Crassus, and the subject of wewtifiorajL is Crassus, not 
Surena. In the Comparison of Nicias and Crassus, chap, v, mu nvra &' 
avrov ovK Inraurcv, <iAAa #au vwrov iy tk aiTtdaaiTOj etc., is ''and whatever his 
failures, they were due, not to himself, but," etc., rather than "and not all 
his failures were due to himself," a translation which neglects the position of 
TToyra and ovk. 

In the Life of Alcibiades, chap, xx, <!^ioXoyoF in the phrase rrp^ iXXt/i^ 
vapoo-Kcv^ ditcXoyw means "considerable," not "to correspond." In 
chap, xxxi Perrin translates i^^dytf rep Xi^ to Hpyw ovk aicrxvK^v, "his words 
showed clearly that his deeds had not been disgraceful." The meaning is 
rather "his words did not prove inferior to his deeds." In chap, xxxii it is 
easier and perhaps more forceful to translate rovq fi^ dXAovs orparifyovs ovfi* 
opov iSoKow diravrwvrcs ot S.v$pwwoij "people appeared not even to see the 
other generals when they met them," than to translate it "people did not 
deign so much as to look at." Perrin apparently r^^ards as soimd the 
extremely difficult text of the last sentence of chap, xxxiv, which lindskog 
and Ziegler mark as corrupt. In the Life of Coriolanus, chap, x, ^iccXciNFcr 
avrov i(€\Mai Bixa irdvra is, of course, not "he ordered him to choose out 
a tenth," but " ten of every kind." In chap, xxxi ^lA^pSav rfHajctntra rip wokyM/f 
BtSofjJyinvj <A fuilova^ ovSkv iv iXdrrovi XP^^ Xa/ifidvuv /Acra^SoXds, which 
Perrin translates "for he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might take place in much less time than 
this," may be rendered more exactly "although nothing is capable of greater 
changes in less time." In chap, xxxiii in the sentence beginning avnu yc 
iffjLd^ Perrin reads the difficult ^^K>vra where ^powms is preferred by Lindskog 
and Ziegler. In a note on the Life of Sulla, chap, ix, it is suggested that the 
Cappadocian goddess who appeared to Sulla in his dreams was the Great 
Mother, Cybele. She would seem rather to have been Ma, the goddess of 
Comana, whom the Romans confused with Bellona, referred to in Tibullus 
i. 6. 43-50. In the Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, chap, iv, xarex^f 
f/KcxAixoras is translated "rallying his men." It is rather "pressing hard 
upon the fleeing enemy." 

The proofreading in these two volumes is far better than in Vols. I and II. 

Roger Miller Jones 
Gbinnell College 



Caesar, The Civil Wars, With an English translation by A. G. 
Peskett. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

This edition of Caesar^s De heUo civili follows the main lines laid down for 
the volumes of the Loeb Classical Library. An introduction of six pages 
deals with the political situation in the Roman commonwealth at the outbreak 
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of the civil war and discusses briefly the historical value, literary style, and 
textual tradition of Caesar's military classic. 

The historical sununary, which comprises the first half of the introduc- 
tion, is so condensed as to be of little value, if not actually misleading, to the 
general reader. A few more pages would not have added materially to the 
size of the volume and might have been well employed in giving a less 
absurdly inadequate account of the complex historical setting of the conflict. 
The notes on the text necessarily are few and ahnost entirely restricted to 
textual difficulties. An index of persons and places, followed by six maps 
illustrating five battlefields and Ciuio's campaign in Africa, closes the volimie. 
The index is fairly satisfactory for ready reference, but why should it be 
necessary for the reader to know that the gentile name of Labienus was 
Attius in order to discover something about that interesting officer's career ? 
As regards the maps, it is difficult to conjecture why the editor should have 
chosen to illustrate Curio's African campaign rather than the extensive 
movements of the chief actors, Caesar and Pompeius. 

The principal work of the editor, that of turning the Latin text into 
idiomatic English, is on the whole acceptably done. In the introduction he 
acknowledges that Caesar's constant use of the historical present is excessive 
when compared with English standards, and yet he chooses to reproduce it 
in his translation to a considerable extent. It might as well be recognized 
once for all that the Latin historical present is rarely the stylistic equivalent 
of the same grammatical tense in English. In the case of extensive passages 
in indirect discourse the translator frequently and without conmient transfers 
the thought to direct discourse in the English. His coiuuge is to be com- 
mended and his example followed. 

Charles Hoeing 

IlNnrERsmr of Rochester 



A Study of the Cognamina of Soldiers in the Roman Legions. By 
LiNDLET Richard Dean. A Dissertation Presented to the 
Faculty of Princeton University in Candidacy for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. Princeton: University Press, 1916. 
Pp. 321. 

This Princeton dissertation is a very creditable investigation of an 
interesting subject. Worthy of note also, as showing the trend of recent 
classical study, is the fact that the province of Africa furnishes more than 
one-third of the 5,700 names of soldiers, and that all of the evidence dealing 
with the whole subject is derived from inscriptions and papyri. Such a 
study would have been not only impossible, but beyond the range of the 
imagination, for the classical scholar of a century ago. 

In chapter i the author discusses in detail the 56 most popular cognomina, 
including in his list all which occur at least 20 times. Only one of these, 
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Alexander, is of other than Roman origin. Many oognomina thus arbitrarily 
excluded are also worthy of special discussion; but the work is voluminous 
as it stands, and some limit must be placed even to a modem thesis for the 
Doctor's degree. Chapter ii deals wi^ the classification of cognomina, their 
grammatical composition, and their origin. Chapter iii adds some supple- 
mentary paragraphs, the most curious of which are those on double cog- 
nomina and uncomplimentary cognomina. Although the author tries to 
assign reasons for the popularity of the various cognomina in different regions 
and periods, it is a little disappointing that the results are not more precise. 
In only one particular would the reviewer take issue with the investigator's 
statements. Repeatedly a distinction is made between the cognomina 
chosen by common soldiers and those adopted by centurions; see under 
Datus, Donatus, Fortimatus, Honoratus, etc. In every case, it is true, the 
wording is somewhat vague, but the author seems to imply that the choice 
is not a matter of chance so far as the soldier's rank in the legion is concerned. 
On the contrary, whether the soldier had his Roman name from birth or 
adopted it on his enlistment, at neither time could he have been sure of 
future promotion. We must deny the gift of prophecy even to a youth who 
has attained the rank of a raw recruit. 

A short bibliography is followed by an alphabetical list of all soldiers and 
underofficers of the legions arranged according to cognomina. In addition 
to the name, there are given rank and legion, the date when possible, the 
place where the stone is found, and the place where the inscription or papyrus 
is published. The Hst takes up the major part of the work and is a most 

useful supplement to the dissertation. 

Chablbb Hoeino 

UNIVBBSrrT OF ROCHBSTBB 



Stoicheia, Heft II: Studien zum arUiken Stemglavben, Von Erwin 
Pfsiffer. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1916. Pp. 130. 

In this brief book of studies the author has given a comprehensive 
treatment of Greek and Roman astrometeorology, from its unscientific 
foreshadowing in classical Greek literature, down through the skeptical 
materialism of the Ionic philosophers, to its wider acceptance through the 
good company of the Stoic theories of trvimBtuL and i^ dfiapfU^, its recon- 
ciliation with the tenets of Christianity, and its persistence down to the final 
conflict with modem science. The book contains not only a review of the 
literature on this subject but an investigation anew of the more important 
evidences, with a view to distinguishing between iroUS^ and cn^fuurciy in 
reference to astral influences. 

In Homer cosmic forces are still subject to the arbitrary will of the 
Olympic gods — an explanation which solves the contradiction that the aut or 
feels in II. xxii. 30, where Sirius is a mucov arj/Mj and xxii. 31, where the same 
star ^€pa woXXhy irvpcrdv Sitkdt&i Ppoixiunv* 
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The rismg and setting of tiie coiIisteUations for Heedod, in general, only 
denote the seasons. Pfeiffer, however, thinks that Works and Days, 587 
and 417, indicate that Hesiod may have thought Sirius, along with the sun, 
a cause of heat. One reads with siuprise that the author considers Hes. 
Theog. 378, 'Aorpculy 8' 'H^s dyifunvt tckc HOLprtpoOvfwvtj sufficient proof that 
Hesiod and his contemporaries believed in the influence of the stars upon 
the air. 

There is no literary evidence for the statement (p. 6) that before the 
birth of Ionic philosophy and the introduction of Chaldaean astrology the 
Greeks gave the moon precedence in honor over the sun. Aesch. Pram. 
656 ff . indicates only that the Greeks did not yet know how to determine 
the seasons by the sim. In Aesch. Sept. 389 wptaPurrov axrrpwt (of the moon) 
is poetic ornament. The sun also is wpmrfiurray orcXa« in Soph. Frag. 523 and 
in Pindar Paean ix. 2, 6arrp6v vwtprarw. Other instances of honor paid to the 
Sim may be found in Homer Od. xi. 323, $avo« 0cos; Od. xii. 176, &a(; in 
Pindar dyvos $€^ (0. vii. 60) ; in Sophocles 0. R. 660, rov irayraiv 0cov 0cdv 
vpo/wy; Frag. 480, ""AAu Sccnroro, and throughout Greek literature. 

The evidence which Pfeiffer cites for astrometeorology in the dramatic 
poets is equally imconvincing. In Aesch. Agam. 4, Xa/xvpovs Swdtrras (of the 
stars) is a metaphorical epithet, and ^^ovras only a more vivid ^^Dorras 
aijfia, a substitution which Pindar Paean ix. 13 fif. and Homer II. xxii. 30 
show was not impossible. 

In Euripides Melanippe fr. 485, 

^ irpfora fjutv rh, Sda wpovfwvrvSauro 
Xpricrfidt&i (aaifiunv) Aarrtfi^v iv^ drroAai$ 

the meaning of rk 6ua is uncertain. Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 15. 73, who quotes 
the passage, explains it thus: iSiSdiaTo avrbv rrjv i^vaunp^ ^eo>piav, r^v wdrpuv 
iwurrqfirpf. Chiron, he says, had taught: opKov^ kcI 6va£as cAopcks koI axi/uir^ 
*OXvfurov. If ra Odd is the same as fryripjaT^ 'OXv/xirov, it must refer to the 
heavenly bodies or spheres. But what is meant by irpov/iavrevoaro .... 
Ik^ dvroAais Aariptav in this connection is still obscm^. Pfeiffer thinks ra 
BdoL means astrometeorological phenomena and cites as an example of this 
use Alexis fr. 30, ii. 309 K, who identifies rk $da with &Tp<uv ^iriroXaf, Sutras, 
rpoiras, licAcu/riv ^Axov. There is the same difficulty, however, in connecting 
rk 6!cia in this sense with dxTripiov ^ir' dvroAois. The text is evidently cor- 
rupt. Clemens Alex. Strom. L. gives the variant -xFn^y^^ ^ ^ dxrr€piov 
iwavaroXa^ for the Cyrillus reading. Further evidence of the meteorological 
power of the stars is found in the names of the fixed stars, e.g., Hyades, and a 
star cult in Ceos. This, too, is doubtful ground. Association of weather 
changes with the rising and setting of the constellations would account for 
the names — an interpretation supported by Hellanicus fr. 56. An isolated 
star cult does not prove a widespread belief. 

Two influences, the author states, were at work to undermine the popular 
superstitions about the stars: the growth of Olympic religion and Ionian 
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philosophy. There is no literaiy evidence for the first. Even in Homer 
the Olympic gods are believed to control the changes in weather. It is 
true that the mechanistic cosmologies of Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras, and Democritus, if logically developed, made a beUef in the potency 
of the stars as agents or as signs impossible. The doxographical literature, 
however, gives us no information (with the exception of Anaxagoras and 
Anaximenes) about their views on the relation of the stars to the weather. 
They may never have discussed the question. Any inferences drawn from 
their cosmologies are conjectural. Anaximenes, we read, did not believe 
that the stars' heat reached the earth (Hippol, Ref, i. 7) and ascribed all 
meteorological phenomena to the sun. Anaxagoras states not only (Aet. 
ii. 13. 3) that the sun, moon, and stars are stones and therefore not gods 
(Achill. Isag. in Arat, i. 13) nor even living beings, as their movements are 
not caused by an indwelling soul but mechanically (Plut. Lys, 12) but also 
that their heat is not perceptible on the earth on account of the distance 
(Hippol. Ref. i. 8, § 7). The question of the divinity of the stars discussed 
by Ffeiffer (pp. 22-24) in the case of all excepting Anaxagoras is contro- 
versial, and does not affect the astrometeorological problem directly, as the 
philosophers might still have given mechanistic explanations for weather 
phenomena. 

Pfeiffer thinks that the physicians of the pr&-Socratic period retained 
the popular belief in the action of the stars upon weather and men and quotes 
in proof Hippocrates vi. 470 L. Hippocrates is here insisting that writers 
mpa Buurrji must know ras avfifurpCa^ rStv wovunf in relation to foods, nature 
and age of the individual, seasons of the year, and changes in winds and 
locations of places and r^v Karamwriv rm iviavrw. To guard against 
excesses in food and drink and climate and general conditions of the imiverse 
one must know the rising and setting of the constellation with which these 
changes are associated. There is no suggestion either in this or in the 
other passages cited, ii. 14 L, ii. 670 L, ii. 42 L, that the stars are active 
powers. 

No certain conclusion can be reached in regard to the views of pseudo- 
Hippocrates, the author of ircpi l)3So/Lia&Dv, who, Pfeiffer believes, derived 
his cosmology from the Pythagoreans and ascribed meteorological power to 
the stars. The meaning of ra SXXa and rwv du ovrmv in ircpt c)38ofui3<iiv 
(chap, ii) is uncertain and may have no reference to astrometeorology. In 
the second passage cited in proof of a belief in the influence of Arcturus the 
text is hopelessly corrupt and obscure in meaning. 

Plato, Pfeiffer points out, was the first to make the distinction between 
astronomy and astrometeorology. In his moral opposition to the materi- 
alistic cosmologies of Anaxagoras and his predecessors he prefers to ascribe 
intelligent souls and divinity to the stars and even to assign them a share 
(along with the Olympic gods) in the creation of man. This last, the 
author believes, does not mean more than a substitution of the star 
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gods for the usual mythical creators and is consistent with Plato's belief 
in the priority of the worship of physical deities (Cratyl 397 C-D, and Laws 
886 A-D). Plato's separation of the heavenly and sublunary spheres pre- 
cludes any belief in the agency of the stars, while Tim. 40 D (retaining ov) 
proves the same for the prediction of the future. 

Aristotle did not explicitly discuss the question, but his theory of the 
sole activity of the sun and his separation of super- and sublunary spheres 
are opposed to astrometeorology. The author is not consistent, however, in 
the inferences he draws from the separation of the spheres. On p. 64 (of 
Posidonius) and p. 68 (of neo-Pythagoreans) he finds in this theory an argu- 
ment for the opposite point of view. 

Theophrastus reverted to the popular belief in the prophetic power of 
the stars (Proclus Tim. 286 A) and it may be in their direct activity {De causia 
plant ii. 19. 4). Later Peripatetics seem to have been interested chiefly in 
the dialectical discussion of the possibility of the influence of both the fixed 
stars and the planets. Aratus, although the prophetic function alone would 
be more consistent with his general views, prefers, Pfeiffer thinks, for poetic 
effect, to speak of the stars as exercising a direct influence. 

The Stoics made the greatest contribution to astrometeorology by 
giving it a philosophical foundation through their theories of av/iirdBtui and ij 
tLfiapfUmrf (Sext. Emp. ix. 78 f.). For the earlier Stoics, Cleanthes and Chry- 
sippus, the evidence quoted by the author is not convincing. We read in 
Euseb. Praep. evang. xv. 15. 7 that Cleanthes believed that the sun contributed 
most to r^v rStv HXwv Stoucrjo'iVy ^yApav xot hnavrov irocovKra koI rhs 3i^Xa% oipaf , 
but it does not necessarily foUow that the other cosmic forces were the stars 
or that their function was meteorological. The quotation from Chrysippus 
is equally indefinite. Diogenes of Seleucia (v. Amim, Stoic, frag. iii. 25 and 
27) and Boethius rejected astrology and Panaetius both astrology and astro- 
meteorology (Cic. De div. ii. 42. 87.) Boethius strove to find some causal 
relation between the coincidence of weather changes with the rising and 
setting of the constellations. Geminus, tlaaytoyrj ds ret ^vd/tcva and 
Cic. De div. ii. 42. 91-^4 give a compendium of all the arguments against 
astral influences. Both alike, Pfeiffer thinks, use Panaetius as their soiurce. 

In proof of Posidonius' acceptance of astrometeorology the author can 
give only the negative evidences of Cic. De div. ii. 88, and the statement of 
August. De civ. dei v. 2, with Cicero as authority, that Posidonius believed in 
genethliology. Cic. De fate 3 shows a belief in divination in general, while 
in Cic. De not. dear, ii, §§ 154-55 (on teleology) and Seneca Nat. quaest. ii. 32 
Posidonius is not mentioned. The author finds suggestions of Posidonian 
astrology in Vergil, in such epithets of the stars as nimbosttSf pltanae, conscia 
/oft. It is always difficult to determine how far these poetic epithets belong 
to the traditional language of poetry or are dramatic concessions to the 
superstitions of the age or clear indications of the poet's own views. Vergil, 
at any rate, knew the scientific explanation of the universe. 
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Plotintis believed that the stara acted m a natural maimer upon the earth, 
causing heat and cold, but that they did not have the supernatural power to 
determine the fate of man. 

The Christians were willing to accept astrology as long as it did not 
question the omnipotence of God and the unity of the universe. In general, 
however, they accepted only the prophetic power of the stars as servants of 
God, although other views did prevail despite the doctrine of human responsi- 
bility. 

I can give only a brief summaiy of the five appendixes in which the autiior 
has discussed several related questions. Appendix I contaios a refutal of 
Burnet's contention that Anaximander believed in the coexistence of in- 
numerable worlds. In Appendix II the author discusses the meanings of 
hruniiMwa. and hrunf/tMuruL and other formulae used to introduce weat(ier 
prognoses in the Greek calendars. 

In Appendix III he points out that the tales of weather prophecies by 
Democritus belong to the general group of wonder legends that tended to 
gather around the names of philosophers. In Hellenistio-Roman times the 
philosopher becomes along with the emperor a worker of nature-mkades, 
a cwrrfpf and paves the way for the magician, who is followed as wonder- 
worker by the Christian saint. In Appendix IV Pf eififer calls attention to the 
similarity of Hom. Hymn to Ares viii to the prayers to planets and suggests 
that it may have come from an astrological source. The meter points to 
the early Alexandrian pmod as date. In Appendix V he endeavors to prove 
that the belief that human souls come from and return to the stars is not 
native to Greece but came from the East^ through the mystery-cults and 
Orphic and philosophical speculation. It owed its wider circulation later 
to astrology. 

I have noted a few inaccurate or omitted references: p. 8, Heaod Erg. 

V. 283 for V. 383; p. 25, Eustathius fi 62 for fi 64; p. 65, Cic. Acad. iv. 38 

for Cic. Acad. ii. 38. The quotation from Cleanthes, p. 54, is found in 

Euseb. Praep. evang. xv. 15. 7, and that from Chrysippus in Stobaeua Ed. 

i. p. 182. 

Geneva Mibbnbb 
The UNmcBsiTT of Albebta 



Griechische Geachichie. Von Earl Julius Beloch. Zweite neu- 

gestaltete Auflage. Erster Band, Erste Abteilung (I, 1), 1912; 

Erster Band, Zweite Abteilung (I, 2), 1913; Zweiter Band, 

Erste Abteilung (II, 1), 1914. Strassburg: Karl J. Tnlbner. 

Pp. xii+446 (I, 1), x+409 (I, 2), viii+432 (II, 1). 

Each "Abteilung" of the volimies of this new edition of Beloch's Qriechr 
ische Oeschichte comprises a volume in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
extent to which additions and rewriting have been carried can be inferred 
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from the fact that these three volumes cover little more ground than the 
old first volimie of the 1893 edition; yet the former contain 1,287 pages, while 
the latter contains 637 pages. Among the noteworthy additions are a new 
introduction on "Personality in History" (Beloch is not inclined to regard 
the influence of personality as important), a new chapter on ''Aegean Geog- 
raphy/' and the chapter on "The Minoan-Mycenaean Age." Abteilung 1 
of Band I (I, 1) deals with the period before the Persian Wars; I, 2, is a 
long appendix to I, 1, and contains a series of articles on special points and 
problems; II, 1, goes as far as the end of the Peloponnesian War. 

There are three chapters (iii-v) in 1, 1, on the prehistoric period. Chap- 
ter iii, "Die Anf&nge des griechischen Volkes," is a clear and interesting 
presentation of an obsciure and complicated subject. The chief novelty 
in the chapter perhaps is Beloch's heterodox opinion as to the "Dorian 
migration," (cf. pp. 89 fF.; also I, 2,^pp. 76 ff.). The prevailing belief that 
there was such a migration is based on the legend of the "Return of the 
Heraclidae"; this legend, says Beloch, did not spring from ancient tradition; 
it was a late invention of the genealogical poets and logographers. Tribes 
who spoke a "Doric" dialect did migrate from Central Greece into the 
Peloponnesus. But these tribes, according to Beloch, were Achaean; the 
name "Dorian" was a comparatively late importation into the Peloponnesus 
from Asia Minor. Beloch's reconstruction of their migrations on the basis 
of the distribution of the Greek dialects in historical times is not very dif- 
ferent from the traditional account — except that he puts the migration of his 
Achaean-Dorians into the Peloponnesus as far back as the eighteenth century 
B.C.! He argues that they cannot have invaded Argolis in the fourteenth 
centiuy, for during that century the Mycenaean civilization continued io 
floxmsh. He ignores the possibility of a gradual infiltration of Achaean 
chieftains accompanied by small bands of followers, who adopted and did 
not violently disturb the existing civilization — a possibility to which the 
legends seem to point and to which there are historical parallels (cf . Murray, 
The Rise of the Greek Epic, pp. 45 ff.). The extinction of the Mycenaean 
culture was not, Beloch claims, the work of Dorian invaders ; it was the result 
of the destruction of the Minoan centers by the "Greeks" (he does not 
venture to be more specific in designating the destroyers). When the foun- 
tain of the Minoan-Mycenaean culture was destroyed, the streams to which 
it gave rise ceased to flow. As far as the dialects are concerned, it does not 
seem to me that traces of Doric dialect from Phthiotis, dating from the 
third century B.C., go very far to prove that the Achaeans spoke Doric Greek 
in the remote prehistoric period. Beloch's thesis, moreover, involves him 
in a nimiber of difficulties, when the testimony of the epic and of the place- 
names seems to be in harmony with the traditional story. But the gravest 
objection to his view is the fact that the assmnption of a violent invasion of 
comparatively barbarous peoples into the Peloponnesus at the dose of the 
Mycenaean period seems necessary to explain the dislocations and changes 
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that occurred at about this time. These changes involved much more 
than the substitution of one kind of decorative art for another; the worid 
known to the epic was transformed. 

In chap, iv, pp. 96 ff., ''Die minoisch-mykenische Zeit," Beloch treats 
the subject from the historical rather than the archaeological viewpoint. 
He gives only a brief description of the moniunents; but he draws from them 
some interesting conclusions as to political, economic, and social conditions 
in the Minoan-Mycenaean period. There were, he says, in Crete two large 
states ruled from Ejiossos and Phaestos; there were other states, but on 
the whole less ''Zersplitterung" than later in the Greek period. The 
inhabitants of the island were divided into a landowning nobility and a class 
of serfs; when invaders attacked the island, the nobles were too enervated 
by luxury, the serfs too indifferent as to the fate of the country, to offer any 
effective resistance. A traffic in luxuries and small articles, considerable 
for the period, was carried on in Cretan bottoms with Egypt, Melos, and 
Thera in the Middle Minoan period, and with Greece in the Late Minoan; 
but Beloch does not believe that there was any ''thalassocracy of Minos." 
The absence of fortifications on the island he explains as due to its isolation 
and security (the navigation of the other Aegean countries being yet in its 
infancy), the wide dispersion of the place-name, Minoa, as due to the spread 
of the worship of the Cretan bull god, Minos — the various Minoas were 
centers of this cult. I may say here that Beloch everywhere turns the table 
on Euhemerus by transforming men into gods, preferably solar or lunar 
deities. The question might be raised. How did this Cretan cult obtain 
such currency ? Beloch rejects Dorpfeldt's theory as to the Cretan palaces. 
Mycenaean remains would be found in Asia Minor, in Beloch's opinion, if 
thorough excavations were made. He has apparently not heard of Hogarth's 
Hittite theory. 

In chap, vi, "Mythos und Religion," the author pays little attention to 
anthropology and to the primitive elements in the religion so dear to the 
hearts of certain English scholars. He rather neglects the household and 
hearth religion. The chapter on the related subject of the epic (chap, vii, 
"Der Heldengesang") is written almost in the spirit of Wolf; the epics to 
Beloch are mosaics of badly assorted fragments; we are not allowed to 
believe in the existence of any ''Homer." I may say here that social and 
cultural, as well as economic, history come to their own in Beloch's work 
(cf . especially chaps, x and xi — of which I shall have more to say — and xv 
and xvi). In dealing with literature and art Beloch is interested chiefly in 
facts and chronology. His Uterary appreciations do not err on the side of 
enthusiasm (cf. his estimate of Pindar [p. 417] and of Aeschylus [p. 419]). 

Chapter ix treats of colonization ; chap, x^ of the economic, and chap, xi, 
of the intellectual and social, changes which it caused or helped to cause. 
Beloch seems to regard overpopulation and the desire for new lands for 
agriculture as the only important causes for the colonizing movement. He 
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ignores political discontent as a cause; in this I think he is certainly wrong. 
His picture of trade and industry in the sixth century (chap, x, pp. 265 ff.) 
is an impressive example of what can be accomplished by the patient piecing 
together of small fragments of evidence. In his estimates of the populations 
of the chief colonizing and trading centers he shows the tendency to be over- 
cautious that he has revealed in previous works. Can it be possible that 
Miletus, the mother of not less than ninety colonies (p. 251), the city that 
defied so long the great power of Lydia, ''die erste Stadt in lonien und also 
wahrscheinlich ilberhaupt in der griechischen Welt" (p. 281), had in the 
sixth century no more than 30,000 inhabitants ? 

Of the other subjects dealt with in I, 1, I shall consider only the early 
constitutional history of Athens. Beloch embodies in his account some of 
the novel views of Niese and De Sanctis and offers others of his own. Dracon 
was not a man, but a snake-god (p. 350). Solon's "Council of 400" never 
really existed (p. 3d6). The conspiracy of Cylon took place after the archon- 
ship of Solon ca. 560 B.C. — consequently Theagenes of Megara belongs in 
this period — (cf. p. 370). The ten tribes of the "Cleisthenean Constitution" 
were probably the creation of Peisistratus (p. 363). These views are de- 
fended m Articles XVIII, XXVIII, and XXIX in I, 2. The author makes 
out a good case for his Cylon theory. I do not find his arguments in defense 
of his theory of the ten tribes convincing. If Cleisthenes, he says, saw that 
it was desirable to break up the old clans, Peisistratus must have seen it 
before him (cf. I, 2, pp. 329 ff.). The fact that Peisistratus' name is coupled 
with that of his Deme, Philaidae, by Plato (EQpparch. 2286) proves little; 
Plato may have simply projected a later custom into the past. In the 
arrangement of the tribes and trittyes, Beloch detects a species of "gerry- 
mandering" that would have been favorable to Peisistratus. In a further 
argument, too complicated for brief report, he defends his view on the ground 
that it would support another conjecture that he has adopted from E. Meyer! 

In I, 2, we have in chap, ii, "Die neuere Forschung," a survey of the 
modem literature. It is probably not intended to be complete, but some 
of the omissions are curious. Beloch inveighs against his compatriots' 
ignorance of foreign writers, but he himself is not free from reproach in this 
respect. He does not mention Bury, Ferguson, or Gilbert Murray. The 
archaeological bibliography is unsatisfactory. Why is not Dunn mentioned 
among the authorities on architecture ? It is astonishing to find that a work 
so antiquated as Murray's Handbook of Archaeology is the only book on 
the "Kleinkunst" that is mentioned. Beloch is rather hard on his prede- 
cessors and contemporaries. He speaks with a tempered enthusiasm of 
Grote, but praises heartily Busolt and Eduard Meyer. 

In his account of the Persian Wars in chaps, i and ii of the second volume 
Beloch has apparently not availed himself of some of the researches of the 
English scholars. He refers to Grundy, of course, but does not mention the 
special studies of Bury, Macan, and Woodhouse. He does not believe that 
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there was during the last war any understanding between Persia and Carthage 
(p. 72). In chap, iii he discusses the economic revolution caused by the 
wars; this is one of the most valuable chapters in his book. Qiapter iv, 
"Die Demokratie/' traces the workings of the democratic idea, to which 
the wars gave impetus, not only in ihe political, but also in the social and 
intellectual life. The treatment of democracy in government is not alto- 
gether successful (cf. Beloch's estimate of the work of Pericles [see below]). 
Beloch himself appears to be in politics a moderate oligarch; he betrays 
great sympathy with Theramenes (p. 392). 

A few words as to Beloch's treatment of some of the leading personalities. 
He shares the prevailing admiration for Themistdcles: "Vielleicht das 
gr5s8te politische Genie, das Athen dberhaupt hervorgebracht hat" (p. 31). 
He gives a somewhat amusing characterization of Cimon: "Ein echter 
Junker vom Kopf bis zur Zehe," etc. (p. 149). He admires Pericles no more 
than he did twenty years ago. Incompetent as a general and incapable as 
a statesman, he failed to preserve for Athens the empire which Themistocles 
and Cimon had won, and bequeathed to her the war that caused her downfall 
(p. 155). Beloch holds that Pericles precipitated the war with the Pelopon- 
nesians to strengthen his waning political influence in Athens (p. 296). 
Our author credits Pericles with no idealism or altruism in his political and 
social reforms, with no desire to educate and elevate the masses in his encour- 
agement of the drama and the arts. It is interesting to compare with this 
view of Pericles the fine picture in Ferguson's Greek Imperialism (pp. 64 fF.). 

Three very interesting chapters, vii, viii, and ix, deal with the art, the 
literature, and the thought of the fifth century. The last three chapters of 
II, 1, are devoted to the dismal story of the Peloponnesian War. With the 
latter part of this is interwoven an account of the Carthaginian wars in 
Sicily down to 405 B.C. — an arrangement that does not make for clearness. 
The Peloponnesian War was inevitable, Beloch admits, but Pericles chose 
a bad moment, as far as Athens was concerned, for precipitating it. This 
is a matter of opinion. When we consider the looseness of the tie that bound 
her allies to Athens, we may doubt, I think, whether aft«r a postponement 
of the war she would have been any stronger than she was in 431 B.C. After 
reading Beloch's plain and straightforward account of the war, one is tempted 
to say, "Here, if anywhere, we have the facts." I select only one point for 
criticism. Beloch gives the traditional story of the punishment by Athens 
of the revolting Lesbians in 427 B.C., and says that more than 1,000 men were 
put to death (p. 319). This number is improbably high; Mahaffy is right, 
in my opinion, in belie\4ng that there is an error in the numeral in the text 
of Thucydides iii. 50. Bury (History of Greece^ pp. 871, 417 n.), following 
him, says "a little more than thirty" (A for A). 

Beloch 's work, considered as a whole, has in a high degree the qualities 
of independence and originality; and one occasionally finds in his method 
the defects not infrequently coupled with these qualities — an excessive 
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skepticism with regard to legend and a consequent disposition to overwork 

the mythological explanation, and a tendency to reject good source-evidence, 

on the basis of a highly subjective feeling as to its improbability, or to 

supplant it by conjecture. His history is, however, a great synthesis by a 

great authority; there is no other work in the field of Greek history that 

is at once so scientific, so modem, and so complete. 

The author writes with scientific detachment, and his pages seem at times 

a little arid, when one remembers the glowing humanity, the poetry, and the 

enthusiasm of Curtius. On the other hand, Beloch's style is admirable for 

its simplicity and clearness. He has the gift of generalization and the power 

of summing up complicated situations and conditions in brief and forcible 

form. 

William D. Grat 

SMirH COLLBOB 



Plaulua. With an English translation by Paul Nixon. In four 
volumes. Vol. I (Loeb Classical Library). New York: Put- 
nam, 1916. Pp. xv+571. 

The first volume of Mr. Nixon's translation of Plautus in the Loeb 
Classical Library, containing the AmphitruOf Asinaria, AidtUariaf Bao^ 
chideSf and Captiviy shows a difficult task happily begun. Mr. Nixon's rare 
aptitude for sympathetic translation of Roman humor is well known through 
his studies in Martial, entitled A Roman Wit. What he has done for the 
epigram he is now attempting for the master of the Roman comedy, whose 
style the Muses would have used had they wished to speak in Latin. As four 
of the five plays appearing in this volume rank among the ten most popular 
comedies of Plautus, one may fairly judge of the soundness of scholiurship 
and literary skill of the translator. 

Fr. Leo's edition of 1895-96 has been selected as the basis of the text 
and has been followed in the main. Lines bracketed by Leo (some 88 in all) 
are printed apart at the foot of the pages where they occur and, when in 
sequence, are usually accompanied by a translation. Brief critical notes 
indicate lacunae, the more important corruptions in the text, and a few 
favored conjectures. The printed page presents a neat appearance, with 
no asterisks or daggers to stab the eye. A few verses offensive to the modem 
taste have been "diluted" in the translation. The typography is excellent. 
Slips are comparatively few: e.g., AtU. 518, thylaciatae of Leo's text is trans- 
lated as though phyUicistae, the manuscript reading; Capt. 135, macritudine 
is translated apparently as if aegritudine; Capt, 441, inventum invent is 
something more than ''do not lose this friend you have found." Occasional 
omissions in the translations may be detected (e.g., CapL 453, de praeda); 
sometimes the English tends to become diffuse (e.g., CapL 300-^03); but 
such is the writer's gift of transmuting the Latin coUoquial into vigorous 
English it would be hypercritical to cavil at what must seem to many mere 
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matters of taste. In the brief Index of Proper Names the references are 
made to the Latm text, yet the names are g;iyen in /their English forms: 
e.g., Elis, Elean, Syruses. The inclusion of references to names of mytho- 
logical personages and similar allusions would have added to the usefubiess 
of this index. 

The arrangement and economy of the edition conform to the general 
plan of the series. The Introduction (pp. i-xiii) is tantalizingly brief in view 
of the significance of Plautus in the world's literature. Doubtless the 
subsequent volumes will offer supplementary material. Explanatory notes 
are few but well selected. On the other hand, numerous stage directions, 
offered with much discrimination and fine feeling for the dramatic effects, 
indicate change of moods as well as movements on the stage and render a 
conmientary almost unnecessary. 

Mr. Nixon has faced fairly the problem of determining an adequate and 
pleasing English medium to reproduce the sermo coUdianua. His style 
achieves, on the whole, both originality and a sustained vigor. Proper 
characterization of the several r61es has been carried through, so that slaves 
talk as slaves; masters as masters; and the women use a feminine vocabu- 
lary. Though at times Mr. Nixon may seem to carry verbal extravagance 
even beyond Plautus, his great merit lies in the possession of a clear, fluent, 
and bubbling style admirably suited to reflect the Plautine exuberance and 
grace without distortion or caricature of the easy freedom of colloquial 
speech. Of stylistic mannerisms the translation is not entirely free: such 
devices as emphasis by repetition {pauper sum; faUar, "Vm poor, poor, I 
admit it"; pauperum pauperrimum, "Vm poor, awfuUy poor, dreadfully 
poor") and the postponement of the subject or principal verb to the final 
place, producing a certain French flavor, are of frequent occurrence. But 
only one who has independently experimented could so successfully run the 
gamut of the '^ categories of translation," and it is evident that Mr. Nixon 
has done so. 

Plautine oaths are a pitfall for the unwary. Although usually felicitous, 
Mr. Nixon inclines to avail himself of a license common on the American 
stage: "0 my God" (perdidisH); "O my God! My God! Vm ruined!" 
(et mihi perii hercele). 

The simple device of putting "sir" into the mouth of a slave to indicate 
servility aids much in the characterization; yet Alcmnena would hardly 
have used the word in threatening Sosia {Amph, 721, 741). 

This new translation presents the plays with a new charm. We feel 
with fresh conviction the nobility of the Captives^ the hveliness of the Pot 
of Gold, the sordid knavery of The Comedy of Asses, the brilliance of the 
Baechis Sisters, and the bizarre humor of the Amphitryon. Mr. Nixon's 
work is a highly sympathetic interpretation of these five comedies. 

George Dwight Kellogg 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 
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The Menaechmi of Plavius. With a translation by Joseph H. 
Drake. New edition. New York: Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 
xi+129. 

Professor Drake's translation was originally published in 1890 as a 
hbretto to accompany a presentation of the Menaechmi by students of the 
University of Michigan. This new edition, prepared by Dr. Gilbert H. 
Taylor, was needed for a similar occasion (March 30, 1916), when the play 
was performed by the Classical Club of the University. The Latin text 
remains substantially that of Brix, with slight changes based on the edition 
of Leo. A few fragmentary lines and one short passage have been omitted. 
The introduction includes, among other things, an account of modem 
adaptations of the play. 

As a hbretto the version serves the purpose adequately; as a reproduction 
of Plautus in EngUsh, while it is clear, straightforward, and Uteral, it is too 
formal, pitched in too serious a key. Light-armed Anglo-Saxon sentences 
are required to keep step with the lively march of the Latin colloquial. 
The tem-po of Plautus is allegro with frequent accelerando. As a translation 
it is sometimes too diffuse (vs. 872) ; omissions occur (vs. 134) ; idioms are 
sometimes slurred (vs. 427) ; in some cases Plautine jests are passed over 
(vss. 477, 492); and there are many "strange oaths." 

George Dwight Kellogg 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 



P. Terenti Afri Andria, With Introduction and Notes by Edoab 

H. Stubtevant. New York: American Book Co., 1914. 

Pp. 188. 

Sturtevant's Andria is intended for students who are making their 
first acquaintance with Roman drama, i.e., college Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. Its most striking feature is the introduction. Having had the 
experience of most teachers that students get httle out of the conventional 
introduction, Sturtevant discards it for a history of comedy consisting of 
translations of portions of typical plays, with sufficient connecting tissue 
to give the story. The old Greek comedy is illustrated by the Birds of 
Aristophanes, the influence of tragedy on the new comedy by Euripides' 
Iphigenia in TauriSf the new comedy by the Periceiromene of Menander, 
Roman comedy by Plautus' Atdularia. The experiment is certainly an 
interesting one. In place of a hackneyed life of Terence, Sturtevant gives 
Suetonius' life in the original Latin with copious notes. I miss the periocha 
and the didascalia (restored from Donatus), which in my experience have 
always interested students. The introduction also contains a discussion of 
meter. In the text every ictus is marked, except at the end of the verse. 
A student in a class with which I used the book said that the ictus marks 
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gave her a headache. A particularly tr3dng thing is the speDing in Latin 
and English of Greek proper names in accordance with the practice of 
Terence's time: Cremes, Musis, Biuria, Pania, etc. But ^en the charac- 
ters of Menander are referred to, the ordinary forms are used. Thus we 
have Terence's Glucerium and Menander's Glycera (not to mention the new- 
fangled spelling Glykera, unfortunately preferred by some scholars). Surely 
this is too much for a mere Freshman. Furthermore, the Terentian spelling 
and pronunciation often make it impossible to connect the names with some- 
thing more or less familiar to the student, as Musis with Mysia, Burria with 
Pyrrhus, Glucerium with glycerine, etc. Finally, it is quite inconsistent 
with Sturtevant's laudable substitution of v for u hitherto used in editions 
of Plautus and Terence. It gave me peculiar satisfaction to see this senseless 
practice abandoned. 

The notes, which are on the same page as the text, carry less excess 
baggage than is usually found in editions of Plautus and Terence, and in 
general are quite satisfactory. They are particularly full and valuable on 
the linguistic side, though this phase seems overstressed at times. Misprints 
and slips are inevitable, but in this book not nimierous. Occasionally a 
note is imfortunately phrased. To say (on vs. 327) that "equidem^quidem, 
not ego quidem** may be correct, but undoes the careful work of months 
spent in trying to make students see that eqyidem is used with the first 
person. It is maddening to be told merely that ut ne credai is a purjxxse 
clause in the celebrated vs. 699. That much even the Freshman would 
infer from the use of ne. To say that **tU belongs with tfertor" in vs. 705 
is a misleading way of saying that the id clause depends on vereor. The 
note confused an entire class. 

The appendix contains for the most part discussions of readings adopted 
in the text, which in general is conservative. The book deserves wide use 
in colleges as being one of the very few editions of a Latin comedy satisfactory 
for Freshman classes. 

B. L. Ullman 
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HORACE AND VALERIUS CATO 
Bt G. L. Hbndbicxson 

III 

THE NEOTERIC POETS AND THE LATIN PURISTS 

In the present study, the last of the three under my common 
title, I shall endeavor to draw some conclusions for the literary his- 
tory of the period of transition from Catullus to the early Augus- 
tans, which seem to be indicated by the results arrived at in the two 
preceding papers. If it should be conceded, as I have attempted 
to show in the first of those papers,^ that the initial eight lines of the 
tenth satire, contained in one important group of manuscripts, are not 
forgery or interpolation, but preserve the poet's original introduction, 
it will appear that Cato, whom they name, and others of his follow- 
ing are the target toward which the polemic of that composition was 
directed, both in its original and in its revised form. To point out 
the applicability of the criticism, which by deletion of the opening 
lines no longer names its goal, to Cato and his group was the object 
of my second paper.^ In these two studies I hope to have defined, 
with more sharpness of outline than has before been possible, the 
literary background of the fourth and tenth satires, to have shown^ 
in fact, that the elusive opponents of Horace, who are concealed 
behind an anonymous adversarius, opprobrious epithets and pseu- 
donyms, and a group of real names of humbler followers, are the 

i CkuMcal PhOoloov. XI (1916). 249 ff. 
«/Mcl.. XII (1917), 77flf. 
[CLA88XOAL Phzloloot Xn, October, 1917] 329 
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most important and influential group of Roman poets and critics 
of the time, the heirs and custodians of the poetical legacy of Catul- 
lus and Calvus. The dependence of Cato and his followers upon these 
two classical names is referred to satirically in the contemptuous allu- 
sion to one of Cato's satellites, 

simiusiste 

nil praeter Calvum et doctus cantare Catullimi. 

Whether the person here referred to be Furius Bibaculus (as I con- 
jectured from the data preserved in Suetonius) or another does not 
greatly matter.^ The main point is the connection which the phrase 
establishes between Cato and his school,' and Catullus and Calvus 
as the source of their literary inspiration. 

To determine what other important literary figures of the time 
(in addition to Furius) can be grouped with Cato as friends or mem- 
bers of his circle, our record is insufficient. The only specific names 
afforded in connection with him (apart from his mention in Catullus) 
are Ticidas and Cinna, whom Suetonius cites among the admirers 
of Cato's poetry. But setting aside for the present such larger rela- 
tionships, and confining ourselves to the group actually disclosed by 
our satire, it is worthy of note that Horace employs for his satirical 
attack the reproach which attached to the profession of teaching.' 
From the sarcastic title graniimaiicorum equitum doctissimus of the 
initial lines, which is applied to Cato, to the contemptuous dismissal 
of Demetrius and Tigellius at the end, 

discipularum inter iubeo plorare cathedras, 

there is a tone of scorn for the environment in which Cato and his 

followers exercise the literary profession: they are professional 

teachers — Cato himself most distinguished of the gild, Demetrius 

and Tigellius humbler practitioners of the same art. With scornful 

allusion to Cato's facilities for making his poetry known Horace says, 

an tua demens 
vilibus in ludis dictari carmina mails? 

>The identity of Furius with the turgidtta Alpiniu of vs. 36 is more securely 
attested; cf. CUuncal PhUoloffy, XII, 86. 

2 Simiu8 %8Us*8imiua Catania, since we have seen that the adversarius of 1. 10 » 
essentially Cato. late in Horace is almost invariably a demonstrative of the second 
person, in accordance with the conventional grammatical teaching. It cannot, there- 
fore, refer to Hermogenes. 

* Cf . the excursus to the first paper of this series, CUuaieal Philology, XI, 267. 
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In arrogant contrast, 

non ego: nam satis est equitem mihi plaudere. 

This serves to introduce the impressive list of names with which 
Horace concludes, among whom none, so far as can be discerned, 
are to be classified in the ranks of the grammatical-pedagogical pro- 
fession. It is the same antipathy to the pretensions of professional 
opinion and criticism which Horace later reveals: 

non ego, nobilium scriptorum auditor et ultor, 

grammaticas ambire tribus et pulpita dignor. [Epp. 1. 19. 40.] 

This passage, while it shows abundant contempt and scorn, neverthe- 
less reveals the fact that there was a strong and influential body of pro- 
fessional criticism (comparable perhaps to the modem literary press) 
which had not a little to do with the making and unmaking of con- 
temporary literary reputations.^ Cato had evidently enjoyed this 
sort of authority in full measure, and it was doubtl^s with reference 
to it that the couplet which Suetonius quotes was spoken: 

Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 
qui solus legit ac facit poetas. 

For whether sincere or ironical, in any case the lines are meant to 
have point, and they play upon the humorous paradox of ''creating 
poets" {TToieiv TroiiyrAs) and of "making" poetical reputations by 
the authority of the critic's readings.* 

Horace and his friends, on the other hand, are dilettanti, under 
the leadership or patronage of such noble gentlemen as Maecenas, 
Asinius, or Messala, displa3dng a snobbish pride in the superior 
social station reflected from their patrons and in the greater rigor 
and purity of their stylistic tenets. To discover other lines of cleav- 
age between these groups would be to travel outside the record, 
although it is a fair conjecture that Cato's circle was aligned politi- 
cally rather with the opponents of Octavian's growing power. Con- 
cerning Csito himself there is no evidence, but it is recorded that 
Furius continued to assail Octavian with his epigrams, as he had 

^ The whole of the nineteenth letter bears upon this question, and Horace does 
not hesitate to acknowledge that his scorn has been a barrier to the recognition of his 
poetry. Cf . especially vs. 35. 

< Compare in this connection what is said of the activity of Caeoilius Epirota, 
the freedman of Atticus and friend of Gallus: "Primus Vergilium et alios poetas 
noTOs praelegere ooepisse, quod etiam Domitii Marsi vendculus indicat: Epirota, 
ieneUorum nutrioula vatum" (Suet. Oram, 16). 
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assailed Julius before. Furtbennore, if our Pitboleon (vs. 22) be 
identical with M. Voltacilius Pitholaus, as Bentley argued, it appears 
that his abusive epigrams against Julius Caesar, while tolerated, 
were not, as in the case of Catullus and Calvus, pardoned.^ 

If now we look at the text of Horace alone and confess that 
identification of Cato in the tenth satire depends upon recognition 
of the authenticity of the initial eight lines, and that the presence 
of Furius Bibaculus is not established beyond possibility of doubt, 
there may be hesitation in accepting with confidence the definition 
of Horace's opponents which has been made. Here fortunately an 
independent bit of evidence comes to our aid and does much to con- 
firm the reasonable probability (which I venture to believe has 
already been established) of the correctness of our conclusion. Our 
witness is, in fact, no other than Messala, a member and leader ci 
the very group with which Horace is identified. We owe it to the 
antiquarian and philological interest of Suetonius that a brief frag- 
ment is preserved containing a judgment which runs singularly 
parallel to the position of Horace as we have elicited it from the 
study of the tenth satire. It is given merely for the sake of illus- 
trating the usage of the word liUerator^ but in the light of the preceding 
argument it will be seen that it becomes a text of capital value for 
the whole problem of literary relationships which has been raised. 

Ek>8dem [sc, grammaticos] litteratores vocitatos Messala Corvinus in 
quadam epistula ostendit, non esse sibi dicens rem cum Furio Bibacuk), 
ne cum Ticida quidem, aut litteratore Catone. [De gram, 4.] 

Curious chance that a fragment so casually preserved, in an alien 
context, should read so like a sununary of agreement with that which 
we have gathered from the text of Horace! Here we find from one 
definitely associated with Horace and holding a position of leadership 
in his literary group express repudiation of the two principal figures 
of our tenth satire, Cato and Furius. With them is associated a third, 
the poet Ticidas, whom Horace does not name, but who, as we have 
seen above, is quoted by Suetonius as one of the admirers of Cato's 
poetry. All that we know of him from other sources confirms the 
correctness of Messala*s association of him with Cato. From Ovid 

> Fbr Forius see Tacitus Ann, 4. 34. For PitboUus, Suet. JmL 75. For Um 
i^conmliation of Caesar with Calvus and CatuUus, ibid, 73. 
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and Apuleius we learn that he was an erotic elegist; the line cited by 
Suetonius is obviously from an encomiastic epigram; the single cita- 
tion in Priscian is from an hymeneal ode (Ticidaa in Hymeneo) which 
betrays the influence of Catullus.* 

That there is some community of purpose in the repudiation of 
the same group of poets by Horace and Messala cannot be doubted. 
To determine this common purpose and point of view is the problem 
which confronts us. The time and circumstance of Messala's utter- 
ance is unknown. In quadam epiaivla, says Suetonius, and in imagi- 
nation one might (with a warning to the literal-minded!) entertain 
the fancy that the letter in question was Messala's acknowledgment 
to Horace of his vigorous satire.^ Since the vogue and authority 
of Cato and Furius are implied (and they were already well advanced 
in years at the time of the tenth satire) it would not be natural to 
assume a later date for Messala's words. 

The whole tone of Horace's composition reveals the support of 
a S3rmpathetic group or clique, of which Messala is one. In defining 
the original constitution of this group we cannot simply take over 
the imposing list of names at the end of the satire, which, I feel con- 
vinced, represents the expanded circle of Horace's powerful friends 
at the time when the tenth satire was made the epilogue of his first 
book (35 B.C.). We shall get nearer to the truth of the original 
controversy by looking rather at the names contained within the 
body of the (composition, which are then to be sure practically all 
repeated at the end. Indeed this fact of repetition is, I suspect, 
itself evidence of the appended character of the final names. Pur- 
suing this course we see, first of all, that Messala Corvinus is named 
as an example in oratorical prose of that purity of Latin diction 
at which poetry should aim (vs. 29). Secondly, that in contrast 
with Furius Bibaculus {iurgidvs Alpinus) a list of poets and genres 
are named as exemplifying the new direction in poetry with which 
Horace groups his own efforts: 

turgidus Alpinus iugulat dum Memnona dumque' 
diffingit Rheni luteum caput, haec ego ludo, etc. 

> For the testimonia conoeming Ticidas, cf. Sohani, I, 2, p. 87. 

' Quite without reason or reflection the manuals of Roman literature assign this 
fragment to the learned studies of Messala, as if he were discussing the usage of the 
word litterator. 
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Horace then names with epithets of praise Fundanius for comedy, 
Pollio for tragedy, Varius for epic, Virgil for pastoral, and with them 
associates himself modestly in satire. The principle which gives 
coherence to this group is doubtless friendship in the first instance 
and personal sympathy. But contact with such personalities as 
Messala, Asinius, and Varius cannot, in a time of active theoretical 
ferment, have been without influence upon literary principles, and 
we may therefore beUeve that Horace appeals to these names as 
exemplifying the principles which have been defined in this satire, 
partly in criticism of Lucilius and partly in contrast to Cato and his 
followers. While Horace, by his scorn of their defense of Greek 
words and by his sneers at the Latinity of Furius, implies that his 
opponents were careless and perverse workmen, yet we need not 
take him too seriously, nor can we beUeve that Cato, the friend of 
Catullus and Cinna, was one to condone loose workmanship. It is a 
difference of principle which is mvolved, and Horace magnifies slight 
differences to great contrasts, as is the manner in such controversies: 
the immediate past is always bad, but worst of all is its persistence 
into the present. Catullus, Calvus, Cinna, and therefore most cer- 
tainly Cato and Furius as well, were proudly conscious of great 
advance in artistry over earUer Latm poetry; but new refinements 
of stylistic taste, and reactions from mannerism and excess stamped 
the elegance and embellishment of yesterday as crudity and fustian 
to be shunned today. 

One clear antithesis, however, does emerge. It is the fact that, 
while the opposing group (exemplified in this instance only by the 
name of Furius) are devotees of the neo-Hellenistic school — writers 
of minor epics, elegy, and the epigram — the group which Horace 
names is seen to have a wider range and a more generous ambition. 
With the exception of Virgil they appear as composers of forms 
which reach back of Alexandrinism to the older Greek models, the 
Homeric epic (forte epo8)j Attic tragedy and comedy. Virgil, to be 
sure, in latinizing the Theocritean idyl is Alexandrine, but even he 
had abandoned the beaten track of elegy and epyllion. With the 
exception of the pastoral these are all renewals of those forms which 
made up the older Roman literature, the epic of Ennius, the comedy 
of Plautus and Terence, the tragedy of Accius, the Lucilian satire. 
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Such considerations may lead to the thought that one of the prin- 
ciples of coherence of the group is a sort of patriotic renewal of the 
older classical literature of Rome, in a form suited to the severer 
standards of a new age; not to follow in the track of the popular 
neo-Hellenism, but to produce a literature in language and spirit 
thoroughly Latin, though drawing its inspiration and, where neces- 
sary, its material from Greek models. It is not too much to see 
some hint of this nationalistic spirit in that passage of our satire 
which ridicules the praise of Greek words in Latin, and which leads up 
to the enumeration of the poets and literary forms under consideration. 
Certainly something of patriotic appeal is intended by such lines as 

scilicet oblitus patriae patrisque Latini,^ 

and 

atque ego cum Graecos f acerem, natus mare citra, 
versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus. 

But these are merely hints and suggestions which provoke the idea. 
The truth of this interpretation cannot be established by external 
evidence or direct affirmation; it must be established, if at all, by an 
examination of the actual work of the two schools, supplemented 
here and there by such theoretical utterances as our meager record 
preserves. 

Horace's boyhood and awakening literary sense fell in the time 
just subsequent to the death of Catullus. The old standards of 
literary values still prevailed in the school of Orbilius and were main- 
tained with stem discipline against the intoxication of the ''new 
poetry." But, while the sweet liquor of the new Hellenism was 
drunk eagerly by the rising age, men of the generation of Orbilius, 
Cicero, and Varro clung tenaciously to the old. To them the old 
Latin poetry was already a classical unit, set off from the present 
by nearly half a century from the death of Lucilius and Accius. 
Horace himself in the letter to Augustus gives the most complete 

> I take the opportunity of allusion to this line to add a word of explanation oon- 
oeming pairttque Laiini. Latinus does not, to be sure, appear elsewhere as the ances- 
tor of the Roman people in a political or social sense (like Romulus or Quirinxis). 
But as the ultimate ancestor of the LcUin^peahing race he is named in similar manner 
by Varro, LX. 5. 9: "non enim videbatur consentaneum quaerere me in eo verbo 
quod finxisset Ennius causam, neglegere quod ante rez LaHntu finzisset." 
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eiq>re8sion of the obstinate^ unreasoning esteem in which this litera- 
ture was held, although it is difficult to say whether his account 
refers to conditions of his youth or to some recrudescence of the old^ 
admiration at the time of his writing (17 B.C.) : 

(Roma) habet hos numeratque poetas 
ad nostrum tempus livi scriptoris ab aevo. 

The truth of this somewhat ironical account of Roman literary taste, 
at least for the time of Cicero and Varro, admits of abundant con- 
firmation. A brief survey of the places and contexts in which the 
larger fragments of Elnnius and Accius are found is sufficient evi- 
dence.^ For Cicero it is scarcely too much to say that Greek 
tragedy, for example, exists for him essentially in the versions of 
Ennius and Accius. Greek philosophers and orators may perhaps 
be read most naturally in Greek, but to prefer Euripides and Sopho- 
cles to the Roman tragedians is an intolerable mark of sloth or of 
affected disdain (De fin. i. 2. 4 and i. 3. 7). It is plain that Cicero 
is arguing the old Roman cause against a rising tide of opposition 
{Opt, gen. oral. 6. 18), but certainly not without much 83rmpathy 
and success, as Varro and Horace show. To Cicero these men are 
not mere translators, but poets in their own right, qui non verbal sed 
vim Graecorum expresserunt poetarum {Acad. i. 3. 10). Something 
of Roman quality and personality has passed into their renderings, 
and has resulted in a Roman literature to be looked upon, not as a 
mere counterj)art to Greek in Latin words, but as a true successor, 
strong in its own right. Some such conception of the independent 
value of early Roman poetry was entertained by its defenders, the 
truth of which the investigations of recent years have tended to con- 
firm. We owe it to the penetrating and sympathetic scholarship 
of Loo that this point of \4ew has at length found adequate and 
enduring expression,* 

In the diction of this earlier Roman px)etr>' we pass quickly from 
the easy colloquial employment of Greek words in Plautus to the 
conscious purism of Eimius, which became, in fact, a norm of usage 
for sulviiXiuont Latin poetrj'. As time went on it was inevitable 

* ScH" e«i>ooialb* the admirable survey in Vahlen's Eftniua. The paasaces from 
Cicef\> fomi an ent<&rtaininc aniholocy of comment and criticiam (p. xzxix ff.). 

* 0^*t(Aic^4 4tr r^m, LiUrohtr, Vol. I Cldl3), 
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that some new words should be adopted from the Greek, but the 
fragments of Accius show few additions to the Greek words which 
have been fixed in the language from Plautus' time. Afranius, as 
befits the writer of the togata, is rigorous in exclusion. Afranius is 
indeed a very characteristic figure of the growing tendency of Roman 
literature toward a larger independence than either Ennius or Accius 
had employed. To be sure, in the actual practice of tragical com- 
position Accius would seem to have exercised a freedom toward his 
originals not very different from the complete independence which 
the togata afforded to Afranius. But whereas Accius abode by the 
tradition of producing plays upon Greek originals, Afranius under- 
took to dramatize Roman life and manners in Roman costume. 
He professed freely his indebtedness to Menander, but this does not 
differ from his indebtedness to Terence and others, whether Greek 
or Latin, as he says in a well-known fra^ent. Even Lucilius, 
with his excessive blending of Greek and Latin words, is not really 
an exception to the general rule of the increasing severity of Roman 
standards of pure Latinity for serious literature. What Lucilius 
gives us when he uses Greek is the literary reproduction of familiar 
conversation, either playful or technical. Where his treatment is 
serious or earnest (as Leo notes) his speech is pure Latin. The 
essential analogue to Lucilius in the use of Greek is Cicero in his 
familiar letters, for whom in the orations another language than Latin 
scarcely exists. The vigor and self-consciousness of the movement 
toward the exclusion of Greek and the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Roman literature may be seen most sharply in some of its 
excesses, as, for example, in the naive arrogance of the Aiu:tor cul 
Herennium. Though everywhere his examples and precepts are 
drawn from Greek writers, yet the name of no Greek author is any- 
where found in his pages (Marx, p. 115); Cato, Crassus, and Ennius 
do service for Isocrates, Demosthenes, and Homer; a few Greek 
technical terms occur, but nearly always with a Latin interpretation. 
To this same general tendency belongs Lucretius, not with narrow 
purism, yet with clearly recognizable intention. For, though he 
laments the patrii semumis egestas, yet only rarely does he go boldly 
afield to expand the resources of expression by borrowed Greek. 
Though he knows the trick of the sensuous Greek Une and uses it 
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occasionally for special effects,^ yet on the whole he belongs emphati- 
cally in the national tradition of Latin for the Romans, as inaugu- 
rated by Ennius. 

In contrast to this earlier compact tradition of Roman classi- 
cism and Latin purity there grew up graduaUy a new cult of Greek 
imitation in Latin poetry, which derived its nourishment, not from 
the old Attic and Ionic models, but from contemporary Greek poetry 
as it was cultivated in Alexandria and in the cities of Asia Minor. 
The beginnings of this imitation seized first upon the lighter forms, 
such as erotic epigrams and trifles, which are discernible in the 
Lucilian satires and in the few specimens preserved from Catulus, 
Pordus Licinus, etc. The first striking representative of this type 
of poetry is Laevius, the fragments of whose Eroiapaegnia are pre- 
served in considerable number. Here, for the first time in Latin 
poetry, we catch vaguely the aroma of that new theme in the world's 
literature, which was destined ultimately to become its largest factor, 
namely, sentimental, romantic love. Titles like Alcestis, Adonis^ 
Helena, ProtesUaudamia, Sirenocircaf reveal how the figures of the 
old mythology were being worked over from a new point of view, 
which already anticipates the treatment familiar to us from the pages 
of Ovid. The stylistic tone is sentimental, marked by diminutives, 
bold compounds, and Greek words new to Latin usage, and, though 
in excess, its kinship with the manner of Catullus is already discern- 
ible. It cannot be doubted that Laevius is an important precursor 
of that school of which Cicero presently speaks contemptuously 
as the veintpoi. That this conception of the place of Laevius was 
entertained in antiquity is clear from Gellius, who places Laevius 
at the beginning of a series which is continued with the names of 
CatuUus, Calvus, Hortensius, Cinna, Memmius.' 

The essential respect in which all this group stands in sharp con- 
trast with the older classical Latin poetry is its attitude toward 

^ Cf . 2. 410 (on the atomic constitution of sounds) : 

ne tu forte putes serrae stridentis aoerbum 
horrorem constare elementis levibus aeque 
ac mvMua mele, per cKardaa oroaniei quae 
mobilibus digitis expergefacta figurant. 
The contrast with the preceding line is the 8i)ecial effect aimed at. 

'Gellius 19. 9. 7: "nisi Catullus forte pauca et Calvus itidem pauoa; nam 
Laevius implicata et Hortensius invenusta et Cinna inlepida et Memmius dura, ao 
deinoepe omnes nidia feoerunt atque abaona." 
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Greek. Whereas the older poetry had sought to assimilate Greek 
ideas and Greek forms, and out of these elements, in new and free 
combination, to create a national Roman literature, self-sufficient 
and independent, this new school took quite the opposite direction, 
and with contempt of older Roman performance endeavored to 
bring boldly into Roman poetry the graces and vocabulary of Greek 
itself. It is not too much to call the new poets of deliberate and 
set purpose graedssantes. 

To collect the evidence for this opinion with any degree of thor- 
oughness would require much more space than is available, and it 
would be superfluous, since isolated studies already exist which 
have done a great part of the necessary work. One point must 
be kept in mind, namely, that Catullus is for us the first repre- 
sentative of this stylistic tendency whose work is preserved with 
sufficient fulness to afford an adequate basis of judgment. While 
it is perhaps true that certain Grecizing tendencies are not more 
conspicuously illustrated in his work than by later authors, such 
as Propertius and Ovid, yet we must not overlook the fact that 
Catullus is much earlier in point of time, and that the effect of his 
Grecisms must have been much more striking and exotic than simi- 
lar boldness of a later time, which had lost the shock of novelty. 

To make a mere catalogue of the Grecizing tendencies of Catul- 
lus is no easy matter. They consist in the choice of literary forms, 
in the sentimental and romantic treatment of mythological themes 
{Ariadne^ Laodamia), in translations and adaptations of material 
which must have seemed as bizarre and exotic to the generation of 
Cicero as they seem to us {Coma Berenices, AUia). Coming to 
details of technique we find that they consist in Grecisms of forms 
and inflections of proper names, in the general use of Greek words 
and Greek inflections^ with a freedom unknown to serious Latin 
poetry before his time (unless in Laevius), in the ornamental employ- 
ment of Greek geographical and mythological names, in the affecta- 
tion of a soft vocalism made up of Greek elements, in mannerisms 
of versification like the favorite spondaic termination (which Cicero 

^ Cf. Sniehotta, De vocum Grcieearum .... imu (Brealauer Abhdlg., iz, 1903, 
a careful and valuable study by a pupil of Norden), p. 63: *'mvemuntur igitur in 
Catulli carminibus terminationes Graecae, quae ab omnibus qui ante eum versus 
pepigerunt, multisque eonun qui secuti sunt, alienae erant." 
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ridicules) or the filling out of half a line with a single word, in the 
reintroduction (for Roman taste had already repudiated it) of Latin 
compounds made in imitation of the Greek. The list could be 
increased and should embrace both syntactical and stylistic imita- 
tions, some of which can be definitely traced, while others in the loss 
of corresponding Greek literature can only be felt. But it is not 
necessary to labor the point. Students of Catullus will be able to 
furnish examples for all of the categories named and for others that 
I have omitted. That the work of CatuUus, therefore, and of the 
school which he represents, displays a well-defined, deliberate, Grecix- 
ing tendency, looking toward sweetness and sensuousness of poetical 
effect, is a conclusion which I imagine will be generally granted, nor 
do I urge it as a novel point of view.^ Their art came to be recog- 
nized as the ddce stU nuovo of Latin poetry. Its novelty was felt 
in the contrast which it presented to that which was held in highest 
esteem by Romans of the time and, according to age and taste, 
it was praised or blamed. O poelam egregium (Cicero writes of 
Ekmius in words often quoted), quamquam ab his eatUoribus Eupho' 
rionis contemnitur^ For us it is enough to set side by side with one 
of the longer poems o( Catullus a corresponding passage of Lucretius 
(in lieu of Ekmius) to feel the contrast much as Cicero felt it. 

But not only in Catullus are these traits of Greek adaptation 
strongly marked. The Ctm, for example (whether it be considered 
a juvenile efiFort of Virgil, the work of Gallus, or, in accordance with 
Sudhaus' theory, an anonymous cento of neoteric imitation), is appar- 
ently a most typical example of the epyllion, as cultivated by those 
who felt the double influence of Hellenistic models and Roman prede- 
cessors. Beyond any extant work of similar compass it displays a 
color Grtieciis such as was characteristic of the whole type.* Worth 



> a. Nordeo. BinL in d, AtterfiimtwisMiudW^ I. 477: 'Die Uteiiusehe Litermtor- 
•prmchfi ist in keiner PhAse ihref ETOt<»ni mehr io Gef ahr ge nee m . ihre poientia der 
griechisolMQ gratia mufiuopfem.'* 

* Cf. SnietioUa, op. at, p. 63: *'ffi i»oetaiie quibus >tii ryt iiomen (Utum est, t 
CSoeitMM Mephia reprehwui 8iint« quod novum coous in poesin inUoduoerent nimif 



*8w «|weimUy G&nBeomaUer. Jkbb. SupL XX. 639. with interestinc detailf. 
nd Gkatnli, OmUma «. VergO^p. dS. For its geoerml tnita and relation to Catulhif, 
•Bd OiNut Me Siidliaas, Hermes, XLU (1907), 469 ff^ and summary, p. SOL 
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quoting is the stylistic characterization which the author gives of 

his work: 

quamvis interdiun ludere nobis * 

et gracilem molli liceat pede claudere versum, [19-20] 

which might pass as a formulation of creed for all of this neo-Hellen- 
istic group. The Grecizing traits are much the same as those enu- 
merated above for Catullus, except for the use of compound words. 
In the free use of Greek words other than proper names it even sur- 
passes Catullus, and probably indeed any other comparable product 
of Roman poetry. Whatever its authorship and the explanation of 
the puzzling problems of relationship which it presents, it is a typical 
product of the school of poetry which, after the death of Catullus and 
Calvus and Cinna, still enjoyed vigorous life and counted among its 
leaders Valerius Cato. 

That the use of Greek in the colloquial jargon of Lucilius and in 
the highly flavored verses of elegy and epyllion is a very different 
and almost unrelated phenomenon did not apparently prevent Cato 
or his pupils from grouping the two things together: 

sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
suavior, ut Ohio nota si conunixta Falemi est. 

This has been thought of as a scarcely serious or sincere argument, 
invented by Horace. But not so. It is the same point of view 
which we find specifically enunciated by so competent a theorist as 
Quintilian, and rests upon the persuasion which Quintilian develops 
at length — ^that the sound of Greek was far more pleasing and musi- 
cal than that of Latin. To this subject a considerable section is 
devoted in the twelfth book (10. 27-34), which in this connection 
makes interesting reading. It concludes: Uaqus tarUo est sermo 
Oraecus Latino iiumndiorf ut nostri poetae, quotiens didce carmen 
esse volueruni, iUorum id nominibus exoment. This belief, to which 
Horace alludes with briefer phrase (siuivior), is doubtless a very 
inadequate justification for Lucilius' Greek, but it is the kind of a 
defense that might be expected from Horace's opponents, for it is 
of the very essence of the neoteric creed of style. In their use of 
Greek proper names of persons or places there is, to be sure, an asso- 
ciative value with myth and story, which may be thought of as 
independent of sound, but for the most part such names are sought 
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as yield a vocalism little impeded by consonants and of a soft and 
pleasing rhythm. Examples (drawn from Catullus) like Amphi^ 
tryoniadeSf Protesilaiam, or Androgeoneae^ each of which fills out 
half a line,^ are only extreme instances of a tendency which is equally 
shown by many shorter words, Aeetaeos, Pendopeo, Aganippe, Lcari- 
saeGy Nereine, MinaiSy 'Booten, Itoni, and the favorite Eoa. Such 
words gave a vocalic quality to the verse which the ancient critics 
recognized by a special name, versus vocales, qui alle produda docur 
Hone sonantibus litteris universam dicHonem inluslrant^ To illustrate 
by one or two whole lines: 

lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis [68. 54], 

or most extreme of all in exotic effect, 

proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion [66. 94]. 

Catullus is more sparing in his use of Greek appellatives, but a simi- 
lar tendency is discernible here. Leoni and leanibus will do for the 
inflected forms, but the more sonorous leaena takes the place of leo; 
lympha has all but banished aqua; a large number of rather highly 
colored nouns, foreign to Latin up to this time, are to be found, such 
as barathrum, bombus, caUUhiscus, crodnus, hyadnihus, mi&ti, parihe^ 
nice, strophium, ihiasus, thyrsus, etc.' 

The reaction from the excessive Grecism of the neoteric school — 
its daintiness and sweetness — ^began, as I believe, with Messala and 
Varius and Horace, just at the time with which we are dealing. But 
it was still a live question in the time of Persius, and constitutes 
part of the theme of the first satire. Ridiculing the effeminate lit- 
erary ambitions of the day, the satirist gives some specimens of the 
kind of poetr>' which re\'eak Roman degeneracy from the sounder 
taste of an earUer age. The examples are characterized by Greek 
words and names, and are of the same type as the verses of Catullus, 

> Tli^ employment of wttfds containing two or more metrical feet is to be avoided 
in d k w i w i l e. Quint. (9, 4. 64> teaches, and adds sicnifieantly for our aisnment: "quod 
•Ciam in carminibus est pmw^oU*^** 

* Diomedes« GX., I, p. 499 (extr.>. with an example of which I dte the first line: 
**Boo Oeeano Hypeiion fulcuimt Euro.** 

* Cf. EUia. CWk^ zxzi. and Baehresis, Frtttf^ 46. for fuller (bat not complete) 
IikL which would contain a great many oolkxiuial words iiirfeva nt to thb context. Aa 
•eteal atataitic of Greek words in the CtrU, which b somewhat more e xti e m e than 
OkMKn^ k iir«B by GanMmltflcr, ey^ nt. p. 640, and amounts to 11 per cent of all 
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and the Ciria, which we have been considering: BerecyntiiLS AUis; 
dirimebat nerea ddphin; torva MimaUoneis implerunt ccmua hombis 
(which reads like a parody of Catullus 64. 263, muUis raucMonoa 
efflabani'cornua bombos). Arma virum (he continues) — " by the sacred 
shade of Virgil! is not this the veriest drivel, and lighter than cork" ? 
And then after some other examples: ''could this thing be if there 
survived within us a particle of our father's manhood" ? The scho- 
liast comments: rum surd Perm, sed poetae neado cuiiis graecM- 
santis . ... sic robur Latinae emrammus linguae irUermiscendo 
Graecas glossidas. Cf. also schol. ad vs. 103. In the same general 
direction of satire is a familiar passage of Juvenal (3. 60 ff.) : 

non possum ferre Quirites 
Graecam urbem. 



Rusticus ille tuus sumit trechedipna, Quirine, 
et ceromatico fert niceteria cello. 

The humor — and satire — of the last line lies in the parody of the 
Grecizing poetical manner, its softness and effeminacy contrasting 
with the ancient tradition of Roman virility.^ 

Juvenal's appeal to Quirinus may take us back again to Horace 
(vetuit me tali voce Quirinits). It is plain, I think, that Horace's 
plea for pure Latin is not wholly a matter of stylistic principle; he 
entertains a certain national pride in the matter — ^that Romans 
should make it a point of scruple and conscience to preserve the integ- 
rity of Roman speech. His words are addressed in the first instance 
to the criticism of Lucilius, but their ultimate goal is those who in his 
own time were perverting Latin poetry by Greek words and Greek sty- 
listic fashions. It would seem too that Horace raises protest against 
the whole habit of literary trifling with the lighter Greek forms — 
veraieuloa Graecos — an accomplishment which already belonged to the 
education of a Roman gentleman, as in the time of Persius (i. 70), 
nugari solitos Graece. The vogue of such literary activity is appar- 
ent, not only from Catullus and those whom his pages reflect, but 
from such collections as the Virgilian Calalepia, and the epigrams of 

> Cf. Quint, i. 5. 59 (on Greek inflections) : "ao ri reperias grammatioum veterum 
amatorem, neget quidquam ez Latina ratione mutandum .... quin etiam laudet 
virtutem eorum, qui potentiorem facere linguam Tiatinam studebant neo alienis egere 
instatutiB fatebantur." Cf. also Juv. 6. 188 ff. 
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Furius quoted by Suetonius. That Horace was not alone in his 
hostility has abeady been impUed. In f act, it is rather to be assumed 
that Horace was the recipient of doctrines of Latin purity which had 
come to him through the medium of Asinius and Messala from the 
purists of the Ciceronian time, Caesar, Calvus, Brutus, and others. 
The creed was originally appUed to oratory and prose. It can 
scarcely have been thought of in Catullus' day as i^plicable to 
poetry. (Was the lo of Calvus executed in the spirit of the AUiSf 
the Pdeua and Thetis, and the AUiua elegy? Most probably, yes; 
but, if so, it is clear that Calvus left his Atticism in the forum and 
did not fear the reproach of inconsistency.) Of the zeal of Messala, 
devoted to the attainment and inculcation of a pure Latinity, a 
slight survey of the testimonia in Meyer's Fragmenia (p. 507*) is 
sufficient evidence: fuit Messala exactissimi ingerd in omni stu- 
diarum parUy Laiini tUique sermonis observatcr dUigeniissimus. 
(Seneca, Cont. 2. 4. 8). These words do not refer merely to avoid- 
ance of Greek (as b commonly interpreted), but to all the niceties 
of usage in the choice of Latin words with reference to form and 
meaning which constituted Latinitas. Not many examples of Mes- 
sala's practice and teaching in this regard have come down to us,^ 
but they are sufficient to reveal a tendency which, in his case as weD 
as in PoUio's, may have descended to a pedantic preciosity. 

The corresponding studies of Asinius PoUio are better attested, 
but I will refer to only one example, since it touches Catullus. For 
it appears that a special monograph had been devoted to Catullus, 
which is quoted by Charisius as Asinius in Valerium.^ The frag- 
ment cited la\'s down the rule that pugiUares is always plural and 
masculine, whereas Catullus (42. 5) uses pugiUaria. The observa- 
tion is slight ; it is only a straw, but it serves to show the direction of 
the wind. A breath of pedantry*? Perhaps. But consider how 
trivial a centurj- hence the question of "point of view" or "view- 
point" (which now makes your flesh creep) will seem. What other 
things in Catullus Asinius found to criticiie cannot be determined, 
but one conjecture may be permitted. His satire of the language 



> See the CEzmmples in FunAioli. p. 505: Giadiola, cognomuntum, duaptmdo, rtahtm, 
•Ic. Qwintilum apeaks ol whole books devoted to sincie Ifettcn (i. 7. 35). which mMj 
be BMiely a gexiendisation of the Kber dt S litUra {itni, 23). 

*Faouoki. IK 499. 
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or speech of Livy as Patavinitaa is notorious. With a similar touch 
of contempt for the provincialism of the same region, someone is 
author of the remark, which Quintilian quotes, that CatvMiia *^ploxe- 
num^* circa Padum invenit (1. 5. 8). Was it perhaps Asinius? 

Rome, for aD that it was sterile and unproductive of literary 
genius, laid claim to the dictatorship of Latin speech.^ It was difficult 
and probably impossible for the non-Roman to meet all the refine- 
ments of usage and tradition which, to city-bom purists like Asinius 
and Messala, constituted the essentials of good Latin. Messala's 
slighting comment on the famous Spanish declaimer, Porcius Latro — 
sua lingva disertus, "eloquent, yes; but in his own language" — ^is 
sharp but probably typical of the whole attitude of such purists. 
There must, in fact, have been much in the language of this brilliant 
group of poets from Northern Italy and Gaul which, to ears so fastidi- 
ous, was open to the charge of provincialism and defective Latinity.* 
Horace perhaps escaped by virtue of a childhood spent at Rome, 
and was not, therefore, afraid to throw stones at Furius for "mur- 
dering Memnon." Cato himself Horace does not attack directly 
on this score, though he strives to implicate him in the general charge 
by ridiculing the praise which had been bestowed upon Lucilius for 
elegance of style (Jimatior). Virgil, in spite of the praise of Horace's 
group, did not escape, and his provincial origin a£forded a handle for 
ill-natured parody which was elicited by his earliest work (prohUis 
Bucolids Numitorius quidam rescripsit Antibucolica) : 

die mihi, Damoeta, cuium pecus ? anne Latinum ? 
Non, varum Aegonis; nostri sic rure loquuntur.' 

1 It was probably due to the influence and claims of the scholars of this period 
that Roman usage became fixed as the norm of pure Latinity. ** Latinitas est inoor- 
rupta loquendi observatio secundum Romanam linguam" (Diom., p. 439). The 
definition is commonly attributed to Varro (Wilmanns and Funaioli). But Varro 
protests (R.R. i. 2. 1) against the innovations of hi recentes urbani in more than one 
place. It is probable that he would have preferred rather the older definition, which is 
found in the Auct. ad Her, 4. 17: "sermo purus ab onmi vitio remotus." Quintilian, 
too, at a later time is more generous: "licet omnia Italica pro Romanis habeam" 
(I. 5. 56), though his words show that the definition secundum Romanam linffuam still 
prevailed. 

* Cf. Cic. BrutuB 171: "cum in Galliam veneris, audies verba quaedam non trita 
Romae; illud est maius quod in vocibus nostrorum oratorum retinnit quiddam et 
resonat urbanius.*' 

* Cf. Macrobius 5. 2. 1: "unde enim Veneto rustids parentibtis nato inter silvaa 
et frutioes educto vel levis Graecarum notitia litterarum." 
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But the special manifestation of this purism with which we are 
now concerned is the avoidance of Greek words in Latin. For Mes- 
sala the direct evidence is perhaps no more than the scholia on vs. 29, 
which in several different versions report his painstaking observance 
of this rule, and cite his revival of funarnbvlus (from Terence) for 
the customary and colloquial (rxpufoPiirrfs. A similar tendency may 
be observed in the fragment, cited above (p. 332), in which he speaks 
of litteratore Catone with manifest avoidance of the current and tech- 
nical name grammatico. f}qually significant is the inference which 
may be drawn from the reported attitude of Tiberius, and its rela- 
tion to the teaching and practice of Messala: 

In oratione Latina secutus est Corvinum Messalam .... Sermone 
Graeco, quamquam alioqui promptus et facilis, non tamen usque quaque 
usus est, abstinuitque maxime in senatu; adeo quidem, ut manapoUtim 
nominaturus veniam prius postularet quod sibi verbo peregrino utendum 
esset. [Suet. Tib, 70 and 71, with other examples.] 

But this rigor did not, of course, signify antipathy to Greek as such; 
for, just as we know that Messala admired and translated Hyperi- 
des, so Tiberius was especially devoted to the Greek rconn^MH, Eupho- 
rion, Rhianus, and Parthenius. But Latin must be pure, and not 
only free from alien words, but scrupulously correct in the use of 
Latin words themselves, in accordance with the niceties of diction 
laid down by the Roman prMeux: adfedatione d morositate nimia 
obsctarabat stilum (ibid, 70), a judgment which recalls Cicero's ver- 
dict on the meticulous purity of Calvus.* 

Still one other witness to the ban upon Greek words may be 
adduced from this literary circle, L. Varius, the friend and literary 
ejcecutor of Virgil, whose pre-eminence in epic Horace recognizes in 
this same satire (%*$. 43) : forte epos (perhaps in contrast to the fashion- 
able epyllion) ut nemo ducit. The evidence for his position is slight 
but certain. It is contained in one of the epigrams of the Virgilian 
Caialepia: 

Scilicet, hoc sine fraude. Van dulcissime, dicam: 
dispeream nisi me perdidit iste pothos. 

sin autem praecepta vetant me dic^^, sane 
non dicam. sed me perdidit iste puer. [7.] 



383: **oimmm inQuirens in 9e atque ipse seae obMrvmos mc tu emque no 
coUicQi«i« eiiam renam saacuinem deperdebaC** 
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The point of the lines consists, not in their erotic content, but in 
Virgil's banter of Varius for his stem praecepta (Latinitatia).^ One 
might suspect that Virgil had already written the second line as it 
stands here; on being taken to task for the concluding word, he 
replied with this epigram. But was he convinced? Scarcely; the 
substitution sounds like an effort to ruin by parody a line which 
derives what poetry there is in it from the Greek word. Nor did Virgil 
remain a convert to the new doctrine; Greek words continued to be 
ready at hand for him whenever they suited the effect at which he 
aimed, and drew upon him the same sort of criticism which Horace 
here directs against Lucilius and his champion.^ 

Although Virgil is included among the poets of the new age 
whom Horace arrays against the neoteric school of Cato, yet by 
origin he is a disciple of Catullus and the Alexandrines. His indebt- 
edness to Catullus is most marked in the short poems of the Catc^ 
lepta* but from the same sources of inspiration he has learned that 
sweetness and daintiness of style which is so often found in the 
Edogues and Georgics. Not infrequently this quality depends essen- 
tially upon a delicate use of Greek words and names, as in Ed. 7. 37: 

Nerine Galatea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblae, 
candidior cycnis, edera formonsior alba. 

The spell which the melody of Greek names exercised upon Virgil 
is nicely illustrated also by a line of the Georgics, which Gellius quotes 
with interesting comment: 

Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae [1. 437]. 

The verse is imitated from Parthenius (he says) with slight but pleas- 
ing change — diLobus vocabulis venuste immutatis. Not so successful 
is an example of adaptation from Homer, for the verse of Homer is 
simplidor et sincerior, Vergilii aiUem veoyrepucdnepos — a noteworthy bit 
of criticism, with acute apprehension of the Virgilian manner and 
its provenance. Even the Aeneid is not free from this exuberant 

^ For the reading pothoa (MSS, pothua) see Birt. Jugendverte VergiU, p. 82, and 
oommentary. 

> Cf. MacrobiuB (1. 24. 7), who draws from early sources the matter which he 
puts into the mouths of his interlocutors: '*vel si mille alia multum pudenda seu in 
terbia modo Oraecis modo harbaria seu in ipsa dispositione operis deprehenderentur." 
Id, 6. 4. 17: "inseruit operi suo et Graeca verba." 

> See Birt's Commentary, paaHm. 
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toying with the music of Greek names: 2. 262, Acamasque Thoasque; 
5. 825, Mdile Panopeague virgo; 826, Thaliaqae Cymodoceque; 6. 480, 
Parihenopaeus It. AdrasH; 483 Medontaque Thernlochumque (cf . whole 
context of these passages). But on the whole, in spite of Greek 
names and inflections, its verse is more vigorous and severe than 
either of the earlier works. Virgil had in the meantime learned 
to recognize an austere beauty in the verse of Ennius, which as a 
younger man he had not felt.^ 

The banishment of Greek words from oratorical prose had long 
been effected. The earlier tendencies of Latin poetry from Elnnius on 
had been in the same direction. But Alexandrine and contemporary 
Greek influences of the first half of the first century had resulted in a 
sudden Grecizing of poetry in a great variety of ways, which threat- 
ened to overwhelm and engulf the older national traditions. The 
movement of reaction we find represented, so far as the employment 
of Greek words is concerned, by three names, all of which are repre- 
sented in our satire — ^Varius, Messala, and Horace. How much else 
of common literary program this group shared is not so easy to deter- 
mine. But as avoidance of Greek is only one aspect of stylistic 
purity, so it appears that they took upon themselves the special 
defense of faultless Latinity, under the leadership of Messala and 
Asinius, masters of prose. The simplification of the poetical period 
(which in Catullus' longer poems and in the Ciris is still long and 
unwieldly) may be looked upon most naturally as a manifestation of 
the same efforts which were being directed toward the simplification of 
the Latin prose sentence. The prose of Roman Atticism is unfortu- 
nately lost, but we may catch some hint of its quality, I imagine, from 
the satires of Horace. It is an interesting nor wholly idle pastime to 
take one of the Horatian satires Gike i. 9, for example) and read it as 
nearly as possible free from the trammels of verse, in accordance with 
the poet's own suggestion — eripias si tempara ceria modasque, etc. 

The most essential stylistic principle which Horace affords is set 
forth primarily for the writing of satire; but it will be recognized also 
the rule which governed his whole stylistic practice: sermone opus 



* Cf. Seneoa ap. GttL 12. 2. 10: ** Vergilias quoque noster non ex alia causa duroa 
qpoadam Tcnua et enonnea et aliqukl supra mensuram trahentis interpoauit quam 
«l Knniaima poinihis adcnoaoarei in novo carmine aliqukl antiquitatia." See Nor- 
4m^ notnt book, BmmmM «. VtrfgO, Leipiis. 1915. espodally p. 153 ff. 
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est ... . defenderUe vicem .... urbaniy parcetUis viribus aique 

eoctenuardis eas consvlto — ^that is, refinement and restraint. It is 

scarcely necessary to illustrate this principle by other utterances 

from Horace, which could be adduced in abundance. Let it suffice 

to cite merely the injunction laid down in the Art of Poetry with 

regard to the choice of words and their joining: 

in verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis, 

hoc amet, hoc spemat promissi carminis auctor. [46.] 

For Messala our evidence is of the same kind: painstaking in the 
choice of words — in verbis magis elaboraius (quam Cicero), as Taci- 
tus says {Dial. 18), elegant {nitidus), clear, and pure {candidus), in 
his translations from the Greek vying with Hyperides in iUa diffir 
ciUima Romanis subtilitate (Quint. 10. 1. 113 and 5. 2). A hint of 
his restraint and fondness for too little rather than too much is con- 
tained in the characteristic anecdote of Seneca Rhetor apropos of 
Aeneid 11. 290: Messala aiebat hie [i.e., after haesit] Vergilium debuisse 
desinere: quod sequitur exptementum est {Siias. 2. 20).^ 

It has been said above that the literary work of the poets whom 
Horace names shows a return to forms which had been cultivated 
by the older Roman poetry. They were, to be sure, without doubt 
like Horace himself hostile to the crude workmanship of that older 
poetry, but their effort was apparently to re-create those substan- 
tial forms in a finish and perfection of style which should correspond 
to the demands of the newer time. In this direction Virgil also 
worked at a later time with his Aeneid (if indeed his Georgics do not 
belong in this category), giving to the Romans a national epic embody- 
ing the spirit and Roman dignity of the Annates, but executed with 
an art and stylistic form incomparably more perfect. Something 
of the same sort could be said of Livy's History, which in spirit afid 
purpose does not rise above the older Roman annalists, however 
much it surpasses them in eloquence and literary form.* 

^ Just as the style of Caivus seemed to Cioero lacking in vigor (verum aanffuinem 
deperdfbait BnU. 283; via non erat. Ad fam, 15. 21), so Quintilian speaks of Messala 
as virihua minor (10. 1. 113). Horace did not escape the same censure: *'«tn« nerris 
altera quidquid composui pars esse putat." It is the critical counterpart of his own 
creed, parcerUia viribua. 

' Cf. Norden, Aen, vi, p. 361: "Jene eigenthdmliche Mischung von Altem mit 
Neuem, die ein hervorstechendes Kennseichen der augusteischen Aera ist," etc. I 
have indicated elsewhere that the studies of the Roman purists, like the Greek Atti- 
cists, were archaistic in tendency (cf. "The de Analogia of Julius Caesar/* Claaaieal 
PhiMooy, h 101). 
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The antithesis which I have endeavored to point out between 
Horace and his friends on the one side, and the school of Cato and 
Furius on the other, may be traced somewhat further into the Augus- 
tan age. For convenience, and without aiming to make rigid cate- 
gories, we may call the one group Roman or nationalistic, the other 
Grecudng or Hellenistic. To the former we may now add Tibullus, 
who, although he uses the elegy, a HeUenistic form, nevertheless 
deserves to rank as perhaps the most purely Roman of all Latin 
poets. In literary affiliation he is the friend and client of Messala, 
a circumstance which justifies the belief that in no small degree he 
owes to the influence of his patron's principles that careful erasure 
and elimination of everythingthat would reveal Greek models or Greek 
sources of literary influence. In the use of Greek words, Greek proper 
names, and Greek inflections he is the most sparing of aU Roman 
poets. It was obviously his aim and purpose to create the impres- 
sion of a Roman poetry native and untouched by foreign models. 
That which is here said of Tibullus apphes equally to the Lygdamus 
and Sulpicia elegies of the Corpus Tibullianum. Propertius, on the 
other hand, avows fully and frankly his indebtedness to Greek influ- 
ences, and in the use of Greek words and Greek inflections, in the 
whole color of his work, is perhaps most frankly Greek of all the 
poets of the Augustan age.* It is not my purpose to pursue this 
theme further at the present time. It is a subject so large and so 
dependent for interest upon iUustrative details that to touch it 
merely in passing is futile and open to the danger of loose generali- 
zation, the curse of literary history. I venture, however, to add 
Ovid to the sequence of the Grecizing poets, but with the qualifica- 
tion that his singular formal talent has accommodated Greek tech- 
nique to Latin speech with such flexible and plastic art that it is 
scarcely felt any longer as foreign.* 

Nkw Haven 

1 For Tibiilhis and Propertius cf. Leo in Kulhtr d. G^genwctrt, p. 449 (3d ed.). 
F6r the porism of Tibullus see the very interestins study of R. BQrger, **B«itrice 
■or Elecantia Tibulls,** in the volume in honor of Leo, Xdptrtt, Berlin, 1911. 

> I feel that an explanation is due to the readers of this journal for not having taken 
account of Prpfeseor UUman*s acute and susge8ti\-e stud>*, in Classiad Philology^ X (1915). 
cotitied "Horace, Catullus, and Tigellius.** The truth is that our conceptions of the 
litemy relations between Horsoe and the neoteric school are so radically at variance that 
iBflfahiital eriticiam seeoMd futile, whfle, obviously, thoroughgoing examination of hit 
porition waa impnw'Me It seemed best, therefore, at the present time to confine myaalf 
%» tii» poiithpa pgewntation of my own point of view, reserving criticiBn for another 



ETHNOLOGY AND THE GOLDEN AGE 

Bt Gbobgb Nobun 

It is the common habit of civilized peoples to assume that the 
fabric of their customs and institutions represents a departure from 
a primitive condition or state of nature, and to estimate the value 
and direction of their mode of life by the contrasts which it presents 
to the days of long ago. But the picture which is drawn of this state 
of nature is itself colored in no small degree by the prejudices of the 
moment either for or against present conditions and tendencies. 
Those who are intoxicated by the wine of their achievements are prone 
to think of the natural state as the negation of all the good things 
which man has won for himself in the course of an ever-forward march, 
while those who have grown oversensitive to the evils of civilization 
dream of a lost paradise or a golden age. 

But in seeking to understand these antithetical points of view we 
have to reckon with something more than subjective mood or fancy. 
Culture theorists of the more sober sort have usually sought some 
basis of historical reaUty, some solid ground of fact; assuming that 
in distant parts of the world, far removed from the currents of civiliza- 
tion, people remain very much now as they were in the beginning,^ 
they have commonly taken as their point of departure, in tracing the 
course of human development, facts or reported facts about far-away 
primitive tribes. Professor J. L. Myers in a recent pamphlet* has 
presented a careful study of the influence of ethnology on modem 
political science, proving, especially for the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, that there is a very close relation between the shifting 
ideas of that period as to the origin and growth of society and the 
ever-increasing store of information about uncivilized peoples which 
was opened up by exploration of remote regions of the earth, especially 

> Ab Vilhj&lmur Stef&nson assumes that he found among the Dolphin and Union 
Straits Eskimos the conditions of the Stone Age: ** My Quest in the Arctic/' Harper* 8 
Maoazine, CXXVI, 512. 

* The Influence of Anthropology on the Course of Politioal Science, University of 
California Press, February, 1916. 
[Classical Philologt XII, October, 1917] 351 
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the Americas. The first accounts of primitive life, derived from 
discoverers who brought to these aborigines "not peace but a sword/'^ 
led to the view of man in his natural state which we see in Shake- 
speare's Caliban and Hobbes's wretched creature "poor, nasty, and 
brutish, in continual feare and danger of violent death" — a concep- 
tion which held the boards until the Jesuit Fathers, approaching 
the Indians as human beings like themselves, and not seldom meet- 
ing with response of docile affection and loyalty, began in their letters 
home to contrast the simple virtues of these children of nature with 
the vices of European civilization, and so prepared the way for the 
ideal savage of Pope and Rousseau.' 

We have here, if I am not mistaken, an instructive parallel to the 
influences which determined the course of CuUurgeschichte in ancient 
Greece. When the Hellenes established the outposts of their civiliza- 
tion among the hostile tribes which bordered the Mediterranean, and 
especially on the coasts of what they at first called the Unfriendly 
Sea, they must have seen in the savage life which opposed and 
threatened them mainly the dark obverse of their own brighter 
culture.* Their tales of cave-dwelling, man-eating monsters reflect 
something of this early experience,** and as late as Herodotus we find 
the tendency to dwell, by way of contrast, on the savage customs of 
the un-Greek world,^ notably of the northern barbarians.* It was 
inevitable that the Greeks should think of such revolting practices 
as human sacrifice and cannibalism which they found still existing 
among uncivilized peoples^ as survivals from a primitive condition 
which they in their forward progress had left behind them, and that 
they should look on Hellenism, especially in the years before the 

* Myers, p. 2. 

* Lavisse, Hist, de France, VIII, 2 Partie, p. 308: " Avant lui [Rousseau], les mis- 
sionaires j6suits du Paraguay avaient 6crit des Lettres ou ils opposaient les vertus de 
leurs cat^chum^nes aux vices dcs civilises, et r^pandu en Europe des pr^jug^ sur la 
superiority de Thomme sauvage." 

* See arguments drawn by geographers like Apollodorus from the term 'A^yos, 
in Strabo vii. 3. 7; and Gilbert Murray's ''Greece and the Progress of Man" in The 
Rise of the Greek Epic. 

* Berard, Les PhSniciens et VOdyssie, II, 175, 245; Maine, Ancient Law, p. 120. 
> See especially iii. 38; and Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, p. 44. 

* Book iv. 

' Herod, iv. 103, 106; Pseudo-Platonic Minos 315 B. 
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first flush of their triumph in the Persian Wars had faded, as embody- 
ing all that was best in human achievement.^ The issue of that con- 
flict was, indeed, the final vindication of a mode of life which had 
been till then by no means unprecarious. In Athens, above all, the 
past misgivings and hesitations to which the pages of Herodotus 
bear ample witness now gave way to that exaltation of spirit and 
confident pressing forward to the future which ushered in her Golden 
Age;^ and so, perhaps, it is no accident that Aeschylus, who fought 
at Marathon and wrote the Persae, was, so far as we know, the first 
Greek to bring into clear relief the idea of human progress from a 
helpless, brutish existence to the arts of life,* or that Sophocles, who 
as a boy had led the victory chant after Salamis, was inspired to 
hymn the marvelous conquests of man over the blind forces of a 
reluctant world.^ 

Henceforth the deliverance of man from savagery to civilization 
by the grace of Prometheus, or Palamedes, or by his own upward 
striving becomes a recurring theme of the Athenian drama.^ The 
latest example of it in the tragic poets is a fragment of Moschion* 
where we are well on the way to the organic development theory^ of 
the fifth book of Lucretius: 

Time was when mortals lived the life of beasts 
And dwelt in mountain grots and sunless caves; 
For sheltering houses they had none as yet 
Nor spacious city strong with masoned towers. 

1 So in Euripides, Orestes, KOiwht *EXXi$iwy pbftot (495), saves the world from the 

brutish violence of barbarism, 

rb $ripi(a8€S roiho xal luauphvov 

va^r, 6 Kal yijp koI r6Xe<f tfXXv^' *ael (523, 524) 

Cf. Dilmmler, Prolegomena eu PUUon*a Stoat, pp. 47-49. 

sFor the psychological effects of the defeat of Persia, see Arist. Pol, 1341a. 30; 
Diodorus 12. 1. 3, 4. 

' Prom. Bound, 462 ff. Xenophanes anticipates Aeschylus in a brief couplet: 

0^01 dr d^x^< T^rra Owl Omrroiff inriBei^p 
dXXd XP^^V i>7Tovrref iipevplffKOwrip dfieipop 
Frag. 18 in Diels Frao. der VorSokraliker, The idea of improvement in human con- 
ditions was, of course, implicit in culture-hero myths; it may possibly have been a part 
of epic tradition, but the dating of the Homeric Hymn to Hephaestus is pure guesswork. 
< ArUigone 332-64. 

•Nauck, Trag. Oraee. Frag., pp. 59, 236, 542, 771. 931; Eur. Suppl, 201 ff.; 
Meineke, Poet. Com. Oraee., pp. 706, 707. 
• Nauck, p. 813. 
' Benn, Greek PhUosophera, II, 99. 
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No curving plows then broke the swarthy glebe, 
Tlie nurse of com, nor pruning iron bestowed 
Its care on teeming rows of vines; but Earth 
Was waste and barren, yielding up no fruit.^ 
Men fed on human flesh by slaughtering men; 
And Law lay prostrate; Violence sat the throne 
With Zeus; the strong devoured the helpless weak. 
But soon as Time, which brings all thing? to birth 
And fosters all, had wrought again a change 
In human life, whether by lending them 
Prometheus' wit or sheer Necessity 
Or Nature's self, throu^ long experience, 
To be their guide, divine Demeter's gift 
Was found, a gentle sustenance; and found 
Was also Bacchus' pleasant ^ring; the land. 
Unsown before, was plowed by spans of oxen; 
Cities now they girt with walls and houses built, 
And changed their savage life to gentle ways. 
Thenceforth the law enjoined to hide the dead 
In tombs and give to the unsepulchered 
Their due of dust, and not to leave exposed 
Reminders of their former ghastly feast.* 

Moschion's sketch dates probably from the fourth century, but, 
although the notion of progress upward from savagery recurs in this 
period and later,* it is especially characteristic of the pride of achieve- 
ment and buoyant optimism which followed the Persian Wars.^ 

> Reading ^^ ^po^v ^potwm. 

* It is significant that evexy detail of this picture of primitive savagery may be 
supplied from the wild tnbes described by Herodotus in his fourth book: the Trogio- 
dytee dwell in caves and are in other wa>'s little removed from animality (183) ; the 
Sc>'thians have no walled cities or fixed abodes (46); nor do they plow (19); the 
Androphagoi are the most savage of human creatures; they are without restraint of 
an>' principle of right or law, and feed on men (106). 

It is, of course, not necessary to assume that Moschion took his colors directly 
from Herodotus; the essential point is that such details of ethnology were available 
in the fifth centur>' and probably earlier. Gompers, QritAiukt Dtmker, I. 312 (also 
Ddmmler, op. ctt,^ p. 28), derives Moschion's sketch directly from Protagoras' n^ 
ryt 4w ^xi caTarrd^^wt, but Protagoras may have been indebted to Herodotus, 
perhaps '* talked with him about ethnology at Thurii'* as Gompera fancies (I, 353); 
cf. also. Nestle, Herodot's VtrhOltniM xur PhUomtpkie und Sopkittik, pp. 17, IS. 

* See Isocrates PcMnjyricM 28; Aristotle PoL 1269 A 5; Diodorus i. 8; Delphic 
Inscription in BuIUHh d4 Corr. HtiUniqu4, 1900. p. 96: and Rohde, Der 

p,217. 

1.311.312. 
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Toward the end of the fifth century there is a marked cooling down 
of enthusiasm for things as they are^ and, from this time on, in 
increasing disenchantment, a growing conviction, indeed, that civili- 
zation has lost the way; that it represents an aberration, a Traplxr 
Paais, from the right path; and that, after all that may be said for 
the present mode of life, its outstanding facts are greed, luxury, and 
man's inhumanity to man. 

This reaction of feeling is strikingly instanced in the disposition 
of the philosophers, beginning with Socrates, to hold aloof from 
political life and to live more and more in the realm of the ideal,* 
and, above all, in the cry, "Back to Nature," which became the 
dominating idea of the Cynics and, after them, of the Stoic school 
for centuries. Nature is now no longer "red in tooth and claw 
with ravin," but is the wise teacher and sure guide which erratic 
society has ignored or contemned; and the natural man is no longer 
the savage "nasty and brutish," but a simple and kindly being, 
having but little and that little in common with others, and with that 
little content; and he is to be found only in a far-away past, a Hesi- 
odic Golden Age, or in a far-away present which civilization has not 
touched and spoiled. 

Such reversions to Hesiodic pessimism were evidently in the air 
before the fifth century closed.' Perhaps they start with the Sophist 
Hippias whom Gomperz regards as the precursor of the Cynics and 
Stoics.* At any rate, they are reflected in Plato,* who, in certain 
moods, associates the virtues of temperance and justice with primi- 
tive conditions of a bygone age. In the Laws^ he pictures the early 
state of society as one of pastoral simplicity where all have enough 
to satisfy their necessary wants, but none is rich or poor, and so there 
is no occasion for envy or insolence or injustice to arise. In another 
passage of the same dialogue^ he refers to the view that, of old, men 

^ The after-glow of the triumph over Persia lingers fifty years, according to 
Diodorus xii. 1. 3, 4. 

« Plato Rep. 496 D. E. 

* Pherecretes' *Arfptw, seems to have been a burlesque on already current idealiia- 
tions of uncivilised life. Plato Prolog. 327 D; see Nestle, op, eil., p. 27. 

« GrieehUche Denker, I, 348. 

» Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, pp. 151, 190. 

•679A-E; cf. Laio« 713. »782A-D. 
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Hved on the fruits of the earth, abetaimng from flesh in Orphic 
fashion; and in the Republic^ in which Socrates sketches the origin 
of a city in a state of health, he prescribes a diet exclusively vege- 
tarian — bread and cakes and fruit spread out on the grass; thepe<^e 
redining on boughs of myrtle and yew, wholesomdy enjoying the 
frugal fare and each other's pleasant company, sound of limb and 
long of life and transmitting to their children an idyllic existence like 
their own. To this Glaucon objects that Socrates would not do 
differently if he were prescribing for a community of swine, and 
insists that people should Uve in a dvUized manner with couches and 
tables and the dishes and desserts of a modem bill 6i fare. "Very 
good," says Socrates, "we are considering, it seems, not the growth 
cl a healthy city merely, but of a city luxurious and inflamed. I 
daie say it is not a bad idea for thus we shall discover the rise ci 
justice and injustice."^ 

Tliis noti(m that the fever of modem life sets in with tiie departure 
from the simple diet oi the fruits of the earth is the basis id the 
CuliurgesdudUe of the geographer Dicaearchus, if we may trust 
Porphyry's brief summary of his History cf Greek CvnUzation. Men 
lived in the beginning like Hesiod's G<dden Race; th^ possessed 
n<me <tf the arts, not even that of tilling the schI; tliey subsisted cm 
nature's food, fruits and herbs, without want and without surfeit, 
and therefore in a state of health, leisure, peace, and amity. There 
was no struggle for existence, no ground for strife, no cause for war. 
Then came the pastoral stage when people began to own property, to 
eat flesh, and to live luxuriously. Then arose envy, dissension, wars, 
which increased in the more elaborate life of the agricultural stage.* 

Dicaearchus was known to Rousseau and perhaps influenced 
him,' but the exact analc^:ue to the ''Back to Xatiu^" cult in the 
dghteenth century is to be found in the teaching, and apparently 
in the practice, ci the Cx-nics, notably Antisthenes and Diogenes. 

> Rfp. 372 B-E; iA Adam's Commentarx: cf. \l3ren, Herodaiug and Antkro- 
9«it«y, p^ 163. Bat PIftio <k>» not commit him^rlf to this point of riev; hb aympatiiy 
with it in this paaaace is pUyfuU not to s^ ironical (Dummler. •p. dL, pp. 61. 62) ; 
kM%« ms cbewhctY^ the dramatist-phikMDpher fshides dnaBficntion. See Paul Shorey 
**Plato« Lnci^tius* aad E^imcqius.** Hmntr^ StmdU» m CIms. Pfcililtgy, XU, 20$. 

>lilikr, ^V««. BitC Orwr., U. 233. 
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like Rousseau they condemned Prometheus as the great enemy of 
mankind.^ The gods had withheld fire because they desired that 
men should continue in the ideal state of the Golden Age. The arts 
and institutions of civilization have enslaved us to effeminacy, 
luxury, and injustice. Hardiness, self-sufficiency, and spontaneous 
kindness are to be found only in the natural state or among the lower 
animals.^ For the Cynics drew lessons, not only from uncivilized 
people, but from the animal world; like Walt Whitman, they — 

Could turn and live with animals, they are so placid and self-contained. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins. 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the mania of owning things. 

Not one kneels to another nor to Ms kind that lived thousands of years ago. 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole earth.' 

From the Cynics the doctrine is taken over by the Stoics. Zeno, 
the founder of the school, defined the ideal society as a state of nature 
where the characteristic features of the modem city are conspicu- 
ously absent: it has no temples, no gynmasiums, no law courts, 
no money, no slaves, no private property even in women and chil- 
dren,*^ and it becomes a conmionplace of Stoic thought that the 
course of civilization has been steadily away from the natural kind- 
ness and contentment of the Golden Age. Aratus, for example, 
draws a pretty picture of the good old days when men had not yet 
sailed the sea in search of gain, but were satisfied to till the soil and 
to subsist on the produce of their fields. The spirit of Justice then 
lived on earth, ever present with men and ever heeded by them, and 
there was no strife, no lawsuits, no slaughter. In the less righteous 
Silver Age Justice retired to the mountains, whence she came down 
at evening to chide the people for their sins and to warn them of 
evils to come. When the cruel race of bronze was bom, which was 
the first to forge the sword and slay oxen for food,* she withdrew 

> Gompen, op. cit.t II, 117; Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 25, 30. 
« Dio Chrys. Or. vi. 21-34. 

* Ibid., zl. 32. 

« Diog. Laert. vii. 33. 

* See Plutarch's use of these lines in his sketch of the progress of cruelty from the 
killing of animals to the wholesale slaughter of men in war, IIcpl XapKo^ylat, 098 A-B. 
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altogether from this odious generation and went to dwell in the 
heavens.^ Posidonius, also, the last representative of Greek Stoicism 
and a great popularizer of the doctrine to the Roman world, asso- 
ciated justice with the golden simplicity of the life of primitive man, 
and regarded the slaughter of animals for food as the fatal step toward 
organized cruelty and war.' 

Now these thinkers were not merely playing with traditional 
fancies to express their revolt against the shams and shows of arti- 
ficial society; neither could they have been blind to the fact that 
civilization represents, at least in some respects, an advance over 
primitive conditions; ir6\is iv6p(awop SiSiuncei, was a truth as obvious 
to them as to Simonides. They were not, however, obsessed by our 
modem habit of measuring pro^-ess in terms of ''Twentieth Century 
limiteds" and high explosives ,-* on the contrary, the ancient sages 
from Socrates to Marcus Aurelius emphasize the insignificance of the 
external trappings and circumstances of life and the an-4mportance 
of that right state of the soul in relation to other souls which they 
called SucoMxripri; and the reactionary view which prevails from the 
fourth century on evidently rests on a sincere conviction that what- 
ever gains civilization may have made have been won at the expense oi 
that social sympathy and kindness which are fundamental for human 
well-being. Even Lucretius, who is our best source for the theory 
of progress, cannot shake himself free from a ejTiical view of con- 
temporarj' ci\alization,'* his doctrine of the simple life according to 
nature differs very little from that of the Cjrnics and the Stoics ,•• 
his picture of the life of primitive man borrows attractive colors from 
the Hesiodic description of the Golden Race* and anticipates in many 
points the ideal savage of RousseauJ Existence had its tragedies 

^ Phaenomma 101-34. 

* " prim&que e caede feranim 
Incaluisse putem maculatum sanguine femim'* [Ovid Met. xv. 107]. 

Ovid*8 picture of deceneration is probably derived, throu^ Varro, from Pondonius; 
see Arnold. Roman Stoicism, p. 1^, and Georges Lafa>'e, Let Metamarpkoteg tTOwitU 
«tf l0urt modHes grtca, pp. 19S-202. 

* Thb point 15 sufficiently' emphasised by Ferrero. Ancient Rome and Modem 
America, p. 46 and passim. 

* For a full discussion of the problem presented by Lucretius* inconsistency, see 
Eduard Norden. " Philosophische Ansichten Qbo- die Entstehunc des Menschen- 
geschlechts. seine kulturelle Entwicklung und das goldeoe Zeitalter/* in Fleckeiseii's 
JaMf^durf^ date. PkU,, Suppl.. Baxnl 19. pp. 416 ff. 

* See b(«inninc of Book iL 'v. M2ff. 't. 925ff. 
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then, such as occasional death from wild beasts, but it is left for the 
refined cruelty of a later age to send in a single day thousands of men, 
marching with banners spread, into the jaws of death' — a sentiment 
which is not f£u* removed from the Stoic commonplace that progress 
in power has meant progress in cruelty and that our inventions have 
been turned to our destruction.* 

The fiirst influence, then, which we have to take into account in 
explaining the theory of degeneration is an out-and-out disenchant- 
ment with the results of the arts and inventions of civilized man.' 
This alone is, perhaps, enough to inspire poetic dreams of an ideal 
past; but the well-considered doctrine of the philosophers that man 
in the natural state is endowed with the fundamental social virtues 
which the characteristic institutions of civilization have conspired 
to vitiate or destroy must, to some extent at least, have been groimded 
on experience and observation. When they sought for justice in the 
actual relations of living men, they found it, not in the rpv4£xra TliKit 
ss Plato calls it, but in the more simple life of peasants and shepherds 
where Trkeove^la had not dried up the milk of human kindness;^ and 
among far-away races whose primitive conditions had remained 
undisturbed by contact with the sophisticated world. 

The ethnology of so-called primitive peoples has always presented 

striking contrasts to the life of civilization, and these contrasts have 

not always favored the latter. Professor Tylor in his chapter on the 

"Development of Culture," admits that "ethnographers, who seek 

in modem savages types of the remotely ancient human race at large, 

are bound by such examples to consider the rude life of primeval 

man under favorable conditions to have been, in its measure, a good 

and happy life."* He refers to the experience of Sir Alfred Wallace, 

who says: 

I have lived with communities of savages, in South America and in the 
East, who have no laws or law courts but the public opinion of the village 

» V. 988 flf. 

* Seneca N.Q. 5. 18. 15, "nihil invenies tarn manifestae utilitatis quod non in 
oontrarium tranaeat culpa"; cf. Tibull. i. 10. 1-6, and Kir by Smith's commentary. 

* **£ine QbersftttiKte Cultur, im Ekel vor aioh selbst/' Rohde, op, cit,, p. 216. 

« **BeatUB ille qui prooul negotiis, 
ut prisca gens mortalium, 
patema rura bobuB ezeroet suis, 
SolutuB omni faenore." 

•PrimUive CuUure, 1, 30. 
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freely expressed. Each man scrupulously respects the rights of his fellow, 
and any infriction of these rights rarely or never takes place. In such a 
community all are nearly equal. There are none of those wide distinctions 
of education and ignorance, wealth and poverty, master and servant, which 
are the products of our civilization; there is none of that widespread division 
of labor, which, while it increases wealth, also produces conflicting influences; 
there is not that severe competition and struggle for existence, or for wealth, 
which the dense population of civilized countries inevitably creates. All 
incitements to great crimes are thus wanting, and petty ones are repressed, 
partly by the influence of public opinion, but chiefly by that natural sense of 
justice and of his neighbor's rights, which seems to be in some degree inherent 
in every race of man. Now, although we have progressed vastly beyond 
the savage state in intellectual achievements, we have not advanced equally 

in morals It is not too much to say that the mass of our populations 

have not at all advanced beyond the savage code of morals and have in many 
cases sunk below it.^ 

The Greeks also had from an early period traditions of such 
innocent tribes, who, living simply, without differentiation of prop- 
erty or function, were "the justest of men." There were, for 
example, the Aethiopians in the extreme South and the Indians of the 
Far East,' but these were semifabulous races of whom they had no 
direct knowledge. Their actual experience with uncivilized tribes 
was drawn mainly from the contact of their settlements with the 
peoples north and east of the Black Sea.' As early as Homer we have 
a reference to the Mjrsians who fed on the milk of mares and were 
ducaibraTOi Aj^powrwi'.* Aeschylus in a fragment of the Prometheus 
Unbound speaks of the well-governed Scythians, whose food is the 
milk of mares;* and in another fragment of the same play* there is 
a more extended sketch of the Gabians, a people most righteous and 

> Aiaiay Archipflaoo, II, 460-61. For similar observations and generalixations, 
compare Stef&nson. ** My Quest in the Arctic," H<irper*8 Magazine, CXXVI, 512; and 
Georg Forster's confirmation of the Garden of Eden story from his explorations with 
Captain Cook, cited by M>*ers, p. 44. 

« Rohde. op, cii„ p. 218. 

• For the experience of the Greeks with these northern tribes, see the introduction 
to the thorough work of Neumann, Die Heiienen im Skytherdande, 

« II. xiii. 4-6. 

• Nauck. IdS; cf. Choerilus, frag. 13 (Didot): 

Z&ifXoM^iM 64 Zdnu, yewf ZnMai . . . 

• Nauck. 196. 
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kindly to strangers, who do not stir the soil with plow or hoe, but live 
on the natural produce of the earth.^ 

Even Herodotus, who sees in the northern tribes mainly unre- 
generate savages,^ makes exceptions of the Argippaeans, whose food 
is the fruit of trees, who wrong no man, and are wronged by none;* 
and of the Issedonians, who, save for one savage custom, are said 
to be just, and to treat their women as equals/ 

The geographer Ephorus, who was apparently the first to describe 
the Scythian tribes at any length, contrasted two types of these 
northern barbarians, the savage 'Ai^pa>iro0&7ot and a sequestered 
tribe of nomads whom he identifies with Homer's raXcucro^Yot. 
The latter he describes as dwelling in wagons, abstaining from animal 
food, harming no living thing, having all things in common, even 
wives and children, waging no war against others, and free from 
attack because they possessed nothing to tempt aggression.* The 
philosopher Posidonius, whose interests embraced also geography and 
ethnology, devoted much attention to the Mysians, their pious 
scruples against taking life, their diet of milk and honey and cheese, 
their moral simplicity and innocence,* and appears to have drawn 
from them arguments for his theory of the original state of man in the 
Golden AgeJ 

There were not wanting those who, as Apollodorus, took a con- 
sistent view of savagery and dismissed such accounts as poetic moon- 
shine.* Against these skeptics Strabo takes up the cudgels and 
challenges them to explain the fact that some of the nomad Scythians 
of his own day still preserved very much the same manner of life 
as that ascribed to them by earlier authorities, notwithstanding that 
by this time Greek civilization had spread its degenerative influence 

1 It is tempting to take Eumenides, 706, o^^ ip ^icMauriv oir9 IIAoTot iv r^rocf 
to mean that Soythia and Sparta are the traditional homes of justice, as do Riese 
{Die Idealisirung der Naturvdlker des Nordens in der griechischen und rOmischen 
lAieratur, p. 11) and Pohlmann {op. cit., I, 134), but surely the significance of these 
places is here purely geographical; cf. Soph. Oed. CoL, 694. 

Mv. 127. «iv. 23. «iv. 26. 

» MQller, Fr, Hist, Graee,, I, 257, p. 267; frags. 76, 78. 

* Strabo vii. 3 . 3. 

T Schmekel, Die PhU. d. MiUl. Sioa., pp. 287-88. 

s UMff/MTa, Strabo vii. 3. 7, 10. 
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to almost all peoples of the world and infected them, especially where 
they had come into contact with the sea, with the poison of greed and 
inhumanity.^ 

It is easy to read both in and between the lines of Strabo's 
extended discussion of this question that his interest in it is not 
merely that of a dispassionate ethnographer, but almost that of a 
zealot who is defending an important article of faith.* His earnest- 
ness and heat betray as evidently as if he had said it in so many words 
that he is here the spokesman of a sect who cherished the nomad 
Scythians as a pure type of man in the natural state and derived from 
them the principal argmnent for their belief in the degenerative 
influence of civilization.' 

If, furthermore, we take the outstanding features in the descrip- 
tion of these northern tribes — a pastoral or prepastoral life; a frugal, 
mainly a vegetarian, diet; community of property or no property at 
all; community of wives and children; a peaceful, orderly, and kindly 
existence — and compare them with the characteristics ascribed by 
the philosophers to the original state of man in the Golden Age, the 
correspondence is too exact to be accidental. 

But to what extent the facts suggested theory or theory supplied 
the facts is, perhaps, open to discussion. The historicity of the 
milk^ting, peace-loving nomads is commonly doubted; Rohde, 
for example, apparently treats them as a product of the idealizing 
imagination and thinks them as unreal as the Hyperboreans,*^ and our 

» vii. 3. 7. 

s vii. 3. 7, 1 1 : drXouo-rtf rovt re yhp a^obt rufd^bfuw ical IjicurTa «ucrrrpcxc<s 
tirtKeirripovt rt roXi) iifiQp xal a&rapK€ar4povt, 

> d 8oK€i ftiw tit iiiutp&ritTa avrrtlptiw 8ia<f>$€lp€i 8i rd ijBri xal wouciKUkw dwrl r^ 
drX^iTTot . . tladytt (vii. 3. 7, 22) reveals the Stoic. 

< Der griech. Roman.t p. 217. Rhode follows Riese, who contends that the tradi- 
tion of the nomad Scythians begins with Homer, whose fancy sketched the first 
outline of a milk-eating, just-dealing, northern race, and that henceforth the Greek 
imagination filled in the sketch with various ideals, mainly Pythagorean and Platonic 
(op. cit., pp. 20, 21). Riese dismisses the researches of Ephorus as bookish and 
second-hand. Neumann, however, regards Ephorus as a trustworthy authority, who 
may idealize the customs of the Scythians, but always does so on a basis of fact {op. ciL, 
I, 315fif.). 

The crux of the problem is the community of wives and children. This according 
to Riese is read into the institutions of the Scythians from Plato. But, in the first 
place, the limited communism of Plato is not the communism attributed to the 
Scythians; and, in the next place, Plato cannot be held responsible for the sezual 
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own view is likely to be determined by a more or less a priori assmnp^ 
tion of bow the Stone Man and his later representatives should have 
behaved in order not to disturb a consistent plan of evolution. But 
we can at any rate be sure of these points : that the nomad Scythians 
of Ephorus were regarded by the Greeks generally as historical;^ 
that the preponderance of ancient authority is in favor of this view; 
and that there is ethnologically no improbability in attributing to 
uncivilized tribes of that time the unspoiled simplicity and the sub- 
stantial virtues which Stef frnson found in the Eskimos, who had never 
seen a white man, and which led him to infer that "the hand of 
evolution had written the Golden Rule in the hearts of the contempor- 
aries of the mammoth millenniums before the Pyramids were built."* 
We are, then, in accord with the testimony of antiquity as weU 
as with modern experience in concluding that the Greeks in their 
contact with uncivilized peoples found two sets of facts — one which 
supported the view that primeval man existed in a slough of brutish 

promisouity, more or less idealised, ascribed by Herodotus to the Auseans (iv. 180) ; to 
the Agathyrsians (iv. 104); and to the Massagetae (i. 216). Furthermore, it is quite 
dear from the last reference that the common Greek view, from which Herodotus here 
dissents, attributed this custom to the Scythians as did Ephorus and later writers 
generally (see, fr. ex., Nicolaus Damasoenus, 123; MtUler, III, 460). Indeed, such 
contrasts to their own marriage customs the Greeks found in many parts of the world; 
other examples are reported by Aristotle, Pol, 1262 A 19; Xanthus, frag. 28; Theo- 
pompus, frag. 222; Nicolaus, frags. Ill, 135, in MtUler, Frng. HUL Ortiee,; and 
Diodorus ii. 58 — enough to give plausibility to the dramatic exaggeration in Eur. 
Andromache, 173 ff. 

Totoihop r&p rb fidpfiapop yhot 

TaTi)p Tf Bvyarpl reus rt /iifrpl fjJypvrai 

K6p1f T* dd€\^ 

..... Kal tQp 8* odMv i^ttpyti p6fm. 

For parallels from modem ethnology, see Andrew Lang*s article "Family," in Ency^ 
tiopaedia Briiannica. 

No one denies, so far as I know, that the customs of the so-called nature i>eople8 
have been "idealised" in interpretation, as when Strabo says that the Scythians had 
wives and children in common rXarorix^ (vii. 3.7) or when Lewis Morgan finds the 
exact conditions of his "Maylayan" or "Consanguine" family in Plato's TimaeuM 
18 C, D. (Ancient Society, p. 417) ; but it seems more probable that ethnological 
facts, however imperfectly imderstood, should have given suggestion to theory (see 
Oompers, II, 413; Barker, op. cit., p. 152; DtUnmler, op, cit,, p. 56; and Adam's edition 
of Plato's Republic, I, 355) than that Plato's ideal of communism should have been 
foisted on the nomad Scythians and other primitive i>eoples. 

^ Strabo vii. 3. 7, 10. aihii ^ iw6\ff^is koI vOr Irt ffv/AfUpti, ra/>d roff 'BXXi|0'ftr. 
> " My Quest in the Arctic," Harper*e Magatine, CXXVI, 512. 
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savagery, the other that he lived in an Eden of innocent simplicity; 
that at the time of exultant pride in their own life and contempt for 
what lay outside of it they seized on savage and revolting practices 
among the wild barbarians as t3rpical of the dark age from which 
they were confidently pressing forward to a golden future; and that 
later in a period of discontent and disillusionment their philosophers 
emphasized the imcorrupted virtues of primitive races to prove that 
time must "run back and fetch the Age of Gold."^ 

Univsbsitt of Colorado 

1 The poetao fmney of Milton and Vergjl and SbsXLey that the Golden Ace wfll be 
rwtored is alao a Stoio h<H>e. See Kirby Smith's artide **Aces ni the Woild" in 
BoHimof' Bne^dapatdia nf BeUaion amd Rtkk$, I, 198. 



THE SOURCES AND THE EXTENT OF PETRARCH'S 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE LIFE OF VERGIL 

Bt Duanb Rbbd Stuabt 

A conspicuous feature of Vergilian study in the last decade and 
a half has been the effort to arrive at a saner conception of the events 
of the poet's life than has held good hitherto. That substantial 
progress has been made in this direction is undeniable. The higher 
criticism of the Appendix and of the Eclogves which, at least from 
the beginning of this century, has usurped perhaps the supreme place 
in the interests of students of Vergil has precipitated fruitful, though 
not always final, discussion of various topics germane to the poet's 
life and literary activities and has furnished us with new standards 
for differentiating Wahrheit und DuMung in his works. Further- 
more, thanks to the editions of the Vitae VergUianae produced by 
Diehl^ and Brunmier,* books which supplied a long-felt want, and 
to sundry articles from the pens of Klotz,* Kroll,* Leo,* Norden,* 
Vollmer,^ and others, we may boas^ of a newly acquired intelligence 
in the use of the ancient biographies of Vergil. 

These additions that latter-day research has made to our knowl- 
edge of Vergil's life have been due, of course, not to the discovery of 
new documentary evidence, but to the rationalistic criticism of 
sources long existing. An enlightened estimate of the reliability of 
the data contained in these sources has freed us from inveterate and 
"vulgar errors." So far as the raw material for the reconstruction 
of Vergil's life is concerned, the humanists of the fifteenth century 
were equipped about as adequately as are we. At least, after the 
discovery of the Catalepton — as Birt has taught us in Jugendverse 



> Die Vitae Vergiliantie und ihre antiken Qtiellen (Bonn, 1911). 

• Vitae VergUianae (Leipsig. 1912). 

• Rh. Mue,, LXVI (1911), 165-60; LXVII (1912). 306-9. 
*Ihid., LXTV (1909), 50-55. 

i Hermea, XXXVIII (1903), 1>18. 

• Rh, Mu8., LXI (1906), 166-177. 

' Ibid., pp. 481-90; SB, der Bayer. Ak. PhU.'HitL KL, 1909, AbhAnd. 9, pp. 5-11. 
[Ci«A8SiOAL Phzloloot XII, October, 1917] 365 
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und Heimatpoeaie VergiUj no negligible source of information — 
they could have laid their hands on all the essential primary sources 
included in our modem apparatus. Nolhac goes so far as to say 
{Pitrarque et Vhumanisme, 2d ed., I, 124) that even Petrarch, at 
the dawn of the Revival of Learning, knew concerning the life of 
Vergil all that can be learned from the poems and well-nigh all that 
the ancient sources and testimonia have to offer. 

Petrarch's acquaintance with the genuine version of the Vita 
written by Aelius Donatus and based, as we know, on the biography 
of Vergil included in the De viris iUuatribus of Suetonius has long been 
regarded as indisputable. Nevertheless, no formal attempt has been 
made to present the evidence on which this belief rests except by 
Sabbadini,^ whose studies have contributed in large measure to our 
knowledge of the classical scholarship of the Renaissance. Nolhac 
in both editions of his great work asserts categorically that Petrarch 
had read the Life of Vergil written by Donatus, but only in the first 
edition does he adduce any evidence in support of his aflSrmation. 
This evidence consists in a single datum which, unfortunately, 
turned out to be quite untenable. In note 6, p. 106, Nolhac 
reported the existence on the cover-leaf of the celebrated Vergil 
of Petrarch, which is now one of the treasures of the Ambrosian 
Library, of a long citation accompanied by the surface reference, 
Donatus in vita Virgilii. As Sabbadini subsequently pointed out,* 
the citation is not derived from the Suetonian Life, and the supposed 
surface reference is non-existent. Petrarch's appeal is to the com- 
mentary of Donatus on the Eclogues, whatever it was that the human- 
ist knew under this name.' Nolhac tacitly admitted his mistake 
by excising this part of his original note from his second edition (see 
p. 124). However, he left the statement in the text imaltered, 
presumably because he was content to rest his case on Sabbadini's 

1 "Quali biografio vergiliane fossero note al Petrarca/' Rend, del r. Ut. Lamb, di 
«c. e m., XXXIX (1906). 193-98. 

*0p. cit., p. 197. 

> Sabbadini, Le acoperte dei codici latini e greci, pp. 38-39, presents evidence that 
Petrarch had a commentary on the Eclogiies, believed by him to be the work of 
Donatus. This is another rubric in the enigmas attached to the history of the 
commentary of Donatus. Let us hope that Professor Rand has put ua on the road 
to a solution; see Class. Quart,, X (1916), 158. 
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article, which had appeared just prior to the publication of the second 
edition of PUrarque et Vhumanisme, 

As the result of an endeavor to test for my own satisfaction and 
instruction the validity of the arguments advanced by Sabbadini in 
favor of the accepted view, I have found myself, to my own surprise, 
forced to the conclusion that the treatment previously accorded to 
this topic is unconvincing and incomplete. The pertinent data are 
far from being exhausted. I have tried, therefore, to assemble with 
greater fulness than has been done all that Petrarch knew or thought 
that he knew about the life and the personality of Vergil. Thus we 
shall be in a position to project upon the point at issue all available 
evidence and to realize in general the character and the sources of 
the great humanist's information concerning the Roman poet who 
was one of the chief idols and mentors of his ii^tellectual life. First, 
I shall have to crave the patience of the reader while I simmiarize 
Sabbadini's arguments in the order in which he sets them forth. 

1. In Petrarch's text of the Servian commentary on the works 
of Vergil, which frames the text of the poems in the Ambrosianua, 
Tarentum is cited as the place where Vergil breathed his last.^ 
According to Donatus, 11. 131--32,* and Jerome Euseb. Chron. 2. 1998, 
the poet died at Brundisium. Petrarch twice refers to this variant 
tradition, once in Famil. 13. 4, Vol. II, p. 223, Fracassetti: "cuius 
dnerem vel Tarento ereptum vel Brundisio tua possidet ac sua 
Parthenope," again in Itiner. Syriac.: "Tarentum tibi monstrabitur 
.... fatalis locus, quamvis alii Brundisium dicant." In the latter 
reference, aliif says Sabbadini, would seem to point to Donatus and 
Jerome. 

2. In the Life by Donatus, 11. 100-103, is found the allusion, 

quoted by all the handbooks, to the pre-eminence bespoken for the 

Aeneid by Propertius in the famous couplet 2. 34. 65-66: " Aeneidos 

vixdum coeptae tanta extitit fama, ut Sextus Propertius non dubi- 

taverit sic praedicare: 

cedite Romani scriptores, cedite Grai: 
nescio quid maius nascitur Ihade." 

I The passage in question is found in the later manuscripts of Senrius, such as the 
Codex DrMdensis; see Thilo-Hagen, I, p. 4. 

* Unless otherwise indicated, references to the Vita DonaUana are given according 
to Brummer's text. 
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In Petrarch's second letter to Cicero (Famil. 24. 4, Vol. HI, p. 266 
Frac.)i we read: "ut Aeneidi cederet Ilias [te] iussunim fuiase non 
dubito, quod iam ab initio Vergiliani laboris Propertius asseverare 
non timuit. Ubi enim Pierii opens f undamenta contemplatus est, 
quid de illis sentiret, et quid speraret aperte pronundavit his versibus : 
cedite," etc. Sabbadini asserts that Petrarch's words could not 
have been based directly on the text of Propertius, but must have 
been suggested by the context in the Vitay since here alone do we find 
definite, chronological allusion to the inchoate state oi Uie Aeneid, 
expressed in the sentence "vixdum coeptae .... fama," to which 
the phrase "iam ab initio Vergiliani laboris" harks back. 

3. In FamU, 3. 11, Vol. I, p. 164 Frac., Petrarch refers to letters 
written by Augustus to Vergil and Horace, and to the democratic tone 
adopted by the Princeps in this correspondence with his two friends: 
''Mitto alia, iis fortasse mirabilia, .... qui .... principis illius 
ad eosdem humiles amicos, velut ex aequo missas, et saepe duldbus 
blanditiis refertas, epistolas non legissent." Sabbadini remarks 
that only in the life by Donatus is reported the letter of Augustus 
to Vergil. The context is given in 11. 104-7: ''Augustus vero . . . . 
suppUcibus atque etiam minadbus per iocum litteiis efflagitaret, 'ut 
sibi de Aeneide,' ut ipsius verba sunt, Vel prima carminis iwoypa4>i 
vel quodlibet Kuikop mitteretur.'" 

4. Near the end of the poetical epistle to Vergil, Petrarch refers 
to the frustration of Vergil's wish that the Aeneid be burned: 

.... misenun Aeneam iam summa premebant 
fata manu. iamque ore tuo damnatus abibat, 
ar^urumque iterum pietas Augusta secundis 
eripuit flammis. quern non morientis amici 
deiecti movere animi. meritoque supremas 
contempstsse preces ae\*o Uudabitur omni [Fionil, 
24. 11, Vol. III. p. 292 Frac] 

Sabbadini sees in the words ar;^rumque .... flammi^ a reminis- 
cence of the celebrated epifinram of Sulpicius, quoted in one of its 
two variant ver^ons in the Life, U. 142 f. The concluding couplet 
runs thus: 

infelix geoiioo ceeidit prope Fergamon igni, 
el paenecel alio Troia eremata rogo. 
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Now, in my opinion, the cogency of these arguments is by no 
means absolute; examination will show that they do not all stand 
close scrutiny. Certain objections are bound to occur to one who is 
intent on settling beyond peradventure of a doubt the interesting, 
and not entirely trivial, question as to the biographies of Vergil 
known to Petrarch and utilized by him. 

Apropos of Sabbadini's first point, it may well be urged that the 
plural alii does not definitely betoken a duality of sources. It is 
quite conceivable that Petrarch might have derived from the Chranr 
icon only the tradition that makes Brundisium the scene of Vergil's 
death, and still have permitted alii to slip from his pen. Such laxity 
in reference is, as we know, one of those venial sins against the ethics 
of strict quotation that find ample analogy in the writers of every 
age. Or by the plural Petrarch may have intended to allude, not 
specifically to variant tradition found in one group of literary sources, 
but in general terms to report the currency, among one set of the 
liUerati and curiosi of his own time, of the belief that Brundisium 
had stronger claims on the melancholy distinction than had 
Tarentum. 

Luckily, however, we do not have to confine ourselves to con- 
jectures as to what liberties Petrarch may have allowed himself in 
the technique of quotation. There is a third passage, overlooked 
by Sabbadini, the evidence of which is directly pertinent. In De 
remediis vJtriusque fortunae, Lib. 2. dial. 125 (p. 686, edition of 1649), 
Petrarch writes: "Virgilium mundo dedit Mantua; Brundisium, 
sive ut alii perhibent, Tarentum rapuit, nunc Neapolis tenet." 
Now, as I have previously remarked, the statement that Vergil 
died at Tarentum is found in certain late manuscripts of Servius, in 
which we find appended to the Servian biography of the poet the 
words: "periit autem Tarenti in Apuliae civitate," etc. (see Thilo- 
Hagen, p. 4; Diehl, p. 42). The exemplar from which Petrarch's 
text of Servius was derived belonged to this class. Furthermore, the 
Servian Life is the only literary source that presents this tradition. 
Hence it is evident that in the passage cited above Petrarch used alii 
loosely or was referring primarily to contemporary opinion. Evi- 
dently no inference of any weight can be derived from his use of alii 
in the passage from the Itiner. Syriac. cited by Sabbadini as an 
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indication that Petrarch had in mind the life by Dcmatus as one 
of two sources. 

As to Sabbadini's second argument: only a rather determined 
prejudg;ment could maintain that the lines ci PwpertixsSy read in the 
original context, give no pretext (turn da aleun appiglio) fix such 
chronological assumptions as those eiq>ressed in the words erf Petrarch, 
''iam ab initio Virgiliani laboris" and ''opens fundamenta ccmteni- 
platus est.'' The context in Propertius ^leaks quite {dainly of the 
inchoate Aeneid: 



61 [iuvet] Actia Vergilium costodis litora Fhoehi 

Cbesaris et fortes dioere posse rates, 

qui nunc Ameae TVoisni suscitat anna 

iaetaque Laviois moenia litoriboB. 

Cedite, Romani scriptores, oedite Gai: 
66 nescioquid maius nasdtur Diade. 

lines 63-64 contain an unmistakable raninisoence of the opening 
lines of the Aeneid^ as Rotiistdn ad loc has observed. Certainly no 
great exegetical acumoi was essential in order to discern that it is 
the iniHa ipsa ot the Aeneid that are here echoed, that "nunc Aeneae 
Troiani suscitat anna" "is now stirring to acti(m the arms of Trojan 
Aa[ieas," means in poetical but |dain language that the Aeneid was 
in the early stages of ccMnposition. Xasdtur also is no obscure 
chitmdogical indicati(m, whether read in the context of the elegy 
or in the iscdated couplet. We know enou^ about the technique 
of the author of the Viia to leaHie that probably the sole authority 
for the words Aeneido$ rixdum coeplae was inference based on the 
passage frcHu Properdus. It would be a needlessly harsh comn^tary 
(m the intelligence of Petrarch to deny him the possession of the same 
degree of critical sense. Petrarch had read Propertius directly; 
two citations in the Ambrosian VergO prove this fact bejrcmd caviL* 
It tSs of course, one thing to cont^id that Petrarch*s allusion 
could have been inspired sol^ by his knowledge of the degy of 
Prc^rciuss another to maintain that this was actually the case. 
One*s attitude wiU be directhr affected bv what one can learn as to 
whether Petrarch knew the life by Dcmatus and how far he depended 



^ Se« X<4k»c« I, ITl : on mniatsrefices oi Pm inct tins in die poeczy of Fetimrcfa, 
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on it, if at all. We must therefore reserve decision until all the 
forthcoming evidence has been examined. In the meantime, it is 
none the less essential to sound criticism to call attention to the over- 
dogmatism of Sabbadini in his treatment of this particular point. 

There is an additional possibility which no thoroughgoing dis- 
cussion should fail to take into consideration. Sabbadini assumes 
that only an alternative of sources existed for Petrarch's knowledge 
of the couplet, that he had perforce read it, if not in the elegy directly, 
then in the Vita. Herewith the fact is overlooked that the couplet 
has a textual tradition apart from both Propertius and the Vita. 
As the estimate given by one great poet of the masterpiece of a greater 
contemporary, the lines naturally attained great , celebrity , hence 
were taken up by the Florilegia. Thus they are found in the 
Codex Salmasianus and in Parisinus 8069; see Baehrens, PLM, 
IV, 158, No. 163, Riese, Ardh. Lot., I, 214, No. 264. Certain poems 
of the Anthology were known to Petrarch — of one of these more 
hereafter. We cannot, of course, presume to say that a sylloge 
containing this couplet had been in Petrarch's hands. It may, 
however, with propriety be asserted that even a limited currency of 
the distich in extant excerpta enhances the possibility of Petrarch's 
having read it elsewhere than in the life. A denial of the truth of 
one of Sabbadini's alternatives therefore does not inevitably prove 
the other. As it appears in the Anthology, the titulus indicates the 
authorship of the distich, and, as has been said, nasdtur alone would 
justify inference on the part of an enlightened exegete. 

Sabbadini's third argument, viewed by him as un aUro indizio 
sicuro, does at first sight seem to be the most conclusive of all. He 
takes it for granted that the passage in FamiL 3. 11 transcribed 
above, in so far as it relates to the correspondence of Augustus with 
Vergil, was evoked by acquaintance with the brief quotation culled 
by the author of the Vita from the letter to Vergil. It is true that 
only in the life by Donatus among our extant sources does an 
excerpt from this letter occur. Priscian, an author studied by 
Petrarch from his youth on and frequently cited by him, quotes 
(p. 901, Keil, Vol. II, p. 533), the words excucurristi a Neapoli addressed 
by Caesar to Vergil and, as we must suppose, notwithstanding the'' 
absence of surface reference, extracted from a letter written by the 
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Princeps to Vergil while the poet was sojoiiming in Campania. These 
three words offer scant grounds for such a generalization as Petrarch's, 
yet they do show that Augustus wrote to Vergil as man to man. 
From Macrobius also Petrarch knew that Vergil was a favored 
correspondent of Augustus; in the oft-quoted passage, Satymalia 
1. 24. 10-11, he had read a part of Vergil's reply to the request of 
Augustus for some specimen portion of the Aeneid, a petition which 
was preferred in the letter partly quoted in the life. Vergil's reply 
begins: "ego vero frequentes a te litteras accipio." Petrarch, of 
course, was intimately acquainted with the works of Macrobius. 
How well he knew this passage in the Satumdlia is shown by Seniles 
4. 5, p. 785, Opera,^ where he alludes directly to the letter of Vergil, 
reproduces the substance, and echoes the language of the whole 
context, thus: ''Virgilium .... constat divino illo in opere quod 
sibi ultimum est ... . altius aliquid sensisse quam quod loquitur, 
idque non modo poetantium communis habet opinio sed poetae 
ipsius epistula quaedam ad Augustum Caesarem scripta testatur, 
ubi se rem maximam et, praeter id quod apparet, studii multipUcis 
indigam dicit ingressiun." Compare the words of Macrobius: 
"si in hac opinione es ut Maro tibi nihil nisi poeticum s^isisse aesti- 
metur .... audi quid de opens sui multiplici doctrina ipse pro- 
nuntiet"; and infra: "ut . . . . tantum opus ingressus mihi 
videar." 

We must not, of course, forget that, in the passage cited by 
Sabbadini, Petrarch mentions the possibility of reading letters 
written by Augustus to his two poet friends. The same implication 
is contained in other passages in Petrarch. Petrarch is noticeably 
fond of reverting to the topic of the close relations maintained by 
Augustus with the two men of genius who were so far beneath him 
in the social order. Naturally the imagination of the neo-Latin 
bard, himself an intimate of the princes of his day, was impressed 
by the amiability, not to say eagerness, with which the erstwhile 
lord of the world cultivated the friendship of the two great poets 
of Rome and strove to place the relationship on a footing marked, 
not only by absence of all condescension on his part, but by a display 

' In eonfonnity with Uie usual practice, referenees to the Optra ommia are citad 
hoBk the Moood edition ianied at Baaie in 1581. 
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of democratic informality and self-depreciation. We may add to 
the passage cited by Sabbadini the foUowing allusions to the corres- 
pondence: Famil. 23. 2, Vol. Ill, p. 184 Frac: "si enim Virgilio, si 
Flacco gloriosum fuit Augusti Caesaris et notitiam et convictum et 
epistnlas promereri"; Senil. 11. 1, p. 881, Op.: "Augustus Caesar 
cui temporali potentia par non fuit, saepe humilibus cum amicis, 
nominatim cum Virgilio atque Horatio poetis, altis^ viris ingenii sed 
ortus humillimis,^ familiarissimas fecit epistulas ut dulce sit mirumque 
legentibus in tam sublimi statu talem animum tantamque man- 
suetudinem inveniri"; Senil. 14. 1, Fracassetti's Italian translation: 
" De re publica optime administranda liber" (p. 385, Op.) ; " [Augus- 
tus] habuit ergo in sodalicio .... PubUum quoque Virgilium, 
Horatium Flaccum, poetas egregios, ad quos sunt ipsius principis 
epistulae, quibus ille summus hominum mundi dominus duobus illis 
rusticanis, Mantuanae ac Venusinae originis, non se aequat tantiun- 
modo sed submittit; De remediis tUriusgue fartunae"; 2. dial. 5: 
''vester ille Virgilius rusticanis parentibus fuit nee se libertino ac 
praecone patre natum Flaccus erubuit; .... Ipse [Augustus] 
horum duorum ignobilium .... amicitiam et convictum ceu grande 
aliquid blandis ac dulcibus epistolis flagitaret." 

Now Petrarch's characterization of the tone and spirit of the 
missives of Augustus is, strictly speaking, applicable only to the 
content of the fragments of the Princeps' letters to Horace preserved 
in the Suetonian Vita of this poet. To these Petrarch's comments 
are peculiarly apposite. Submittit is a word perfectly describing the 
humility displayed by Augustus in his overtures. It is only in the 
letters to Horace that we find the Princeps "wheedling in honeyed 
phrases for friendship and camaraderie." Petrarch was undoubtedly 
familiar with the Vita of Horace. In FamU. 20. 7, Vol. Ill, p. 26 
Frac, he quotes from it almost verbatim a sentence of the letter 
written by Augustus to acknowledge the receipt of one of the books 
of Horace and voicing a jocular protest on the part of the Princeps 
against the brevity of the libeUv^.^ In themselves, the few words 

* Thus the edition of Bade; presumably we should read alH .... humUlifni. 

'"Vereri autem xnihi videris ne maiores libelli tui sint quam ipse es," Roth, 
p. 298; cf. Petrarch, op. cU.: '*non tuam, fateor, legere visus epistolam sum, sed 
Flaod, oum quo iocans Caesar: 'vereri,' inquit, 'mihi videris ne maiores res libelli tui 
■int, quam ipse es.' 
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quoted by Donatus from the letter to Vergil give no warrant what- 
ever for inclusion in the characterisation so accurately given of the 
spirit pervading the letters to Horace and of the phraseology in which 
these are coyched. There is nothing but Donatus' comment on the 
vein of the letter to Vergil — "supplicibus atque etiam minadbus per 
iocum litteris" — ^to give pause to an expression of utter skepticism 
as to whether Petrarch's several allusions were founded at all on a 
knowledge of this section of the Life. Certain it is that if he knew 
this context his recollection of it became so merged in the more 
vivid impression naturally exerted by the racy and comparatively 
extensive fragments in the life of Horace that he could forget that 
in the biography of Vergil there is no entreaty made for intimate 
friendship, but simply for advance sheets of the Aeneid. 

Should we not, therefore, admit the possibility that Petrarch's 
comments may be the result of generalization based on the passage 
in Macrobius and on our extant fragments of the letters to Horace, 
granting, perhaps, that the passage in Priscian partakes too much of 
the character of the proverbial needle in a ha3rstack to make probable 
the assumption that it also may have played a part in crystallising 
Petrarch's ideas on this subject? The objection that the impfica- 
tion in more than one of the passages quoted above is to the effect 
that letters, or at least a letter, written by Augustus to Vergil, were 
accessible to Petrarch and had been read by him, will appear by no 
means final to one who recalls what we know concerning the workings 
of the humanist's imagination, how tricks of memory and lapse of 
time conspired to make him the victim of self-deception as to the 
works of ancient literature which he had read. Such hallucinations 
were furthered by the bibliophilic conditions of the times; any day 
might be marked by the discovery of some new treasure, the work 
might be handled or possessed by scholar and collector, then, through 
such causes as petty proprietary jealousy, unscrupulous "borrowing" 
— ^to adopt Huck Finn's euphemism for a "shorter, uglier word" — 
might vanish into the limbo of the inaccessible, there to remain, 
perhaps, for years. 

The most famous instance of the expansiveness of which Pet- 
rarch*s imaginative processes were capable in respect to the events 
of his intellectual life is to be seen in the development into an idSefixB 
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of the notion that he had once possessed the treatise of Cicero, 
De Gloria. Nolhac's reasoning on this subject (I, 260 f.) is most 
convincing. But we do not need to confine ourselves to one hypoth- 
esis, however attractive, to find support for another. The workings 
of an analogous obsession may be traced in connection with this very 
point that here concerns us, viz., the basis of Petrarch's apparently 
circumstantial knowledge of the correspondence of Augustus with 
Vergil. 

Nolhac (I, 266, n.) has called attention to Petrarch's assertion. 
Res. memor. 1. 2, p. 395 Op., that, in his youth, he had once had in 
his hands a book of epigrams and letters composed by Augustus, 
but that in subsequent years he had sought the work in vain. The 
contents are definitely appraised: ''scripsit et epigrammatum librum 
et epistularum ad amicos, conditiun facetissima gravitate et lucu- 
lentissima brevitate"; also certain external characteristics are 
noted: ''opus inexplicatum et carie semesum." To be sure, Franz 
Rdhl in B.Ph.W., 1895, col. 468, suggests that perhaps this is not 
a case of confusion on Petrarch's part, but that he had actually seen 
such a book, identical, perhaps, with a Liber Odaviani impercUoriSf 
listed in a twelfth-century catalogue from Limoges.^ It is very 
unlikely, however, that Petrarch had ever seen, though he came to 
believe that he had, a book of such a nature from the pen of Augustus. 
It is barely possible that some late compiler had assembled from such 
sources as the biographies of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, written 
by Suetonius, and the Vita Horaiii the fragments of Augustus' 
correspondence, and that this was the book that Petrarch had once 
possessed for a time. It is far more likely that the words in Res. 
memar. resulted from a confusion in Petrarch's mind of the Liber 
epigrammatum, mentioned by Suetonius {Vit. Aug. c. 85) as among 
the poetic attempts of the Princeps, and of the numerous quotations 
from the letters of Augustus found in the biographer. As to Rtihl's 
theory of a genuine Liber Octaviani existing down to humanistic 
times, it may be remarked in passing that such a combination by 
Augustus, into one book, of poetic epigrams and prose epistles, as the 
literal acceptance of Petrarch's words entails, would have been an 
incredible breach of the conventionalities of literary arrangement. 

^ See ManitiuB, Philologiaohes au8 alien Bibliothekakatalogen, Rh. Mua., XLVII 
(1892), "Ergansunffdieft/' p. 27. 
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A piece of kindred evidence, germane to our question and quite 
indubitable, is forthcoming from the following sentence, FamtL 
24. 12, Vol. Ill, p. 294 Frac.: ''Virgilii epistolas oratione libera non 
inamoenas legi." As a matter of fact, Petrarch could have read 
only the fragment of the letter preserved in Macrobius. For the 
moment, this fragment is multiplied into a plurality by an exag- 
geration, psychic or verbal, it is difficult to decide which. The 
explanation which best accords with the line of indications that we 
have been following is to assume the influence of an aberration of 
the memory. In either case we have an unquestionable proof that 
great caution must be exercised in basing on what Petrarch tells 
us about the correspondence of Augustus and Vergil conclusions as 
to the sources from which this apparent knowledge was derived. 

In the presentation of his fourth argument, Sabbadini's method is 
not characterized by the acumen which usually attaches to his work. 
It is an erroneous assumption that the echo in the poetic Epistle to 
Vergil, if echo it be, must necessarily go back solely to the hexastich 
commemorating the proposed burning of the Aeneid and incorporated, 
with mention of its author, Sulpicius, in the life by Donatus. The 
conceit that, figuratively speaking, a second Iliupersis was averted 
when the Aeneid was saved from the flames is a favorite topos of 
the metrical — I shall not say poetical — liuli and epigrammatic tours 
de force which were evoked by the name and fame of Vergil, and 
which are plentifully illustrated in the Latin Anthology. The motif, 
for example, is expressed perhaps more graphically in a variant of 
the hexastich. I quote from Riese, Anth. Lot,, II, 121, No. 653; 
Baehrens, PLMy IV, 169, No. 177, took unwarrantable liberties 
with the text. 

Carmina Vergilius Phrygium prodentia Martem 

Secum fatali iusserat igne mori. 
Tucca negat, Varius prohibet, superaddite Caesar 

Nomen in Aenea (Aeneae Biicheler, recte ?) non sinis esse nefas. 
O quam paene itenim geminasti funere funus, 

Troia, bis interitus causa futura tui. 

The theories voiced in the last century by Baehrens (Praef,, 
pp. 44-45) and by others as to the origin and the authorship of the 
two versions, a question complicated by the fact that in the so-called 
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Life by Probus the first four lines of the epigram, in the version 
appearing in Donatus, are attributed to a Servius Varus, otherwise 
non est, need not concern us here. The suggestion of Norden 
(Rh. Mu8., 61 [1906], p. 175, n. 1) that Servius Varus is a stupid 
invention, and that the same Sulpicius played one tune on two keys, 
as we know the Greek epigrammatists and Martial sometimes did, 
is a rational explanation of the existence of the doublet. For us, as 
it should have been for Sabbadini, the significant thing is that there 
existed, apart from the text of the Life by Donatus, a version of the 
hexastich which, so far as its language goes, furnishes as close a 
parallel to Petrarch's "Aenean arsurumque iterum .... secundis 
flanmiis" as does the variant foimd in the Vita. To be sure, the 
version in the Anthology is found in one manuscript only — ^i.e., E — 
a fact which of course makes against the suggestion that it was this 
version with which Petrarch was acquainted. None the less, in the 
interests of accuracy Sabbadini should have apprised his readers of the 
existence of any possibility that might modify his conclusion. 

The theme of the second burning of Troy occurs also in another 
poem of the Anthology, one which possessed a somewhat wider textual 
dissemination, i.e. PLM, IV, 183, No. 185 = Riese I, 198, No. 242. 
In the first four lines the death of Vergil and his injunction that the 
Aeneid be destroyed are related; then the piece continues: 

Roma rogat, precibusque isdem tibi supplicat orbis, 

Ne pereant flammia tot monumenta ducum. 
Anne itenun Troiam, sed maior, flamma cremabit ? 

This poem is found in the Codex Salmasianus under the heading 
"Unde supra," which looks back to some other poem treating a like 
theme. It is also contained in the Vatican manuscript No. 1575 
(Z Baehrens) of the eleventh century, with a heading which, with 
greater piquancy than regard to chronology, attributes it to Cornelius 
Callus. This fiction was doubtless instrumental in securing to the 
decastich the popularity which it evidently came to possess, for it is 
found rather widely distributed in manuscripts of the fifteenth 
century as well as in the older editions of Vergil. 

These instances of the motif, however, are of minor significance 
for our purpose in comparison with another which I am about to add; 
they have been cited in order to show that Petrarch and his generatio 
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might conceivably have met the theme in sources other than the 
life by Donatus, a contingency which Sabbadini totally ignored. 
We need not, however, confine ourselves to indicating possibflitieB. 
We can, if I am not oversanguine, lay our hands on the specific 
influence to which Petrarch reacted in penning the lines in the Epistle 
to Vergil. I refer to the famous little poem in the Anthology (Biese I, 
2, No. 672; Baehrens, IV, No. 183) the authorship of which is attrib- 
uted to Augustus by the manuscripts. The first three lines are: 

Ergone supremis potuit vox improba verbis 
Tarn dirum mandare nefas? ergo ibit in ignes 
Magnaque doctiloqui morietur Musa Maroms 7 

In 11. 27f. we find again the conceit developed as follows: 

Si mens [i.e. Vergilii] caeca fuit: itenim sentire ruinas 
Troia suas, iterum cogetur reddere voces^ ? 
Ardebit miserae narratrix f ama Creusae ? 
Sentiet appositos Cumana Sibylla vapores ? 
Uretur Tyriae post funera vulnus Elissae 
Et iurata mori, ne cingula reddat, Amason ? 

We know that Petrarch was acquainted with this poem. Sab- 
badini, op. cU.f p. 197, Nolhac, I, 125, n. 1 and, on the authority 
of these scholars, Cosenza (Petrarch's Letters to Classical Authors 
[Chicago, 1910], p. 146) cite two allusions. One of these is contained 
in a marginal note in the Ambrosianus apropos of the words of the 
Servian Life, "hac lege iussit emendare," Thilo-Hagen, I, 2, 13; 
Petrarch commented as follows: super hoc elegantissimo carmine 
se excusans." Again, in Opera 3, p. 90, there is written: 

Carmen adhue superest quo Caesaris atque poetae 
Maiestas studiumque vigent semperque vigebunt. 

To these two references should be added Res memor. 1. 2, p. 396, Op.: 
"nee poeticae expers fuit [Augustus]; extat eius in Virgilium carmen 
breve quidem sed nee humile nee insulsum." This third citation, 
previously overlooked, has, for a reason which will soon appear, an 
importance not shared by the other two. Now, in the humanistic 
redaction of the Life by Donatus (Diehl, p. 33, sec. 58; Brummer, 
p. 28) 11. 1-3 and 18-22 of the poem are quoted. Sabbadini observes 
that the manner of Petrarch's references would indicate that he knew 

' Poeruut Vat. 1575, Baehrens; liieein vel lucea ? Rieae. 
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the poem as a whole, hence must have read it in some one of the 
collections of excerpts now gathered into the Latin Anthology. I 
am glad to indorse this opinion, although I do not place great stress 
on the tone of Petrarch's citations, in so far as this is exemplified 
by the two contexts mentioned by Sabbadini and Nolhac. In the 
first instance, it is only an appreciation of the literary merit of the 
poem that is expressed ; this could have been founded on a knowledge 
of a few lines merely. Furthermore, it must be confessed that it 
would be quite in consonance with his method of expression to imply 
that he knew the entire poem, even if he had read only extracts from 
it. We have seen that he writes as if he had read complete letters 
of Augustus to Vergil and Horace when, as a matter of strict accuracy, 
he could at the most have read excerpts only; that he so refers to 
the letters of Vergil that an unwary reader might surmise that he had 
read a collection instead of a fragment of one. There are weightier 
reasons which justify the conclusion that Petrarch knew the poem 
as a whole and hence derived his acquaintance with it from some 
other source than the interpolated version of the Vita. (1) The 
existence of the Donattis Aiictus in its present form cannot be traced 
back beyond the first quarter of the fifteenth century;^ Nolhac's 
assertion (I, 124) that Petrarch probably knew the interpolated 
version cannot be substantiated. As I shall hereafter point out, 
there is only one instance of parallelism even suggesting dependence 
by Petrarch on the AuduSj and this instance will not stand. (2) 
The popularity of the poem was great and it was widely disseminated. 
How numerous the manuscripts are in which it is incorporated a 
glance at the apparatus cited by Baehrens and Riese in their editions 
will show. (3) In the passage from Res memor., to which attention 
is called above, the word breve, unlike references to the artistic 
character of the poem, certainly seems to betoken knowledge of the 
poem in its entirety. 

It is indeed surprising that Sabbadini should assume on one 
and the same page that Petrarch knew the poem Ergone supremis, 
eto., in its entirety, and should also argue that the words in the 
Epistle to Vergil actually echo the epigram of Sulpicius. Evidently 

^ Sabbadini, Le hiografie di VeroUio anUche medienali umanUUche, Studi lUU, di 
fiM. aau., XV (1907), 260. 
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II. 27-32 of our poem, which have been quoted above, must h&ve 
escaped Sabbadini's memory, else their claims to consideration as 
the source of Petrarch's inspiration would not have been overlooked. 
Credit should be given to Cosenza for avoiding this pitfalL In his 
note on the lines in the epistle (op. cit.y pp. 145-46) he rightly asserts 
that Petrarch knew the story of the rescue of the Aeneid ''also from 
the famous poem Ergone supremis,*' as well as from Macrobius and 
Donatus, and regards the poem as first in order of importance among 
the three sources. I cannot, however, accede to the propriety of 
here according to the Vita the standing of a source. Of course, in 
so doing, Cosenia acted under the spell of the traditional view, to 
which this article is endeavoring to apply the acid test. He should 
at all events have taken cognizance of the Servian life as well, since 
it is almost as explicit on the subject of the frustration of Vergil's 
order to destroy the Aeneid as is the Life by Donatus. The Servian 
Life does not contain the epigram of Sulpidus, but admitting, as 
does Cosenza, the significance of Ergone supremis as a source of 
suggestion to Petrarch, there is no compdiing reason to send us 
beyond the poem and the Servian Life in order to account for every- 
thing that we meet in this C(mtext of the Epistle to VergiL 

How closely in thought and in motivation Petrarch approaches 
the poem, will be most apparent if we can bring oursdves to employ 
for a moment that analytic method to which the pedantic seeker 
after the well-springs of a poet's fancy (rften is compelled to resort. 
Aeneas^ saj^s Petrarch, li\'es in the immortahty of the great poem 
about Aeneas. This is the old motif on which the Roman poets are 
never tired of ringing the changes; says TibuUus, 

Quern referent Musae> vrr^ dum robora teOus, 
Dum caehun steUas, dum vehet amnis aquas, 

or, as the author ot Ergone suprtmi^ has it, 

IlhuQ. ilium Aenean neseiret fama perennbs 

Docia ManMieo caneret nisi pagina versa! (IL 15-1&) 

SonriTor of the burning of the material Troy, Aeneas was, fiiguratively 
wpnakinR. faring death in the flames a second time because of Vergil's 
condemnauoiiof the.4€9irtdL The hero is saved bv the loval devotion 
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of his descendant, Augustus, an act which is a replica of the deed 
of filial piety to which Anchises owed his escape. Augustus did not 
respect the wishes of the dying poet, nevertheless the verdict of all 
time will justify this obduracy. 

The turn which Petrarch gives to the topos of the second Iliu- 
persis bears far closer resemblance to the treatment accorded to the 
theme in Ergane aupremis than to the manner in which the motif is 
handled in either version of the epigram of Sulpicius or the other 
pieces in which it figures. The fancy that the leading personalities 
of the Aeneid would be cremated by the fiames that should consume 
the poem is common to Petrarch and Ergone supremia alone among 
all possible sources. In the latter the theme is driven home by the 
accumulation of exempla — Creusa, the Sibyl, Dido, and Camilla 
in the received version,^ in Recensio /3 the last three — all, except the 
Sibyl, being figures that had met death in the story, hence would, 
as it were, feel the flames a second time if the epic were burned. In 
the line devoted to Dido the paradoxical bis perire is present, what- 
ever the text we choose. Petrarch adopts this same nuance, but, 
with a true instinct for effect, heightens the gravity and the pathos 
of the impending disaster, and emphasizes the service performed for 
posterity by Augustus, by confining himself to one, and that the most 
poignant, example of what the destruction of the Aeneid would have 
spelled, viz., the annihilation in the world of fame after his erstwhile 
narrow escape from a like fate in the world of myth, of the essential 
character of the poem. 

Again, the dominant mood of Ergone supremis is apologetic. 
Augustus is represented in it as pleading for exculpation because 
he has set at naught the last mandate of a dying man. The defense 
put on the lips of the Princeps is that the end justified the act, that 
he observed a higher law (cf. 11. 18 f.), that such a masterpiece as 
the Aeneid deserves immortaUty. Similarly, Petrarch defends 
Augustus in a vein that seems unmistakably reminiscent of the tenor 
of what he regarded as the authentic plea of the Princeps. Pietaa 

^ Whether Petrarch's text of the poem was that found in most manuscripts and 
in those which constitute our main reliance today, or belonged to the class of the 
inferior version, /3 in Riese's terminology, I cannot presume to say. The chances 
would favor the former alternative. In any case our arguments are not affected by 
the uncertainty. 
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Augusia reads like a conscious rebuttal of the accusaticm of bad 
faith which the imaginary critic is anticipated in the poem as bring- 
ing. This also is the bearing of the sentence ''meritoque supremas 
contempsisse preces aevo laudabitur omni." In passing, we may note 
that the verbal resemblance between II. 27 f. of the better reoensio, 
''iterum sentire ruinas Troia suas, iterum cogetur redd^re voces? 
Ardebit, etc./' and Petrarch's "Arsurum iterum .... secundis 
flanmiis" is closer than between the epigram of Sulpidus and Pet- 
rarch; we may compare Petrarch's supremas preces with suprends 
tferbis I. 1, suprema vclvntas 1. 18. We need not, however, lay great 
stress on similarities in phraseology; common stock of words tends 
to accompany conmion stock of ideas. Furthermore, it must alwajns 
be borne in mind that in the case of a writer such as Petrarch, whose 
style so frequently reproduces without conscious effort of memory 
on his part the locutions of the ancient authors with whom he lived, 
and who prescribed with reference to the ethics and technique of 
imitation — "curandum imitatori, ut quod scribit simile, non idem 
sit" {Fama. 23. 19, Vol. Ill, p. 239 Frac.)— parallelism in diction is 
bound to be an elusive thing. The analogies that we have noted in 
spirit and in motifs yield proof, so far as it is possiUe to effect a 
demonstration in an attempt to call back the ^osts of a poet's 
Uterary processes, that the famous little poem was the source par 
excellence which suggested to Petrarch the conceit of the second 
burning, that the context in the Life by Donatus has really no claim 
to consideration as a collateral source, and, certainly, none as an 
exclusive source. 

It may not be amiss, before leaving this topic, to mention an 
interesting personal application which Petrarch makes of the conceit, 
although there is nothing in the passage to indicate unequivocally 
the influence of one source to the exclusion of others. In De con^ 
iemptu mundi 3, p. 365 Op,, he tells, how, stricken with a serious 
illness, he had been tempted to consign to the flames with his own 
hands his unfinished manuscript of the AJrica, because he feared that 
his friends, after the precedent of Vergil's, might play him false. 
Had he followed this impulse, Africa, always scorched by the rays 
of the sun, and thrice wrapped in flames by Roman torches, would 
have suffered at his hands another conflagration! 
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II 

My apology for the riot of destructive criticism to which the 
previous pages of this article have been so largely devoted must 
be the inchoate stage at which the discussion of the question has 
been left by our foremost critics in the field of Petrarchan study. 
Naturally, those pioneers whose task it is to blaze a trail per una 
sdva oscura may occasionally fail to exercise the meticulous inspection 
of the route that those who follow in their footsteps find it compara- 
tively easy to do. By way of supplementing the data thus far 
presented, I now turn to the consideration of the other passages in 
Petrarch's works that must challenge the attention of one who is 
interested in determining the sources from which the humanist 
derived such knowledge as he possessed of Vergil's life. References 
by Petrarch to such topics of universal knowledge and widely dis- 
seminated mention in the testimonia as Vergil's birthplace, his rustic 
origin, and the like may be dismissed as indices of no moment. In 
this dame class fall allusions to the literary executorship of Varius 
and Tucca {Senil. 3. 1) to the proposed burning of the Aeneid {FamiL 
20. 12, Vol. Ill, p. 40 Frac.) where there are forthcoming no precise 
indications to declare for one source among the several possible 
sources. I shall confine myself to a review of passages containing 
biographical information of such a character as fairly to suggest the 
possibility of contact between Petrarch and some specific source or 
sources. 

In FamiL 10. 4, Vol. II, p. 89 Frac, there is, so far as I have 
discovered, the sole surface reference in Petrarch to a biography of 
Vergil. That the Vita to which reference is made is not the Life by 
Donatus, but the Servian Life, is a fact of prime importance. Not- 
withstanding its significance for our question, the passage has not been 
cited in this connection. In elucidating the symbolism of the eclogue 
entitled PartheniaSf Petrarch wrote: "Parthenias ipse est Virgilius, 
non a me modo fictum nomen; in vita enim eius legimus quod 
Parthenias, quasi omni vita probatus, dici meruit." Mention of 
this maidenly surname of Vergil and of the reason of its application 
to him is found in two of our extant ancient lives of Vergil. (1) In 
the Suetonian Life, 11. 35-37, we read: "cetera sane vitae et ore et 
animo tam probum constat, ut Neapoli Parthenias vulgo appellatus 
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sit." (2) In the Life by Servius we find a similar comment, evidently 
derived from the Suetonian life: adeo autem verecundissimus fuit, 
ut ex moribus cognomen acceperit; nam dictus est Parthenias; 
omni vita probatus uno tantum morbo laborabat, etc., Diehl, p. 41. 
The presence in Petrarch and in the Servian life of the locution 
omni vita probatua, by no means the sort of crystallized formula that 
two writers, independent of each other, would necessarily adopt to 
express the idea, gives patent proof that Petrarch was here quoting 
exactly the Servian Life. Noteworthy for us is the obvious fact 
that he writes as if the Servian Life were for him the canonical 
biography of Vergil. 

A close parallel to the passage from the Familiarea cited above 
is to be found in the Epitome which Petrarch composed of his Bucol- 
ics. Concerning the Partheniaa he says: ^'Istius egloge que prima 
est in ordine titulus est Parthenias quod nomen interpretatur omni 
vita probatus. Nam et Virgilius Parthenias vocatus est qui in 
omni vita probatus in hac egloga primus et principalis pastor intro- 
ducitur;" see Scritti inediti di Fr, Petrarca pubblicati ed iUtistrati da 
Attilio Hortis, Trieste, 1874, p. 359. Here also the echo of the Servian 
Life is plainly discernible. Let us not be too hasty in formulating 
on the basis of these passages the conclusion that Petrarch had never 
read the Life by Donatus. We cannot, however, disguise the trend 
of the evidence which they offer. In former instances we have seen 
that when the subject-matter was of a type that might conceivably 
indicate recourse to the Suetonian Life, we were not forced to the 
decision that this was the source of which he necessarily or probably 
availed himself. In the present case, under similar conditions, we 
can demonstrate his entire independence of the Life by Donatus. 

A similar deduction may be drawn from a passage in the Itinera 
ariumj p. 560, Op. Referring to Naples, Petrarch says: "Haec est 
civitas ubi Virgilius noster liberalibus studiis operam dedit, cum iam 
patria ilium tua Mediolanum tenerioribus annis discipulum habuisset. 
Hie se carmen Georgicum scripsisse, hie se ignobili studio floruisse 
iucundissime^ memorat. Hanc dulcem vocat ille Parthenopem 
.... demum peregre moriens inter extrema suspiria suae meminit 

^ The text of the Basle edition is fioruisaeve iucundiaaime; the Venetian edition 
of 1501 reads ftoruisae verecundiasime. 
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Neapolis et hue revehi optavit ut quae vivus amaverat vita fnictus 
incoleret." The tradition that included Naples among the seats 
of Vergil's education is not found in the genuine redaction of the 
life by Donatus; herein are mentioned (11. 20-24), sojourns at Cre- 
mona and at Milan prior to the young poet's departure to Rome. 
In the Servian Life, on the other hand, we read: ^'diversis in locis 
operam Utteris dedit; nam et Cremonae et Mediolani et Neapoli 
studuit." The interp>olated Donatus follows the Servian in this 
detail, inserting after the words found in the genuine version (Diehl, 
sec. 7), "sed Vergilius a Cremona Mediolanum et inde paulo post," 
the interpolation: "Neapolim transiit. Ubi cum litteris .... 
vehementissimam operam dedisset, tandem omni cura .... indulsit 
medicinae et mathematicis .... se in urbem contulit." We must 
therefore conclude that it was from the Servian life that Petrarch 
derived his information as to Vergil's study at Naples, unless we are 
prepared to accept as an alternative the view that he used the 
interpolated redaction of the life by Donatus. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the present state of our knowledge does not 
warrant the assumption that the humanistic redaction existed in 
Petrarch's time. There is, nevertheless, an element in the passage 
from the Itinerarium which might seem to bear on this problem and 
hence demands a moment's consideration. I refer to the allusion 
contained in the last sentence to Vergil's devotion to Naples and to 
his wish to be buried there. It happens that in respect to this detail 
none of the extant biographies of Vergil stands so close to Petrarch's 
statement as does the interpolated Life. In section 54 Diehl, there 
is an insertion that reads thus: "voluit etiam eius ossa Neapolim 
transferri, ubi diu et suavissime vixerat; ac extrema vaUtudine hoc 
ipse epitaphion fecit distichon: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, nira, duces. 

Translata ergo iussu Augusti eius ossa prout statuerat Neapoli f uere, 
sepultaque," etc. Here the fact that it was Vergil's last wish that 
he should be buried at Naples is as explicitly stated as it is by 
Petrarch. In the corresponding context of the genuine version no 
direct allusion to an expressed wish is found; we are merely informed 
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that Vergil was buried at NapIeB, and the epitaph is quoted. Pte- 
ciaely these elements and no more are present in the account giTen 
by the text of the Servian life utOixed by Petrarch. 

Howeveri this one instance of parallelism should not lead us to 
annul the prevalent doctrine, which seems rightly to deny dependoioe 
by Petrarch on the interpolated life. Vergil's fimdness for his 
dtdeis Parihenope was, of course, known to Petrarch from the ccm- 
duding lines of the fourth Georgic, partly paraphrased in our passage^ 
The epitaph itself, in which VergQ looks forward to his intoment at 
Naples as fait accompli f implies that the poet entertained the wish 
and anticipated its fulfilment. But, to account for this context 
in the lUnerarium^ we are not restricted to speculations, plausible 
though they be, as to what — given a knowledge of the Servian life — 
the powers of inference, the imagination, and the vocabulary of 
Petrarch might have achieved. Jerome, an author whose works 
were well thumbed by Petrarch, states direcUy {Eumb. Chron. 1996) 
what the Servian life allows to be inferred, that the epitaph was 
composed by Vergil in his last moments with the expressed anticipa- 
tion of lying at Naples. Note that Petrarch had merely to embellish 
the words guem [tUulum] ipse martens dicUweraL^ The trail of the 
interpolator doubtless leads back to the Chrcnieon^ unless we care 
to hazard the suggestion that he had borrowed from Petrarch the 
element which both have in common. 

We have a more striking instance of reliance on the works of 
Jerome, in this case for an incident about which the genuine version 
of the life would have been as adequate a source of information. In 
11. 186 f . is quoted on the authority of the book of Asconius Pedianus, 
Contra Obtredaiorea VergiUi, Vergil's retort to the critics who accused 
him of plagiarizing Homer: ''sed hoc ipsum crimen sic defendere 
adsuetum ait: 'cur non illi quoque eadem furta temptarent ? verum 
intellecturos facilius esse Herculi clavam quam Homero versum 
subripereM" This reply was to furnish to future generations of 
Vergil's partisans their favorite weapon of defense. Petrarch of 
course employed it. However, in the case of each of the four allusions 
or reminiscences that his works contain, it is evident that he has not 
preserved the point of the anecdote as the Life presents it and that 

1 For passages indicating knowledge of the Chranietm, see NoUime, II, 2CS, n. 8. 
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he betrays no acquaintance with that version. Instead, he followed 
Jerome, who gave the retort a force appreciably different; see 
Praef. hebr. quaesL in Genesim, Migne, Vol. XXIII, col. 983: "Hoc 
idem passus est ab aemulis et Mantuanus vates, ut cum quosdam 
versus Homeri transtulisset ad verbum, compilator vetenmi diceretur. 
Quibus ille respondit, 'magnarum esse virium, clavam HercuU 
extorquere de manu.'" Now, it will be observed that in the life 
Vergil is made rather to emphasize his innocence of the charge, his 
defense being the sheer impossibility of rifling the treasure house of 
Homer. Such a procedure is classed among diivara, of which 
HercuU clavam svbripere is a typical formula; cf. Macrobius Sai, 
5. 3. 16. Jerome gives the story the following color: Borrowing from 
Homer is cheerfully admitted by Vergil, as an act in itself betokening 
the possession of superlative poetic power. Examination of the 
parallel passages in Petrarch will show that he gives only this latter 
shading: (1) Famil. 22. 2, Vol. Ill, p. 126 Frac: "etsi enim non 
me lateat quosdam veterum VirgiUumque ante aUos versus innum- 
eros non modo e graeco in latinum versos, ubi abstulisse clavam 
Herculi gloriatur." (2) Famil 24. 12, Vol. Ill, p. 298 Frac: 
"quae [de Virgilii imitatione] tamen ex ordine ipsis in SatumaUbus 
scripta sunt, quamvis hoc loco ille suus iocus innotuerit, cui cum 
obiiceretur ab aemulis quod versus tibi [i.e.. Homer] tuos eriperet, 
magnarum virium esse respondit auferre clavam Herculi;" as 
Cosenza (op. cit., p. 197) has pointed out, Petrarch confused in 
memory the contents of the passages in Jerome and Macr. Sat. 
5. 3. 16 and made a slip in quotation. (3) Res memor. 2. 3, p. 419 
Op.: "nee illepide Virgilius, cum sibi exprobratum esset quod 
versus Homericos abstulisset et in operis sui congeriem redegisset, 
respondisse traditur magnarum esse virium auferre clavam de manu 
Herculis, non dissimulans se illis versibus non praecario sed pro 
suis uti." (4) Variae 62, Vol. Ill, p. 476 Frac: "solus adversum 
agmina clavam de manibus Herculis extorsisti." This is evidently 
a reminiscence of the passage in Jerome; cf. extorsisti and extorquere. 
The treatment accorded by the life to the rubric of Vergil's 
detractors is conspicuously detailed; see 11. 170-92. In addition 
to the passages just cited, Petrarch alludes to this topic in the fol- 
lowing passages: (1) Famil. 1. 1, Vol. I, p. 31 Frac: "quid Virgilio 
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maius habuit lingua latina ? Reperit tamen ille, qui non poetam sed 
raptorem alienarum inventionum et translatorem diceret. Ipse 
autem et ingenii fiducia et iudice fretus Augusto, alto animo invi- 
dorum verba despexit." (2) FamU. 4. 7, Vol. I, p. 217 Frac.: 
''ipsorum quoque Maronis ac Flacci aetas non aequa tantis ingeniis 
fuity quorum alter divini spiritus poeta dum vixit, aemulorum bellis 
sine fine vexatus, ut alienorum operum deflorator carpitur." In these 
references to the disparaging criticism directed against Vergil by his 
contemporaries we can detect primarily the influence of the passage 
in Jerome. Certain it is that there are no features of content or 
language that suggest the influence of the Suetonian life. 

In contrast with the too copious data found in the ancient com- 
mentators and biographers on the subject of the eviction of Vergil 
from his farm, Petrarch shows no great interest in this feature of the 
biographical tradition. In FamiL 11. 5, Vol. II, p. 115 Frac., he 
writes: "Virgilio Augustus Caesar agrum reddiderat sed quem ipse 
praeripuerat." This bare epitome of the traditional account, based 
on ex^esis of the first Eclogue and set forth in detail by Servius in 
the prooemium to his commentary on the Bucolies (Thilo-Hagen, 
III, 3) offers little that is instructive for our purpose. However, it 
may be noted that in the Life by Donatus credit for protecting the 
poet and for active intercession in his behalf is given to Pollio, 
Alfenus Varus, ComeUus Callus, and Maecenas. No mention is 
made of the clemency of Augustus, though naturally he was the final 
court of appeal. By Servius, just as by Petrarch, the Princeps is 
expUcitly made Vergil's benefactor; cf. Servius, cU,: "postea ab 
Augusto missis tribus viris et ipsi integer ager est redditus, etc." 

What Petrarch tells us about the material fortunes in general of 
Vergil bears no mark suggesting that the Life, with its specific 
inventory of the poet's property (U. 40-43), was a source of knowl- 
edge. In De remediis ulrixisque fortunae 2. 9, to a list of poor but 
illustrious Roman men of letters, including Plautus, Horace, Pacu- 
vius, and Statins among poets, Vergil is added: ''Inops demum 
a&quando VirgiUus donee praeter suum morem opes ingenio acces- 
seie.'' In SemL 2. 2 we find: ''nunquid ergo aut Virgilius multo 
MOO ditatus a Caesare f uit obscurior quam dum rure prime depulsus 
ami atqiie inops Romam peteret?" Here also the specific allusion 
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to Augustus as Vergirs benefactor points to the first Edogue, to 
Servius on Aeneid 6. 861, as we shall see in a moment, a locus daaaicus 
for Petrarch in connection with another event in Vergil's life and 
which records the liberal honorarium received for the sixth book of 
the Aeneid as follows: "qui [i.e., Vergil] pro hoc aeregravi donatus 
est, id est massis." There was also Horace Ep. 2. 1. 246 testifying 
to the bounty of Augustus: 

At neque dedecorant tua de se indicia atque 
munera, quae multa dantis cum laude tulenmt, 
dilecti tibi Vergilius Variusque poetae. 

Another instance plainly betokening ignorance or neglect of the 
life by Donatus is furnished by Petrarch's version of the incidents 
attendant on the famous recitatio of the sixth book of the Aeneid. 
In the Life, 11. 109-12, we have the dramatic story of the swoon of 
Octavia at the words tu MarceHaa eris; nothing is said as to the 
emotions aroused in the breast of Augustus. Servius on Aeneid 
6. 861 paints the scene differently: "et constat hunc librum tanta 
pronuntiatione Augusto et Octaviae esse recitatum, ut fletu nimio 
imperarent silentium, nisi Vergilius finem esse dixisset"; there 
follows the allusion to the reward as transcribed above. 

It was evidently to the passage in Servius that Petrarch reverted 
when penning the following words in De remediis 1. 114: "Marcel- 
linus .... quantum putas exspectaretur ab avunculo, qui eum 
sic dilexit, ut Virgilianum illud carmen nobilissimum .... sine 
lacrimis audire non posset et actori silentium imperaret," although, 
as the reader can discern, he slightly exaggerates the reaction 
of Augustus. He might, of course, have utilized merely the 
testimony of this passage as to the poignancy of Octavia's grief 
for her child. Instead, he preferred to dignify this topic and at 
the same time to enhance the effect of his exempla by devoting to it 
a separate allusion based upon a different source. He continues: 
"quomodo mater Octavia quae ilium sic amavit, ut usque ad ulti- 
mum vitae suae finem, quasi tunc extinctum, continue deploraret, 
omnemque consolatorem, non tantum contemneret sed odisset?" 
In Variae 25, p. 389 Frac, and in Senil. 10. 4, p. 876 Op., appears 
similar allusion to the life-long persistency of Octavia's mourning 
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and to the obduracy with which she refused to be comforted. As 
comparison will show, underlying these three passages is the same 
source, vis., Seneca, Ad Mardam de consdatiane 2. 4: ''Nullum 
iBnem per omne vitae suae tempus flendi gemendique fecit/' etc. 
Without indulging in the luxury of an orQumerUum ex dUmtio^ I may 
at least venture to say that it is astonishing that the spectacular 
appeal and the effectiveness of the anecdote as related in the Life, 
if Petrarch had ever read it there, did not force it on his memory 
in connection with some one of these contexts. 

In EpUst. metr. 1. 2, VoL III, p. 90, col. 2 Op., Petrarch alludes to 
Vergil's laborious methods in composition: 

O utinam nostro quondam tam larga Maroni 
Copia dicendi! numquam, mihi erode, laborem 
Lentus inexpletum aeroe traxiflset in annos. 

The time spent by Vergil on his works, the merciless pruning to 
which at times he subjected them, the deliberation and the capricious- 
ness that in general characterised his literary modus operandi, are set 
forth in the Life by Donatus, 11. 79-90, with considerable detaiL 
In our passage, however, the poet's lack of fluency seems to be an 
inference resting merely on the fact that the composition of the 
Aeneid was so long protracted. The Servian Life furnishes suffieiait 
testimony that the poem was left without the final revision. 

This is the only topic connected with Vergil's literary technique 
at which Petrarch and the Life by Donatus come in contact. He 
thrice alludes to Vergil's lack of felicity as a writer of prose, vis., in 
Famil. 4. 15, Vol. I, p. 238 Frac. ; Res memor. 2. 2, p. 410 Op. (twice). 
The source of this assertion is Seneca, Contro. 3, p. 243 E, to whom 
surface reference is made in each of the three instances. 

A chapter in the De vita sclitaria treats of the ancient poets who 
preferred to live a life apart from 'Hhe madding crowd's ignoble 
strife." Among the exempla Vergil of course finds a place: ''Quid 
Virgilium nostrum loquar ? qui f ugiens urbem Romam ubi et ingenii 
laude et toto orbe regnantis principis amicitia florebat ac solitariam 
libertatem petens, mortem quidem inmiaturam obviam habuit, 
quae omnibus eum talibus curis absolveret. Die sic censebat ope 
solitudinis opus esse ut divinum ilium suum opus posset absolvi" 
(Dc vita sol. 2. 7. 2, p. 279 Op.). 
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The life by Donatus recites with greater circumstance than any 
of our other extant sources Vergil's antipathy toward life at Rome 
and his preference for a secluded existence in the ''provinces/' see 
1. 37: ''Romae, quo rarissime commeabat;" 11. 41-44: ''habuit 
.... domum Romae Esquiliis .... quamquam secessu Cam- 
paniae Siciliaeque plurimum uteretur;" U. 122-25: ''anno aetatis 
quinquagesimo secundo impositurus Aeneidi summam manum 
statuit in Graeciam et in Asiam secedere triennioque continuo nihil 
amplius quam emendare." In this case, at first sight, Petrarch 
seems more nearly to coincide with the Vita than in any of 
the other instances that I have added to those utiUzed by Sab- 
badini. E^specially is this true if we are to see in the sentence 
"ille . . . . absolvi" allusion to Vergil's departure to the East, 
there to put the finishing touches to the Aeneid. The life by 
Donatus, alone of our extant sources, expresses thus concretely the 
intention with which Vergil undertook the journey. In Petrarch's 
exemplar of the Servian life nothing is said of that desire to revise 
the Aeneid which impelled Vergil to seek new scenes; indeed, the 
poet's presence in Apulia at the time of his death is quite unmotivated. 

Nevertheless, before this passage in Petrarch can be classified as 
evidence corroborative of the use of the Suetonian Life by him, it is 
necessary to assure ourselves that what he tells us here must needs 
point inevitably to that source only. I cannot regard the data as 
thus definitive. Petrarch did not need the life by Donatus to 
inform him that Vergil Uved by choice away from Rome. Tradition 
alone connected the major portion of the poet's life indissolubly with 
Naples. 'There were also the concluding lines of the Geargics, the 
devotion to a country life pervading both Eclogues and Georgics, and 
voiced as an object of personal longing in Georg. 2. 483 f. Petrarch 
knew from the Servian life that Vergil died while traveling in 
Southern Italy. Anal3n3is of the passage in De vita solitaria shows 
that the sentence "ille sic," etc., looks back to the preceding sentence. 
Here the members fugiene urbem Romam and solitariam libertatem 
petens certainly do not justify the assumption that Petrarch could 
be referring only to the departure from Italy chronicled by the Suetoni- 
an life. His language is not thus restrictive. He had in mind 
merely Vergil's chronic dislike of life at the capital, his habitual taste 
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for seclusion, manifested by his fondness for Naples and his residence 
there, his death while he was visiting places of a bygone greatness, 
in the idyllic regions of Southern Italy. Such an expression as '^in 
quest of the freedom of solitude" is better applicable to a sojourn 
in the reposeful country '' qua niger umectat flaventia culta Galaesus '* 
than to a journey to the East. The reason assigned for Vergil's 
retirement — ^the desire to finish his great epic — ^is that which above 
all others would naturally have suggested itself to Petrarch in this 
connection, intent, as he was, on lauding the advantages of the life 
lived by the literary recluse, knowing as he did that, in spite of the 
long years spent in travail apart from "the seats of the mighty,*' 
the Aeneid was left unfinished. 

An item in which there is approximate agreement between 
Petrarch and the Suetonian Life is the age of Vergil at his death. 
Compare with 11. 122-25 cited above this passage in Senil. 16. 2: 
"septuaginta [annos] vixit Ennius, totidem Horatius Flaccus; duos 
et quinquaginta Virgilius nostra etiam aetate breve tempus." 

As a matter of fact, Vergil died just before the completion of his 
fifty-first year — he would have been fifty-one had he lived to the 
ides of October, 19 B.C. The life attributed to Probus is that one 
of the ancient sources that is most precise in this respect: "decessit 
in Calabria annum agens quinquagesimum et primum." The loose 
calculation of the Suetonian Life may be the result of carelessness. 
However, a more plausible supposition is that Vergil, when he started 
on the journey that was to be his last, was so close to the beginning 
of his fifty-second year — ^in modern parlance was so near "fifty-one 
and going on fifty-two" — that the author of the Vita felt justified 
in disregarding the few weeks intervening. Perhaps, as is likely to 
be the case in numerical approximations, a round even number had 
an appeal. Petrarch^s "fifty-two years" of course transcends in 
license even the statement of the Vito, yet might conceivably have 
been based upon it. The question is whether this source furnished 
the only likely authority for the number adopted by Petrarch. 

As a possible alternative, we should think first of all of Jerome's 
version of the Chronicon of Eusebius. This work merely sets down 
the dates of VergiFs birth and death as they are given in the Suetonian 
Life, undoubtedly the source from which Jerome derived them. He 
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did not record the age of Vergil at his death, although he followed this 
practice elsewhere, in the case of Horace, for example (Migne, p. 440) 
and Ennius (Migne, pp. 417-18). An exact computation based on 
the Chronicon would not yield the number fifty-two for Vergil's 
mortal span. Furthermore, the numbers that figure in this passage 
were not the products of painstaking calculation or of the utilization 
of annalistic data. Petrarch was clearly drawing on the stores of 
memory; nor did he after the approved fashion of modem scholar- 
ship trouble himself to turn pages in a deliberate eflfort to verify his 
recollection. Hence his error of thirteen years^ in respect to the 
duration of Horace's life, although the number is given correctly 
both in the Suetonian Life of Horace and in the passage of the 
Chronicon referred to above. 

Have we then in this instance an argument undeniably impressive 
in favor of the view that Petrarch knew and used the Life by Don- 
atus ? Without for the time being appealing to the rather consistent 
trend away from such a conclusion maintained by the evidence, 
new and old, which we have thus far examined, we can cite one 
consideration which, by itself, makes against the absolute cogency 
of this parallel. The authority of the Suetonian Life had centuries 
before Petrarch's time conferred a traditional standing on the number 
fifty-two as the sum-total of the years of Vergil's life. This is shown 
by the fact that the number was adopted in the imaginary epitaphs 
of Vergil in the composition of which the poetasters of later years 
were fond of trying their skill: cf. Avihol. Lat.y Baehrens IV, p. 129, 
11. 21-24; p. 130, U. 45-48 = Riese I, 2, Nos. 560, 566; I quote the 
pertinent distichs: 

lUe decern lustris geminos postquam addidit annos 
Concessit fatis et situs hoc tumulo est; 

lamque ad lustra decern Titan accesserat alter. 
Cum tibi me rapuit, Mantua, Parthenope. 

The authors of the epigrams permitted themselves the same liberty 
of computation that we have noted in the case of Petrarch. There 
seem to be reasonable grounds for doubting that Petrarch's statement 

^ The seaaanta of Fracassetti's Italian tranfllation, II, 535, is, I Burmise, a slip or a 
tsrposraphical error, not a deliberate correction. The same number cannot be right 
for both Ennius and Horace, in any case. 
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was inspired by memory of the sentence in the life — memory, I say, 
because the passage as a whole does not reveal the results of research 
and verification. It may well be that he merely set down for the 
years of Vergil's life the approximation which, established by tradi- 
tion, had become a commonplace of information with him as well 
as with the world of learning. 

We have now reviewed the passages in Petrarch that furnish 
points of departure for an attempt to discover whether, as has been 
universally held, Petrarch knew the genuine version of the Suetonian 
Life, and, if so, to what extent he derived from it such information 
about the career and the personality of Vergil as he gives us. Con- 
cerning the latter question there can be, in the light of the evidence 
that we have marshaled, no two opinions. In the great majority 
of the instances that have been examined we have seen that Petrarch 
turned to the Servian life, to the Commentary of Servius, and to his 
well-read authors for data which the life by Donatus was equally, 
and, in some cases, better fitted to supply. Among possible biograph- 
ical sources the authority of the Servian life is pre-eminent. It is 
apparent that, if Petrarch had read the Suetonian life, his reliance 
on it was not even semi-occasional. 

I am not without hope that the reader of judicial mind has been 
persuaded to subscribe to my belief that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we are not warranted in assuming that Petrarch used 
the Life by Donatus. At all events, we may justly contend that 
the current theory has been revealed as resting on supports more 
tenuous than has hitherto been realized, that such assertions as 
Nolhac's "il lisait, en efifet, la vie de Virgile attribute k Donat" 
and Sabbadini's *M1 Petrarca adoperava certamente .... la 
biografia breve di Donato'' would better have been couched in more 
conservative phraseology. A candid estimate, it is safe to say, 
would rate highest as indications of acquaintance on the part of 
Petrarch with the Suetonian Life his allusions to the age of Vergil 
at death, to the letters written by Augustus to Vergil, and, lastly, 
his knowledge of the couplet of Propertius. In each of these three 
instances, examined by themselves, we discovered, unless I am 
oversanguine, reasonable grounds for denying their absolute cogency ; 
the cumulative efifect of the evidence as a whole makes potently 
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against stressing unduly the testimony that they might be supposed 
to offer in favor of the traditional view. 

Of great significance, to my mind, is the fact that, as we have seen, 
the Servian Life is the only biography of Vergil to which Petrarch 
directly refers. At a relatively late period in his life he implies that 
for him the Servian Vita was the biography of Vergil. The date of 
the letter in which the passage in question occurs is, as fixed by 
Fracassetti, 1348. However, the passage may fairly be regarded 
as symptomatic of the extent of his knowledge of Vergilian biographies 
at a later epoch in his life, that is, the five or six years subsequent 
to 1359 during which he was re-reading and editing his letters for 
publication. We know that retention of language and subject- 
matter precisely as they had existed in the original drafts was not a 
part of his program; he did not hesitate to introduce changes and 
to make insertions representative of the stipes of knowledge and 
taste to which he had attained in these later years of his life.^ 

I must not neglect to mention certain facts of an external nature 
which form an element in our discussion. The meritorious researches 
of Sabbadini^ have demonstrated that the Life by Donatus in its 
genuine version was known to friends and contemporaries of Pet- 
rarch. Benvenuto Rambaldi, sumamed da Lnola, to whom SenU. 
15. 11 is addressed, derived from 11. 49-50 the authority for the 
assertion, 1. 43, '^Virgilius fuerat tardissimus in sermone . . . . ut 
scribit Donatus super Virgilium." The surface reference is a notable 
exception to the ignorance of the authorship of the Vita generally 
prevalent in the fourteenth century. The works of Boccaccio also 
seem to reveal acquaintance with the Life* and he apparently pos- 
sessed a copy of it, although he did not know it under the name 
Donatus. 

These facts do not by any means enhance the likelihood that 
Petrarch had perused the biography, even though we grant that he 
may have known of it by hearsay. It is almost superfluous to point 
out that the presence of a given monument of ancient literature in 

^ Cf . Sabbadini, " II primo nuoleo della biblioteoa del Petraroa/' Rendic. del r. 
%9t. Lambardo, XXXXIX (1906), 369. 

*"Le biografie di Virgilio antiohe medievali umanistiohe,*' Studi lial, di /Ud. 
dan., XVI (1907). 242. 

« Ibid,, pp. 243-44. 
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the collections of Petrarch's friends is no proof that he had ever read 
the work in question. As we know, in the library of Boccaccio were 
several ancient authors of the first rank, Tacitus and Martial^ 
among them, whose works remained closed books to Petrarch, not- 
withstanding the friendship and the community of intellectual 
interests that held good between these two leaders of humanism. 
Boccaccio's acquaintance with the Appendix VergtUana was quan- 
titatively greater than Petrarch's. Hence it should not cause 
surprise that, even though his coenthusiast in the study of antiquity 
had a manuscript containing a biography of VergU more elaborate 
than the Servian life, Petrarch should not have had this longer and 
more detailed biography by him and should not even have read it. 
The accessibility of the Servian Vita and the possibility of supple- 
menting it by the copious material available to him in the works 
of many of the authors who were the constant companions of his 
waking hours, may well have tended to satisfy him with what these 
sources, endowed as they were with the prestige of great names, 
could teach him about Vergil. We must also bear in mind that in 
Petrarch's lifetime the authoritative name of Donatus had not been 
definitely and universally attached to the biography, that in g^ieral 
it remained anonymous until toward the close of the fourteenth 
centurv.* Therefore, external data of this character cannot vitiate 
the conclusions that we have based on internal evidence. Indeed, 
a set of facts which I have reser\*ed for final consideration comes 
tantalisingly near to offering welcome corroboration of my behef 
in Petrarch's ignorance of the Life by Donatus. 

As Sabbadini^ has reported, Francesco NeUi, the Simonides who 
figures so frequently as the recipient of letters from Petrarch, in a 
letter written to Petrarch in the year 1351 quotes from the life, 
11. 4S-49 as follows: **scis quoque, ne iocundum hoc obmittamus, 
Mr^Uum semol oausam egissje/'* Now, on the margin of the manu- 
script thei^ is the following note, written, as Cochin testifies, in a 

* Sabb«dini. L* s»KtpeTi4 dti (v^iici latini € ffrtti im* 9«»ii XIV € XV, pp. 28 f. 

*Of Ui« mdUkiuK-npts UsUnI in Bnimmer's sppaLnms. which are anterior to the 
fifteenth centuo' !^Q<I contain the Life in full, one only (Parisinas lat. 11908) is by 
«iipUon connected with Donatus: cf. Sabbadini. SfM<f» lioL dijUoL dan, XV, 23S. 

« ^ihMb /la;. ^1 .C.W. tf^Mtf. XV. 342, 

« H. Ofxhin. Uttr^ dt tr^memo^ \^ih A FHrarqt^ (Pikra, 1882), p. 1S2. 
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hand different from that which appears in the rest of the manuscript: 
"Non memini me legisse de VirgiKo, nisi forte iste vir intelligat 
Virgilium egisse causam pro possessionibus sibi ablatis et postea 
restitutis." Apropos of this note the editor conmients : " Je n'oserais 
pas afltoner que cette note soit de P6trarque." It is tempting, indeed, 
in the light of our results, to claim the note definitely as the product 
of Petrarch's pen. However, in the face of Cochin's hesitation and 
until inspection of the note and its comparison with other specimens 
of Petrarch's handwriting can be undertaken, dogmatism would 
be ill-timed. We must rest content with suspicions and with the 
hope that these may be verified. If I may be permitted to lapse 
into a personal vein, I should like to say that my conclusions with 
reference to Petrarch's relation to the life were formed quite without 
recourse to the argument suggested by the note.^ Knowledge of it 
came merely as agreeable, though not unquestionable, sup{k>rt of a 
position already assumed. This is certain: The-let me say- 
scholiast's ignorance of the provenience of the statement in Nelli's 
letter and his suggestion that it is an inference derived from the first 
and the ninth Eclogues savors strongly of what we have discovered 
elsewhere as to Petrarch's methods of exegesis, and conforms pre- 
cisely with the conclusions that we have framed on the basis of the 
internal evidence. 

In the works of Petrarch there are a few other contexts which, 
although they do not offer evidence pertinent to the issue that has 
primarily inspired this paper, nevertheless present such interesting 
problems in respect to the sources of Petrarch's knowledge of the life 
of Vergil as properly to claim consideration here. The assertions 
made in these passages are either at variance with the information 
furnished by the sources on which we have seen Petrarch chiefly 
relied, or even overstep their testimony. We are thus confronted 
with the question whether he had access to sources not comprised 
in our modern apparatus. 

In this hypothesis Sabbadini took refuge in order to account for a 
remark made by Petrarch in Famil. 6. 3, Vol. I, p. 324 Frac, to the 
effect that Vergil became prematurely gray. Such a physical 

> Ck>chin*8 book was not easily aoceBsible to me. I owe to the kindness of my 
friend Professor N. G. MoCrea a transcript of the essential context. 
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characteristic of Vergil is not specifically mentioned by any ancient 
source. The passage is: ''et Numa Pompilius, cuius supra menti- 
onem feci, prima aetate canus fuit, et Virgilius poeta." Besides 
this passage cited by Sabbadini there are two others in which 
Petrarch portrays Vergil as a "good gray poet." (1) In SenU. 8. 1 he 
adds to the ezempla of Numa and Vergil that of Domitian: .... 
"Vlrgilii iuvenis barba candidior et Domitiani adolescentis coma 
senescens." Here barba candidior, an echo of Eclogues 1. 28, gives 
a plain hint as to the source of Petrarch's notion. (2) In De con- 
temptu mundi, dial. 3, p. 803, ed. of 1649, the riddle is solved by 
Petrarch himself. Ck)mmenting on his own gray hairs, he consoles 
himself by recalling the prematurely silvered locks of Domitiam and 
Numa, then continues: "Nee poeticum defuit exemplum siquidem 
Virgilius noster in BucoUcis, quae 32 aetatis anno scripsisse eum 
constat, sub persona pastoris, de se ipso loquens ait: Candidior 
postquam tondenti barba cadebat." Thus we see that it was merely 
the allegorical identification of Tityrus and Vergil, a theory which 
ages of criticism more modem than Petrarch's have been slow to 
relinguish, that lay at the root of his assertion. In this connection 
it is interesting to see that Petrarch flatly dissents from the note 
of Servius on this line of the f^clogue. The commentator rejects 
for this context the supposition that Tityrus equals Vergil, hence 
suggests "aut mutatio personae est ut quendam rusticum accipiamus 
loquentem, non Virgilium per allegoriam" or, as an alternative, 
proposes to couple candidior with libertas. Thus, to find Petrarch's 
informant in this instance we are not led beyond the sources that lie 
within our ken. 

The assignment of the composition of the Edogues to Vergil's 
thirty-second year is a surprising departure from the testimony of 
Servius as given in the prooemium to the conmientary on the 
EdogueSy Thilo-Hagen III, 3, in the note on Edog. 1. 28, and, a third 
time, in the note on Georg, 4. 564. In all these places as well as in 
the Life attributed to Probus, we are told that Vergil was twenty- 
eight years of age when he wrote — ^meaning in lingita scholastica — 
began to write the Edogues, Our other data on the chronology of 
the Eclogues are limited to what can be learned from the poems 
themselves and to the statement found in both the life by Donatus 
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and the Servian Ftto, that the composition of the Eclogues covered 
a period of three years. 

Owing to the lamentable inaccuracies which disfigure the texts 
of the greater part of the works of Petrarch, we cannot be certain 
that we have not to do with a blunder founded on a misread Roman 
numeral^ and perpetuated in our editions. On the other hand, if 
thirty-two be the number that came from the pen of Petrarch, we 
can but assume another lapse of memory in recalling figures, and a 
failure to verify. In none of the three passages in Servius is any 
trace of a variant indicated by Thilo-Hagen. If Petrarch had said 
that Vergil finished writing the Edogues in his thirty-eecond year, 
we could conjecture that the computation represented the sum of 
the twenty-eight years appearing in Servius and the triennium 
recorded in the Servian Life. However, we cannot read this into 
Petrarch's words, scripsisse eum constatf any more than we can into 
the statement of Servius (Thilo-Hagen, p. 3, 1. 26): "sane sciendum 
Vergilium XXVIII annorum scripsisse bucolica." Furthermore, 
such a deUberate modification of the number in Servius as this 
suggestion would presuppose is most unlikely for the reason that it 
is the smaller number that would by preference commend itself to 
Petrarch here; the earUer the period in Vergil's life to which the 
premature grajmess can be assigned, the more effective the exemplum 
for Petrarch's purpose. Again, for Petrarch, unversed as he was 
in the intricacies of the data on which depends the determination 
of the relative chronology of the Eclogues, the first Eclogue would 
undoubtedly be the earliest in point of time. It was still so regarded 
by Charles de la Rue in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
pioneer though he was in the field of Vergilian chronology. 

There is another piece of biographical data, the provenience of 
which is by no means obvious. In De remediis utriusque fortunae, 
1. dial. 80, entitled "De excellente praeceptore," Ratio, one of the 
interlocutors, contends that gifted teachers do not invariably produce 
great pupils, that genius may attain fruition apart from, or in spite 
of, formal instruction received from a master. Among the exempla 
are numbered Vergil and Horace: "Nullum Virgilio praeceptorem 

1 In XXVIII, VI might as the result of a blot or of some analogous mishap easily 
coalesce into a third X. 
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legimus. Horatius Flaccus de suo nihil, nisi quod plagosum dixit, 
verberum pueriKum, credo, meminerat." 

This assertion of Petrarch as to Vergil, the interpretation of which 
I shall in a moment discuss, has, so far as I have discovered, awakened 
but a single echo in subsequent biographical criticism. Sebastian 
Corrado, a professor at Bologna, who died in 1556 and who wrote a 
biography of Vergil marked, lU temporibus iUis, by critical acumen 
and independence of judgment, devoted a few words to a refutation 
of Petrarch's statement. This biography is to be found in Henri 
Etienne's editions of Vergil, issued in 1583 and 1599. Its repute 
lasted until the seventeenth century, as its inclusion in Taubmann's 
edition, Wittenberg, 1618, testifies. Ck)rrado writes: "nullum 
praeceptorem Vii^ilio legimus (imquit Franciscus Petrarca) male: 
nam Macrobius autor est eum Parthenio grammatico in litteris 
Graecis usum fuisse: Servius Sironem eius doctorem in rebus Epi- 
cureis agnoscit." Ck)rrado's exceptions are well taken; Servius on 
Edog, 6. 13 and on Aen, 6. 264 is authority for the statement that 
Vergil studied the tenets of Epicureanism under Siro. The passage 
in Macrobius is Sat. 5. 17. 18: " versu^ est Parthenii quo grammatico 
in Graecis Vergilius usus est." The clause quo .... est, suspected 
by Ian and bracketed by f!}rssenhardt, appears in all the manuscripts 
of Macrobius except P, which shows an erasure. It is practically 
certain, therefore, that Petrarch had read the clause in his exemplar, 
although this has not, so far as I know, been identified. 

It is puzzling to explain how Petrarch came to make an assertion 
so specifically contradicted by the testimony of authors to whose 
works he had such constant recourse and knew so thoroughly as he 
did Macrobius and Serv-ius. Was it again simply a case of lapsus 
memoriae? The other alternative is that he chose deUberately to 
neglect e\ndence which he had encountered, if not in two sources 
with which he was intimately acquainted, then certainly in one. 
Intent though he was on making out a case for the heaven-inspired, 
self-taught genius, we can scarcely beUeve that he would have 
resorted so far to ex parte pleading as gratuitouslj* to suppress evidence 
conflicting with his thesis. Nothing that we know concerning the 
spirit and the method of his scholarship justifies so harsh an accusa- 
tion. If he consciously refrained from taking into account discrepant 
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testimony, it would rather be that he did not set a high value on it, a 
supposition which does not accord with his regard for Macrobius 
and Servius. 

If we may judge from the form in which Corrado cast his com- 
ment, he imderstood Petrarch to mean that Vergil had never had a 
teacher, and that the assertion was based upon a categorical state- 
ment to that effect found in some ancient author whose identity was 
a mystery to the later critic. For he goes on to say: "Nee video 
quem secutus autorem Fraijiciscus idem Petrarca scripserit Marcel- 
lum, Octaviae fiUum, a Virgilio reprehensum vel irrisum fuisse quod 
avibus delectaretur." This reference to a fling of Vergil's at a 
hobby of the young Marcellus is found in De remediis 1. dial. 32, 
p. 106, ed. of 1649. This passage will claim further attention. 
Ck)rrado's interpretation, or, as I believe, misinterpretation of the 
sentence "nullum Virgilio praeceptorem legimus," is also indicated 
by his transposition of the dative to a place following praeceptorem. 
No source known to us contains any such statement about Vergil 
as Corrado assumed Petrarch to make here. 

What we have learned in a recent instance reconunends the 
wisdom of seeking first some other explanation than the hypothesis 
that Petrarch used biographical sources now lost to us. Let us see 
if a plausible solution may not lie in a correct understanding of 
what Petrarch says. Corrado, I believe, failed to grasp the precise 
shade of meaning that Petrarch intended to convey by the sentence 
"nullum Virgilio praeceptorem legimus." The literal sense is "we 
read of no teacher for Vergil," the dative, as, indeed, its intermediate 
position would show, being dependent on praeceptorem. This 
construction, though more in the form of Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus 
than that of Cicero, needs no justification, of course. This use of 
lego has, we recall, ample precedent in good authors; cf. Cicero, 
De imp. Pomp. 28; Pro Marc. 28; Cato Mai. 20; Pliny Ep. 7. 19. 7; 
it is strictly in conformity with the Latinity of Petrarch; see, for 
example, Variae 32, pp. 389-91 Frac. 

By interpreting in this way the passage before us we obtain, in 
my opinion, the most plausible explanation of the genesis of Petrarch's 
statement. I should assume that he had in mind at the moment of 
writing, to the temporary exclusion of his other sources, the data 
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ofifered by the Servian Life on the subject of Vein's education. We 
read there ''diversis in locis operam litteris dedit," a statement 
which certainly to Petrarch would have implied that Vergil had 
undergone a formal training. The name of a teacher is not given. 
It is easy to see, therefore, how Petrarch could write "we read of no 
teacher of Vergil," in the Vita of the poet, that is, where such an 
allusion might be expected to occur. It certainly does less violence 
to the probabilities to surmise that under the spell of his familiar^ 
formal biographical source he forgot contradictory evidence existing 
in isolated contexts elsewhere, than to hold that he here gave vent 
to the positive declaration that Vergil had no teacher. Against 
accepting this alternative view is the fact that this would be the 
sole instance among all his allusions to Ver^ in which a clue to his 
source resides neither in the traditions nor the Uterary testimonials 
known to us. Lastly, exalted as was Petrarch's estimate of Vergil's 
genius, I find it difficult to entertain the belief that he was capable 
of regarding the poet as entirely self-made. Such a notion on the 
part of Petrarch would not square with what he had read in the 
Servian Life about Vergil's sojourn and study at the academic 
center of Milan. 

Thus far in our enumeration of Petrarch's references to the life 
and the personality of Vergil, we have not found it necessary to 
shift our gaze from the figure of the poet as it is sketched in our 
literary sources. Petrarch's Vergil has been the Vergil of Servius, 
Macrobius, Jerome — ^in fine, to adopt the caption of Comparetti, the 
Vergil of literary tradition. We know in general that Petrarch's 
conception of Vergil was uncontaminated by the legendary balderdash 
and the old wives' tales which had attached themselves at Naples to 
the figure of Vergil. For Petrarch, as his biographers have 
pointed out, the Mantuan was neither charlatan nor thaumaturge. 
Petrarch's oft-quoted rejoinder to King Robert of Naples, "nusquam 
me legisse magicarium fuisse Virgilium," is a classic indication of his 
attitude. One passage, however, seems to lead us away from the 
beaten paths of the literary tradition. I refer to the story cited by 
Corrado from De rcmediis 1. 32, to the effect that Vergil scoffed at 
Marcellus' devotion to birds, or rather, as the context and the title 
of the dialogue, "De venatu et aucupio" indicate, to falconry. The 
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passage reads thus: ''atqui ducum et illustrium multos equis, 
quosdam canibus delectari solitos audivimus .... avibus nullum 
fere : unde et irrisum f erunt a Virgilio Marcellinum, August! nepotem, 
quod dare his operam adolescentulus videretur." 

This anecdote, the unique significance of which has been over- 
looked by students of Petrarch, belongs to a lower stratum than any 
of the humanist's other allusions to Vergil's career. Corrado, it 
will be recalled, failed to discover any authority for the assertion. 
Modem scholarship is not driven to a like confession of inability, 
for a passage in John of Salisbury, though perhaps not itself the 
direct som-ce of Petrarch's knowledge of the story, at least paves 
the way to conclusions. This passage, which both Comparetti^ and 
Schaarschmidt' have utilized, is our locus dassicus of information 
concerning the famous fly which Vergil is said to have constructed 
of bronze and set up in Naples as a talisman to rid the city of a 
plague of flies. See Polycraticua 1. 4: "fertur vates Mantuanus 
interrogasse Marcellum, cum depopulationi avium vehementius 
operam daret, an avem mallet instrui in capturam avium, an muscam 
informari in exterminationem muscarum. Cum vero quaestionem 
ad avunculum retulisset Augustum, consilio eius praeelegit ut fieret 
musca, quae ab Neapoli muscas abigeret et civitatem a peste insan- 
abili Kberaret." This story John undoubtedly had heard during 
one of his visits to Italy; see Schaarschmidt, p. 31. As Comparetti 
has shown, we have here a tale belonging to the cycle of NeapoUtan 
folk-stories told about Vergil, the great local celebrity. Among 
other vagaries, the popular legend made Marcellus the duke of 
Naples and Vergil his prime minister. 

The supposition that Petrarch had read the works of John of 
Salisbury would seem, on a priori groimds, not improbable. Gug- 
lielmo da Pastrengo, a correspondent of Petrarch's, cites the Poly- 
craiicus four times, though without naming the author. Sabbadini,' 
on the basis of two indications mentioned by him, assumes Petrarch's 
indebtedness to the treatise. With the exception of this passage, 
I am able to contribute no striking case of parallelism, and in 

> Virgilio nel medio evo, 2d ed. (Florence, 1896), II, 36. 
* Johannet Saretherienns (Leipsig, 1862), p. 08, n. 2. 
•Rend, del r. iat, Lomb, di te. « liU., XXXIX (1906), 387. 
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this present instance Petrarch's version of the story seems rather to 
separate him from the Polycraticus. I should not lay stress solely 
on the absence of allusion in Petrarch to the talismanic fly. This 
detail, as smacking of practice of the black art and foreign to his 
own rationalistic conception of Vergil, he might have been moved 
to banish from his account, even if the passage in the Polycraiicus 
had been the source of his knowledge of the stoiy. But we note 
that, according to Petrarch, the central point of the incident is 
Vergil's derision of Marcellus for indulgence in fowling because 
this was a bizarre pastime, unsanctioned by the approval of the 
sporting world. This element cannot be read into the account of 
John of Salisbury. It is simply a case of an option offered in good 
faith between two gifts, one subserving the interests of the city, the 
other destined to further the selfish pleasure of Marcellus alone. If 
John of Salisbury were Petrarch's informant, the original was 
drastically adapted to point a different moral and to adorn a dif- 
ferent tale, or a hazy memory of the version in his source led him to 
give the anecdote a different turn. The verbal resemblances that 
are discernible inhere in conunon locutions. 

On the whole, it seems more likely that Petrarch gleaned the 
story from another source in which the incident was cast in the form 
in which he has handed it down. We cannot say whether, as John 
before him, he had heard the story at Naples where tales of this sort 
were rife, or whether he had come upon it in some wonderbook of 
the type of the Gesta Ramanorum or the Cronica di Partenopef such 
as were written to chronicle the deeds of "Master Vergil" in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The significant thing, after 
all, is that Petrarch in this one instance, but in this one only, did 
not hold aloof from a story emanating from a domain apart from the 
classic literary tradition which he ordinarily followed in touching 
on topics connected with the biography of Vergil. 

Princeton University 



THE ANTECEDENTS OF HELLENISTIC COMEDY 

By Henbt W. Presoott 

The possibility, which I have briefly indicated {CP, XI, 127 fif.), 
that certain features of Roman comedy regarded by modem critics 
as inartistic and Roman in origin were inherent in the Greek originals 
necessitates a review of the evidence upon which this modem criticism 
bases its presupposition that Hellenistic comedy is the issue of a 
great Kunstenlmcklung in which Euripides was the initiating and 
controlling force. In such a review I must be content, without 
pretentious bibliography or detailed analysis, to consider the broad 
foundations of this theory; the critical question which I have to 
answer is, how far the interpretation of the technique of Roman 
comedy must be influenced and determined by known facts regarding 
the development of the form of comedy in earlier stages of its history. 

The study of literary genesis in classical literature seldom leads 
to convincing conclusions. There are usually tremendous gaps 
in the evidence. And in the case of comedy, particularly, the 
disadvantage of fragmentary evidence is increased if one admits, as 
I must, that whatever validity is attached in general to evolutionary 
development in Uterature, comedy is peculiarly exposed, as originally 
an informal popular entertainment and even in its more artistic 
form ever en rapport with the audience, to influences which promote 
spontaneous generation and encourage the creation of what the 
biologists call sports. There is great danger in taking comedy too 
seriously. The problem forced upon me by the modern inter- 
pretation of Roman comedy I should be glad to dismiss in the words 
which Mother Jaguar addressed to her son when he found difficulty 
in discrimmating two new animals in the woods which, Uke Euripi- 
dean tragedy and Hellenistic comedy, seemed to have lost distmguish- 
ing traits by a process of exchange and merger: '^ . . . the one you 
said couldn't swim, swims, and the one you said couldn't curl up, 

curls; and they've gone shares in their prickles, I think " 

"Son, son," said Mother Jaguar, ever so many times graciously 

[Classical Philoloot Xn, October, 1917J 405 
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waving her tail, ''a Hedgehog is a Hedgehc^, and can't be anything 
but a Hedgehog; and a Tortoise is a Tortoise, and can never be 
anything else." ''But it isn't a Hedgehog, and it isn't a Tortoise. 
It's a little bit of both, and I don't know its proper name." ''Non- 
sense," said Mother Jaguar, "everything has its proper name. I 
should call it 'Armadillo' till I found out the real one. And I should 
leave it alone." 



Mother Jaguar's first contention is practically identical with the 
view of ancient theorists who, in various Greek documents dating 
in their present form from the eighth to the fifteenth century a.d., 
derive Hellenistic comedy from the Old comedy of the fifth century.^ 
To them comedy is comedy. The general insistence of ancient 
literary theory upon comedy and tragedy as independent entities 
may have blinded these critics to the discovery of modem scholars 
that this later comedy is not comedy, but merely Euripidean tragedy 
with comic appurtenances. In any case there are reasons for 
rejecting the ancient theory, at least in so far as it represents Greek 
comedy throughout its entire history as primarily devoted to abusive 
criticism of men and affairs, and as changing the objects and the 
form of its criticism under the influence of external conditions, 
poUtical or economic. 

Democracy encourages an extreme form of XotJopla; oligarchy 
represses open criticism. So far as it covers only the Old and the 
Middle periods of Greek comedy, the political environment of the 
two periods supports the relative validity of the theory up to this 
point, even if one finds violent criticism in fragments of Middle 
comedy and observes that orators of the fourth century are appar- 
ently inunune in attacking men prominent in pubUc life. But the 
absurdity of the theory becomes apparent when, as may have been 
the case^ a rigid systematixing led to the extension of this simple 
poUtical formula in order to cover, consistently with the controlling 
idea, the different form and content of New comedy; for then the 

* Kaibel, Cmmit^ Or. Fn^., I. 3 ff. contams the text ol Uiese documents. Refer- 
«MM to Kmabel, witlioat further dftfnition. are to tbe ft^gm and the mmrsiDal 
SMibMUic of luMS of thb editioo. For a critical study of sonrcea. cf. Kaihel, 
^Db Fl^ohmomnni OKFI KOMQIAIA2,'* Ahkami! fiOuv. GmdL, U/A (1806). 
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ancient critics were driven to the extreme contention that in New 
comedy abusive attack was directed against slaves and foreigners. 
It is quite evident from the remains of New comedy and from the 
Roman adaptations that the poets of this later period were innocent 
of any malicious designs upon slaves and foreigners; the political 
systematizer has selected these two categories out of the many 
characters represented in the plays of New comedy, because they 
furnish a direct antithesis to the rich freemen and influential citizens 
who, according to the same theory, were subjected to violent criticism 
in Old comedy. At this point, therefore, ancient critics become 
purely rhetorical. One may, however, still insist on the plausibility 
of the general notion if it is limited to Old and Middle comedy, and 
may regard the weakness as mere botching, by some later hand, of 
a theory that was reasonable when first presented, perhaps in the 
course of the fourth century, as an explanation of the differences 
between Old and Middle comedy.^ 

By this shift from explicit criticism to veiled attack and innuendo 
ancient theory accounts for essential changes in content; develop- 
ment in form it relates particularly to the gradual elimination of 
the chorus. The statement of the case in Platonius^ is blurred and 
inaccurate. He mentions the defect of choregot and the consequent 
omission of parabases and chorika meU in close connection with his 
statement of the limitations of free speech under an oUgarchy. A 
clearer statement of the case, in accord with probabiUty, might 
explicitly relate the diminished importance of the chorus to this 
suppression of frank criticism, for the chorus as the main instrument 
in the expression of lampooning attacks on individuals and pubUc 
policies would necessarily lose its function so soon as outspoken 
criticism was checked, and would ultimately disappear unless it 
could acquire a new and equally essential function. But Platonius 
leaves this important consideration implicit in the context and 
explicitly refers the diminished r61e of the chorus to financial exi- 
gency, resulting apparently from the Peloponnesian War. Con- 
sistently, in point of date, he mentions as an example of comedies 
produced under these conditions the Aiolosikon of Aristophanes, 

1 K^bel, "Die Prolegomena," 48 ff. 

* Kaibel, 4/21 fP., and repeated in different form 5/45 ff. 
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and inaccurately includes, as if of the same date, a mythological 
travesty by Cratinus, the OdrAsses, which was probably exhibited as 
early as 440-38; and he expUcitly refers this shift from lampooning 
comedy to mythological travesty, in respect to content as well as to 
form, to the necessity of diverting criticism from men and affairs 
to Uterary material as found in mythological tragedy. A mytholc^ 
cal travesty without parabases and chorika he represents to be typical 
of Middle comedy.* 

In my opinion this part of Platonius' statement is a plausible 
theory, if one revises the form of his expression in accord with known 
facts and conceivable conditions, correcting his obvious error and 
emphasizing what he left impUcit. Such a revised statement might 
run thus: Old comedy in the fifth century was devoted mainly to 
satirical criticism of prominent men. At intervals and temporarily 
from the middle of the fifth century on this outspoken criticism was 
checked;* on such occasions the pla3rwrights often resorted to myth- 
ological travesty, and the chorus, as the main instrument of satirical 
attack, dropped into the background. At the turn of the fifth 
century, when free speech was more effectually suppressed, these 
mythological comedies, approximately chorusless, emerged as the 
dominant type of comedy; so that what was occasional and tem- 
porary in the case of Cratinus' Odusses became normal in the later 
years of Aristophanes^ career and in the productions of Plato and of 
the earlier poets of the Middle period. That a more reasonable 
exposition of the theory once existed in Greek documents is suggested 
by the form which it assumes in Latin documents presumably Greek 
in origin. A more explicit statement of the case for the chorus, 
for example, is made by Horace (A. P, 283): "chorusque turpiter 
obticuit sublato iure nocendi." And the theory in the large appears 

> It is not clear that Platonius intended to indicate the complete removal of the 
chorus from the plays that he regards as anticipating the Middle comedy; for some 
mythological plays the chorus seems to be well authenticated, and for its retention in 
the Middle period cf. Capps, AJA, X (1895), 303 flf.; Trans. Amer, Phil. Amoc., 
XXXI (1900), 133; Koerte. .V. JHBB. f. d. kl. AU., V (1900), 81 flf. 

• The extent of this repression in the fifth century, the legal procedure involved, 
the particular kind of criticism prohibited by the legal procedure, are all matters of 
dispute; for discussion and full bibliography cf. Kalinka, Die PaeudoxenophonHsche 
AGHNAION nOAITEIA, pp. 7 ff., and his commentary on II. 18; also Starkie, in 
his edition of the Achamiaru, excursus II, pp. 243 f. 
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in a more rational form in the Latin versions of Evanthius,^ Dio- 
medesy^ and the Liber Olossarum.* Here the absurdity of slaves and 
foreigners as objects of attack in New comedy is replaced by more 
discreet generalizations in which New comedy is described as a 
portrayal of private life devoid of malicious criticism. 

II 

Acceptable as this revised version of the ancient theory might be, 
it would have only the validity of partial truth; for it is demon- 
strable that the exponents of this theory not only committed errors, 
but omitted an essential amount of evidence that might well have 
contributed to an understanding of the transition from Old to Middle 
comedy. For in many of the Greek documents, with remarkable 
consistency, the individual poets who serve as illustrations of the 
normal type of comedy in the Old period are Cratinus, Eupolis, and 
Aristophanes — ^these three and no more.* The concentration upon 
this famous triad of scurrilous poets is much earlier than the Greek 
documents in question; for the phrasing in passages of Horace,* 
Quintilian,* and Velleius^ clearly indicates that these three poets 
had come to stand quite exclusively as representative of Old comedy, 
at least as early as the first century B.C. 

We have, however, unassailable evidence that there existed in 
the fifth century, quite apart from these and other scurrilous poets, 
a distinct type of comedy differing in form and content from the 
scurrilous plays usually cultivated by this triad of poets. Aristotle, 
in his Poetics (14496), having previously stated the successive changes 
in tragedy, professes ignorance of corresponding changes in comedy. 
Comedy was informal; it was oflBcially recognized only late in its 
development and had already assumed definite form at the time 
when individual poets were recorded in the official reports of dramatic 
contests. In the midst of this frank confession of ignorance, however, 
Aristotle asserts positively that the invention of plots originated in 

1 Kaibel, 64/66 fiF. > Ibid,, 58/166 ff. • Ibid., 72/15 £F. 

*Ibid„ 3/3, 3/12. 6/73-00. 16/70. 68/166, 62/23; also Pa. Dionys. Ara rhet. 
57.19 Usener; cf. Kroehnert, Canonesne poet, acripi, artif, .... fuerini, KOnigsberg 
(1897), 27. 

• Svm. i. 4. 1 ; cf . Penius i. 123 ff. 

•x. 1. 66. 'i. 16. 3. 
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Sicily and was introduced into Athens by Crates, who was the first 
of the Athenians to abandon scurrilous comedy and to generalize 
themes or plots. ^ There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt that 
Aristotle in this passage is conscious of the antithesis between the 
comedy of his own day and the Old comedy. The general context 
indicates a close relation between the iambographs and the poets of 
Old comedy, who have in conmion the lafifiucff ISia and }ioiiopla. 
To Aristotle the generalized comedy of his own day is opposed and 
superior to this scurrilous comedy (cf. Poet. 14516; EOi. Nic. 1128a. 
22), and by implication he is finding in Epicharmus and Crates the 
earlier background of the generalizing tendencies of Hellenistic 
comedy and its unity of plot as contrasted with the incoherent 
satirical burlesque usually cultivated by poets of the Old comedy. 
The great difficulty lies in our determining from such a geaeral 
statement and from fragmentary evidence of the content and form 
both of Sicilian comedy and its issues in the hands of Crates and 
Pherecrates' just what progress, if any, had been made near the 
middle of the fifth century toward either the non-scurrilous myth- 
ological travesty of the Middle period or the well-organized comedy 
of manners that we find ultimately in the Roman adaptations of 
Greek models, most of which were probably post-Aristotelian in date. 
From the tantalizing array of titles and fragments of Epicharmus' 
plays' one fact immediately emerges: more than half of the thirty- 
six extant titles point to mythological themes. It is, of course, a 
negative fact of doubtful significance that the fragments contain no 
evidence of scurrilous attacks on individuals, but the Doric farce 

di 'A^nytf-cr Kpdrifi rpurrof lip^v d^fuvos r^ lofifiiicrit Idkit Ka$6\ov rouip \6yo%n ical 
ftMovt, (Cf . ThemUtius Or. 27. p. 406 Dind.) Changes proposed in the text of Aristotle 
do not affect the passage for our purposes. On the interpretation of X^ovt vol fi6&9vt 
cf. Vahlen, Siiib. d. kais. Akad. d, Wiss. ru Wien (phil.-hist. CI.). L (18G5). 295-d8; 
and for a summary of various modem interpretations of the passage cf. Behaghel, 
Oesch. d. Auffassung d. arUtoph. Vdffel, II, 6, n. 2. 

* An anon^'mous treatise on the poets of comedy, after characterising Crates, 
says of Phereorates (Kaibel 8/33) : . . . . iiijXuKt Rpdrirra rcU ad rov fUw Xoiioptip 
dT/^Tif, TpdyfULTa di elffriyoifuros xaird riOdoKLfieiy ytp6fi€90s c^prrurdf ftM^w. 

•The extreme skepticism regarding Epicharmus and his work (Wilamowits, 
r«rta. d, gr. Lyriker, 24 ff.; GGA [19061. 621 ff.; FraenkeJ. de med. et not. cam. gr. 
^uaett. 8«l. [Gdttingen, 19121, 78. n. 1) seems to me qmte unwarranted; cf. Korte, 
Bttr«.-/oArM6.. CLII (1911). 231. 
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from which Sicilian comedy is supposed to develop and the political 
environment of Epicharmus do not provide a background for lam- 
pooning comedy such as Athens cultivated in the atmosphere of the 
camival-fcomos.^ It is quite possible that to Athenians of Crates' 
time the mythological plays of Epicharmus furnished a sharp antith- 
esis to the lampooning burlesques of Cratinus. And not only in 
content but in form; for mythological themes, whether derived from 
oral tradition, epic poetry, or tragedy, have already been organized 
for the comic poet, in earlier popular or literary tradition, with a 
degree of coherence and unity that would stand in striking contrast 
with the inorganic satirical drama of Athens in the fifth century. 
In brief, the conditions provide for a direct line of descent from the 
m3rthological plays of Epicharmus through occasional Athenian 
vagaries like the Odusses of Cratinus to the mythological travesty 
that dominated the comic stage at Athens in the later days of Aris- 
tophanes and in the time of Plato and his immediate successors. 
And not only the relative coherence of mythological plot, but the 
absence of a chorus from the plays of Epicharmus, so far as the 
fragments negatively attest, provide the requisite background for 
both the chorusless Hellenistic type and for an intermediate form 
in which a chorus, relatively inactive, perhaps appeared with an 
entrance song, but denied itself parabasis and regularly recurring 
chorika mele, as Platonius seems to assert and as the present text of 
the Plutiu? may serve to illustrate. Such an intermediate form may 
have been a compromise between the Sicilian and the normal Attic 
form of comedy, leading the way to a chorusless type of play in the 
New, if not in the Middle, period. 

But, although known facts and conditions could be harmonized 
with such a theory of historical continuity in the development of a 

> NoD-8currilo\i8 comedy, in the sense in which I use the term, does not necessarily 
avoid satirical attacks upon social and political groups or implicit attacks on 
individuals, but does eliminate explicit lampooning of governmental policies and 
individuals, particularly those prominent in public life. So, for example, Epicharmus 
may attack the soothsayers (frag. 9, cf. Rhinthon frag. 17 Kaibel), and even in Sicilian 
mime, under the direction of the tyrant Dionysius, Xenarchus may lampoon the 
citisens of Rhegium (Xenarchus frag. 2 Kaibel). Similar attacks upon social and 
political groups frequently recur in Hellenistic comedy. 

*On the Plutua as a "neoterizing*' comedy, of. Vita Ariatoph, (Van Leeuwen, 
pToUg, ad Ariatoph,, p. 173) and the critical apparatus of Kaibel 18/30. 
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non-scurrilous mythological comedy, it would be difficult from extant 
evidence to resolve plausible theory into incontestable fact. And 
even if mythological comedy in the Middle period were satisfactorily 
accounted for by such reasoning, a coherent comedy of manners, 
sentiment, and intrigue such as emerges in the Middle period and 
becomes dominant in the New period would still remain unexplained. 
Of course, as a mere statement of possibility, it is reasonable to 
assert that mythological comedy offers an opening for the develop- 
ment out of itself of a comedy of manners, sentiment, and intrigue; 
for the travesty of the gods and heroes of myth is most easily effected 
by reducing these supernatural beings to the level of ordinary human 
creatures and by subjecting them to the experiences of everyday 
life; mythological comedy had probably anticipated Euripides in 
hmnanizing gods and heroes.^ Yet the development of a comedy of 
manners from such a source would seem somewhat forced and 
roundabout if the rudiments of a comedy of manners existed in the 
germs which, transferred to Sicily and Southern Italy from the 
Peloponnesus, Epicharmus and others may have developed in his 
artistic rehabilitation of earlier Dorian elements. It should, how- 
ever, be expressly stated that any attempt to reconstruct a comedy 
of manners from what we know of Epicharmus, Crates, and Phere- 
crates is bound to result merely in the accumulation of a number of 
facts, each weak in itself, and many of them resting upon somewhat 
dubious hypotheses. The difficulty of differentiating the character- 

> Mythological comedy may of course be political, as Cratinus' DionusaUxandroa, 
Nemeaia, and Drapetides attest, but in such cases innuendo rather than explicit attack 
seems to have been the rule; and general social satire was always available in msrtholo- 
gical comedy. On the other hand, Plautus' Amphitruo may suggest how easily • 
m3rthological comedy approaches a comedy of manners, and how fully some myths 
provide the essential themes of intrigue, sentiment, confusion of identity. It is 
probable that mythological comedy provided a rich variety of form and content. The 
handling of the myth in Cratinus' DianusalexandroSt as we now know from the hypo- 
thesis, illustrates the comical perversion of the story, while the Amphitruo shows how 
closely the travesty may keep to the myth, expanding simply the theme of confused 
identity. And as regards form, though the chorus in Athenian mythological comedy 
may have been relatively inactive in some cases, yet it seems to have maintained ita 
function in other cases, as the hypothesis of the Dionusalexandros^ again, perhaps 
attests. In brief, though I think I may safely refer to msrthological comedy as non- 
scurrilous in the Aristotelian sense, I do not intend to ascribe any uniformity in content 
or form to the type; it furnished an opportunity for mitigating or avoiding personal 
attack. A complete and ordi^rly synthesis of the attainable facts regarding the form 
and content of mythological comedy is much desired. 
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istics of Sicilian comedy in general is due, not merely to the scantiness 
of material evidence, but to the fact that Sicilian comedy and Atjtic 
comedy, in the opinion of many modem scholars, were both dependent 
upon Doric farce, the former being an embellished form of Doric 
farce, the latter a combination of Doric farce with an indigenous 
Attic element, the komoa^horus. If these modem views are correct, 
even Aristophanic comedy is likely to reveal some features that 
appeared in the plays of Epicharmus;^ and if we are searching for 
a non-scurrilous type of Old Attic comedy that existed before and 
alongside of Aristophanic comedy, but distinct from most of it in 
form and content, it becomes peculiarly hazardous to stress the broad 
characteristics of Doric farce as possibly continued through Epichar- 
mus. Crates, and Pherecrates to the time of the Middle comedy and 
later. Only the precise statement of Aristotle leads me, with this 
admission of the difficulty and the hazard, to emphasize in the 
evidence of Doric farce, of Epicharmus, and of Crates and Phere- 
crates those features which conceivably might foreshadow distin- 
guishing traits of a comedy of manners in the Middle period. 

Doric farce in the Peloponnesus may well have been hardly more 
than a loosely connected series of scenes, a compromise between 
mime and drama.^ The statement in Athenaeus 621d, on the 
authority of Sosibius, regarding an early Spartan Taiiii, performed 
by a dikdistes suggests mime rather than fully developed drama; 
and the scenes briefly covered under the captions " men stealing fruit " 
and ''a foreign physician," with a quotation from a comedy of 
Alexis in the Middle period to illustrate what a foreign physician 
might say in such a TraiJid, may have been independent mimes rather 
than parts of a larger play. The bracketing of "men stealing fruit" 
with a foreign physician weakens the force of the passage for our 
purposes, but the phyisician as a character,' the implied differentia- 
tion of foreign and native professional types, and the use of a passage 
of Middle comedy for illustrative purposes should at least arrest the 

* Cf . von Sails, de Doriensium ludorum in comoedia AU. veaiigiiSt Basle, 1905. 

« Cf. Thiele. N. JHBB /. d. kl. AU,, IX (1902). 411 ff. 

> The passage of Alexis seems to point to the use of dialect, whether native or 
professional; a physician is generally supposed to be the speaker in Crates, frag. 41, 
and there uses Doric; of. von Salis, op. cit., 22 f.; the physician appears in late 
mimes according to Choricius V. 4 (Bev. de i^U., I [1877], 212). 
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attention of anybody who is searching for possible anticipations of 
the professional t3rpes of Hellenistic comedy in earlier dramatic 
forms. In harmony with this evidence of professional types and 
also of the discrimination of foreign and native r61es stands the state- 
ment regarding masks used in the farce of Peloponnesian Megara: 
a native and a foreign cook were provided with distinguishing 
masks and type-names, Maeson and Tettix.^ Whether these and 
other professional t3rpes,* if there were such, were taken over by 
Epicharmus from his home in Peloponnesian Megara to his Sicilian 
habitat and there developed in a comedy of manners, we have no 
means of knowing. There is hardly valid evidence, but only a priori 
assumption that any plays of Epicharmus were comedies of typeSy of 
manners, of private life, such as we find in the Hellenistic period. 

We must certainly beware of ascribing to Epicharmus any strict 
uniformity in the content and form of his dramatic poems ;* the 
general word "comedy" is improperly applied to them; some of 
them may have been mimes. Among these mimes probably belong 
the "debates," Fa ical QiXaaaa and Abyos xai Aoyipa; these titles do 
not suggest anything more than a dramatized debate constituting 
the whole of a dramatic poem. We have no reason to suppose that 
the two debates were smaller parts of a larger drama and corresponded 
to the agones of Aristophanic comedy; such debates, however, might 
easily become parts of a larger whole, and one may properly find 
analogues, not in the agones of Aristophanic comedy, but in the 

1 For the evidence and discussion, cf. E&ibel 76; Schneidewin, Coniect, crit., 
120 ff.; Rankin. Tke R6le of the Mageiroi, etc., 13 ff.; Robert. Die Maaken d, 
netier. aU. Komddie, 12 ff.. 71 ff. The comic effects secured by Cratinus in hia 
Odusees may be due to a fusion of the maoeiroM and of the epic Cyclops (cf . Tanner, 
Trans. Amer. Phil, Assoc,, XLVI [19151. 176). 

* Modem scholars usually find the background of the professional tjrpes of Hellen- 
istic comedy in corresponding figures in the episodic scenes of Aristophanic comedy. 
So far as professional rdles in later comedy are often inorganic, there is some analogy, 
but as regards the particular professional types employed, the cook, physician, and 
parasite of Doric farce and Epicharmus offer a more precise background than anything 
in Aristophanes. The i>assage of Athenaeus (65da) which seems to refer to Megarian 
farce the mask of the cook also mentions a mask of a Btpdrttw. The slave is too general 
a rAle to be used for discriminating varieties of comedy, though the Phluax-vases mso^ 
provide evidence for Doric farce (von Salis, op. cii., 23 ff.). It is the slave who 
makes comedy out of tragedy according to the prologue of the Amphitruo; it is interest- 
ing to find him emerging into the foreground in the later plays of Aristophanes; on 
his rdle in Old comedy- cf. ZuretU, Riv, dt filoL, XXXI (1903). 46 ff. 

* Cf . Thiele, op. eit., 418, who argues more from tiUes than I should venture to do. 
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discussion between the two hbyoi in the CUmds and in a faded form 
in the implied opposition of Wealth and Poverty in the agon of the 
Plutus (487 ff.)*^ Among these debates of Epicharmus there is no 
valid reason for including the 'EXttIs ^ IlXouros; neither the title nor 
the fragments indicate the nature of the piece; from it are quoted 
the only fragments that may bear upon professional rdles in Epichar- 
mus. These two fragments (34, 35) are spoken by a character whom 
Athenaeus (2356) describes in the words : " Carystus the Pergamene, in 
his work Uepl SiSaaKaKuiVf says that the parasite, as we now call him, 
was firsfc invented by Alexis, forgetting that Epicharmus introduced 
him in his 'EXirls fl IlXoOros." Accepting the correction, we note 
again the post hoc in the combination of Epicharmus and Alexis 
corresponding to the quotation of Alexis in Athenaeus 621d to illus- 
trate what the foreign physician in Doric farce might say.* In the 
second place we must obseiVe that Athenaeus' statement implies 
that Epicharmus did not call the character a parasite ,** nor have we 
evidence that the parasite, under that name, existed in contemporary 
society. Thirdly, as regards technique, we should not overlook the 
fact that Athenaeus distinctly says that the character in speaking 
these verses was answering inquiries — ^that is, the speech was not 
in the form of monologue as corresponding speeches of parasites in 
Hellenistic comedy are likely to be; nor can we determine the 

> Cf . the same opposition in Pherecrates' Peraai, The debates in Epichannus 
seem to me to be peculiarly rhetorical, as we might expect them to be in the home 
of rhetoric. The figures in the debate are abstract. The immediate issues and 
connections are to be found in the pastoral debate, in Callimachus' poem on the 
contest between the olive and the laurel, in the Mortis et VUtxe Indicium and 
Cocus et Pistor. The vigorous action and the live questions involved in Aristophanio 
agones might have developed, under the special conditions of Athenian life in the fifth 
century, from the placid debates of Epicharmus, but I should more easily admit 
a common origin of the two things than a development directly from mere debate 
into agon; such a conmion source might perhaps be found in the religious practices 
discussed by Usener, Archiv f. ReHgionstpiea., VII (1904), 297 ff., 313. Conceiv- 
ably, Luxuria and Inopia in the prologue of Plautus' Trinummus are a much faded 
relic of the debate in Epicharmus, and abstractions like Agnoia and AtueUium in the 
prologues of New comedy may weakly reflect the interest of Epicharmus in allegorical 
figures instead of being merely casual variations of the usual divimty-prologiu, Sieck- 
mann's extravagant theory of the debate in Epicharmus (de com. AU, primordiis, 
Gdttingen, 1906) is exploded by SOss, BPW (1907), 1377. 

s On the general connection between Alexis and Epicharmus cf. Kaibel in PWRB, 
I, 1470. 

* But cf. Giese, de panuiti persona (Berlin, 1908), 5, n. 1. 
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organic relation of the speaker to the rest ci the action. But with 
all these reservations the fragments which Athenaeus quoteSi and 
especially frag. 35, put in the mouth of the speaker many of the 
stock themes of the later parasite, as iKkifToSf YcXomranoi^, «6Xa{, and 
poverty-fltricken, returning after the banquet besotted and unat- 
tended, mauled by the police, to his rough shake-down.^ If the 
character in Epicharmus pla3red only such a r61e as the parasitic 
slaves of Demos in Aristophanes' KnighiSf or the parasites of Eupolis' 
Kolakea, or of Aristophanes' TageniHai he loses much of his sig- 
nificance for our present purpose, but in view of Aristotle's state- 
ment we are justified in pointing out the possible import of the two 
fragments. 

The evidence of a comedy of manners in SicQy is not increased by 
consideration of the extant titles of Epicharmus' plays. One may 
often identify mytholc^cal comedy and the debate in Epicharmus 
by the title, but a supposition that the Agro^nas or the Megaru^ is 
necessarily a comedy of private life can never with our present 
material be more than idle hsrpothesis. A vague argument from 
probability may be easily constructed by anybody who notes the 
obvious portrayal of private life in contemporary mimes of Sophron, 
or who cares to stress the scenes from private life often recognisable 
in the Phluax-vases of Southern Italy, assuming that these reflect a 
form of Doric farce which Epicharmus himself elaborated,** and one 
may fairly observe that the Atellan play in Italy, with its obvious 
points of contact with Hellenistic comedy, is supposed by many 
modem scholars to have developed from the same elements of Doric 
farce which were incorporated in the Phluakes and embellished by 

^ For parallel themes in HeUenistic comedy, cf. Giese, op. eif., 8, nn. 1, 2. That 
Crates frag. 3 was spoken by a parasite is merely an interesting guess, partioulariy 
interesting because the fragment is from the Oeitonest in which (cf . below p. 420) Cimtes, 
after Epicharmus, exhibited drunkards on the stage. There is some general resem- 
blance between Epich. frag. 35 and the epigram of Posidippus on the parasite which 
I have interpreted in CP, V (1910), 494 ff., so far as the difficulties of the homeward 
journey are concerned. For an extremely skeptical view of the evidence, of. Fraenkel, 
op. eit.t 78, n. 1. 

s Having no faith in titles as evidence, I refer to von Salis, op. eit., 51 ff. for a 
list of titles which Epicharmus has in common with poets of later comedy. 

*The contrary view that the vases, being from the third century, illuttrmte a 
drama influenced by Hellenistic comedy would vitiate such evidence. 
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Epicharmus.^ In general^ it would facilitate our understanding of 
Hellenistic comedy and its background if we were in a position to 
prove that back of I^ichannus and of the Atellan play and of the 
Phluakes lay mythological and biological mimes which the Sicilian 
poet had developed from isolated or loosely connected scenes into 
coherent plays of maimers and mythology, perhaps shorter in compass 
than the pla3rs of either Old or New comedy. But of the mime in 
any early period it is difficult to recover clear traces, least of all to 
discern what relation it bore to the comedy, whether Dorian or 
Attic, which so often shows traits in common with it. Personally 
I find it difficult to regard as purely casual and accidental the transi- 
tion which Athenaeus makes to his account of the beginnings of 
comedy, particularly of the mimic entertainments of the Spartan 
dikelisiea. The whole passage, it will be remembered, is imbedded 
in an account of musical entertainments. Before passing to the 
KCDfiucij xai5t& of the Spartan dikeUatf as described by Sosibius, 
Athenaeus, discussing the musical mime, quotes Aristoxenus for the 
assertion that r/fv likv IXo/xpSUu^ aefiuilv otaay Tapi, rifv rpayc^blav elvai, 
rfjv Sk fxayc^lav vapA. rfjv luafu^blap, and continues: toXX&jcis di ol 
^ay(p8ol Kol xcu/iucds inroOiaeis \afi6vTts \nroKp\Bri<xav icard riiv \iiav 
iy(ayilv koI diMeruf. Then briefly explaining the etymology of 
pMycfidla, he passes at once to the tuaymcii xatJtd of Sparta and ulti- 
mately to the heckling phallic chorus from which Aristotle derives 
Attic comedy. Magody is Ionic rather than Doric, but it is only a 
form of the pan-Hellenic mime and the rdles which the magodist 
assumed, inroKpivdfUPOs irork pkv ywatKas [kqI] /loixo^ ical iiacrfxnroin, 
TTork ik ivdpa jiedvovTa Kal ItI Kwyuov 7rapayip6^vov irpds rijv IptapAirriv 
bring us into the range of characters .and materials that would help 
much toward a reconstruction of the background of Hellenistic 
comedy, if we could once demonstrate that any of the plays of 
Epicharmus, contemporary of Sophron, were variously developed 
forms of the mime.^ But as it is, the titles of Epicharmus' plays 

1 Cf. Marx, PWRE, a. v. Atellana. 

* As Hiller has pointed out (Rh. Mtu,, XXX [1876], 72) one should not hastily 
infer from Aristoxenus that magody developed later than the comedy with which it 
has characters and themes in common. The post-Christian remains of mime are 
always open to the charge of being influenced by comedy, but they read like popular, 
unliterary productions. The certamen between sailors on river boats and sailors on 
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lend greater plausibility to a theory of the influence of mythological 
than of biological mime. 

With substantial evidence of a mythological comedy in Sicily and 
hardly more than vague surmisings of a comedy of manners we turn 
to Crates and Pherecrates. The scanty evidence of their dramatic 
work only negatively supports Aristotle's statement; the fragments 
are devoid of scurrilous attack; the titles are often non-conmiittal, 
but they certainly suggest no emphasis upon m3rthological subject- 
matter and only by the incautious may they be used to demonstrate 
a comedy of manners. But outside the unknown and unknowable 
of titles and fragments there Ues a tangible bit of evidence that seems 
to corroborate in a general way Aristotle's sharp discrimination of 
Crates' work from the less organic scurrilous comedy of the fifth 
century. In the notable document which Aristophanes gives us 
in the parabasis of the Knights, recounting the history of comedy 
down to his own day, the characterization of Crates, following the 
account of Magnes, with his interest in fantastic plays, and of 
Cratinus as the browbeater of contemporary wrongdoers, is highly 
significant in comparison with Aristotle's statement. Unfortunately 
Aristophanes' mysterious figurative language is as tantalizing as 
Aristotle's broad generaUzation; yet the two statements are, in a 
somewhat negative sense, harmonious. Crates, according to 
Aristophanes,^ served a lunch to the audience at slight expense; 
he fashioned the neatest conceits in the driest style.^ His reward 
was the wrath of the audience and hard knocks; yet he single-handed 
held his ground, sometimes failing, sometimes succeeding. Naturally 

ocean-faring vessels, the opposition of sober man and drunkard, in late mimes are in 
spirit and form, though not in time, near the debates of Epicharmus (of. the fifth 
edition of Crusius* Herondas 134-39). And the Charition (Crusius, ibid., 101 ff.) 
should be more significant to any student of Hellenistic comedy than Euripides' 
Iph. Taur. and Helena. 

1 otat ^ KpdTfji dpyiii ifiQp ^r^trxcro kcU a'Tv<f>€\lyfiovSj 
6t dr6 fffJUKpas dawdtn/js vfioii dpiffrl^v dxhrtiixtv^ 
dxb KpafxfiordTov arSfuiTos fidrrtav darewTdras irirolas' 
Xotros fjJrrot fi6pos dtn-^pKeij rori fUp iriirruw rori 8^ o^i [537-40]. 

* On the interpretation of dir6 Kpafifiordrov arS/jLaTos /Adrrufw I have no convictions, 
but whether the adjective is connected with Kpdfiprf, of a plain fare, or with Kpdfj^s, of 
a dry style, the phrase reinforces the meaning of dpurri^tap; for various views, compare, 
not only the commentators, but Wilamowitz, Antigonoa von Karystos, 96, and the 
recent suggestions dbcussed by Korte, Bura.-Jahresb., CLII (1911), 293. 
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the interpretation of the passage is much disputed. A possible clue 
to the main thought is contained in Aristophanes frag. 333,^ in which 
Crates is caricatured again for what we may suspect is an example 
of his "conceits" (cf. Crates frag. 29), and the adverb 6,Tr6v<as seems 
to be applied with a suggestion of the slight outlay of intellectual 
effort which, from Aristophanes' standpoint, was expended by Crates 
in his comedies. To this meager mental expenditure, I think, 
Aristophanes refers in the "lunch at small expense" in the Knights. 
But that Aristophanes has in mind a tamer non-scurrilous comedy 
which, as compared with the virulent abuse in Cratinus, seems to 
him a lunch at slight expense is by no means clear; he may be refer- 
ring only to such details of Crates' plays as he attacks in frag. 333, 
in which, apparently, a mere phrase or conceit of Crates is ironically 
handled in figurative language that is not unlike the figure employed 
in Knights 538.* The value, therefore, of the passage of the Knights 
lies, in my opinion, simply in the sharp differentiation of Crates 
from the other comic poets, not in the details of the description, 
which only by hasty and rash interpretation can be made to refer 
precisely to a nonnscurrilous comedy.' 

Outside of the Knights (and the scholia ad Zoc, to which I shall 
refer later) only a scrap or two of external evidence remains, and 
that, again, is tantalizing. A recently discovered commentary on 
Aristophanes (Papiri Greco-EgiziiyU. 9) contains the words: {irpSyros 
6)i A Kp(ir(i7)$ {t)laii{yay€v), then a gap, and icaTT/XlJcoi' in the next 
sentence. This may have ascribed to Crates the introduction of 
characters like the icaTn/Xt^es, and the general drift may have loosely 
corresponded to the assertion in an anonymous writer on comedy 

1 The text of the fragment (cf. Kaibers Athenaeus 117c) is unintelligible in part, 
though the general meaning is clear. Comedy is represented, ironically, as furnishing 
lijh^ fipHifM at the time of Crates; and the diet supplied by Comedy in his time is 
illustrated by rdpixos i\t^dmpovt the whimsical phrase of Crates. 

> The resemblance lies between the lunch in the KnighU and the /jJya ppQfM 
furnished by Comedy according to the ironic statement of the fragment. 

* I admit, of course, that with Aristotle's statement in mind one easily yields 
to the temptation of pressing the meaning of the passage of the Knighta, but in view 
of frag. 333 I think that it is in the interest of conservative interpretation to avoid 
such large inferences as Neil, ad loc., draws in saying that Crates represents '*a fore- 
shadowing of the New comedy" and that **dffruot would especially suit the Athenian 
Terence." 
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(Eaibel, 7/30), who says of Crates: mi rp&roi pMonmts h m y iy^g 
Topf/rfaymf. The same fact is reported in Atheoaeus (429a) , who in a 
trivial discussion of the use of drunkards in the dranuti after con- 
tending that Aeschylus, not Euripides, vpQroi .... wafiiiyayt n^ 
rQy iMBubvTiOP S^u^ ds rpa7Cii5lay, continues: iiyvoffyrl rt 61 X^yorrcf 
xpioTov "Erlxap/ioi^ hrl rijv (Ticifi^y irapa7a7€iy fiMomu^ ^ Ar K^nfra 
h FctTocri. Quite apart from the validity of such accounts of Ap^yMx^L^ 
the use of drunkards does not necessarily point to any specific type 
of comedy, but we may at least observe in Athenaeus the ipofi hoc 
that again binds Epicharmus and Crates; it is not, however, stated 
as a propter hoc.^ 

Passing to internal evidence, we find that neither the titles nor 
the fragments of Crates' and Pherecrates' plays have more than 
negative value. The statement of Suidas regarding Crates that 
there were two poets of the name attaches some doubt to the author- 
ship of the titles and fragments referred to him. Clearly, however, 
neither Aristophanes nor Aristotie was conscious of any ambiguity 
in referring to Crates. Of the Theaavroa and the PkQarguros, 
tities which seem to some indicative of a comedy of manners, we 
have no fragments. Meineke,* judging from the titles, immediately 
denies the authorship of Crates, and ascribes the plays to the period 
of Middle or New comedy, a rather singular procedure in view of 
Aristotle's statement. But only a hasty critic will argue much from 
such titles. Plays with the title ThesauroSf to be sure, were written 
by half a dozen Hellenistic poets, and Philemon's play of that name 
was the model of Plautus' Trinummus. Certainly Phtlarguros 
would be a fitting title for a character comedy such as suggested 
Plautus' Atdvlaria. But Crates' Thesauroa may in plot have more 
nearly resembled Aristophanes' PliUus (in this case, perhaps, of 
some interest as an example of the type of Middle comedy), and we 
cannot deny that ^tX&pTupos may mean "grafter" as well as "miser," 
and that the play was as likely to be a scurrilous satire as a character 
comedy.' These possibilities I mention simply to justify my refusal 

^ The evidence clearly does not warrant any suggestion of oonnaotion between 
the drunkards in Crates' plays and the kQ/jms fitMrrttv of M^iander. 

« FCG, I, 64. 

> The r61e played by Thesauros in Lucian's Timon (compared with Antiphanea' 
Titnon) strengthens the suggestion that Crates' The§auraB might have resembled tho 
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to argue from titles alone. Of mythological comedy, which is the 
most completely authenticated material of Epicharmus' plays, Crates 
has no clear trace save in the title Dionusoa. Little can safely be 
argued of the content of the plays from the fragments; the Theria 
presented a picture of Schlaraffenland in which the table set itself, 
wine poured itself, and the like. This may have been social satire 
rather than personal abuse; if so, one may well note that such a t3rpe 
of comedy might fall within the range of Aristotle's reference to 
generalized comedy. Such criticism of social conditions, as dis- 
tinguished from personal abuse, is more fully suggested by the titles 
of Pherecrates' plays; frag. 155 proves that this poet was not entirely 
averse to personal attack, but otherwise the fragments contain no 
personal criticism. Titles like A gnat, MetaUes, Krapataloi, Murme- 
kanthropoi, in combination with fragments and esctemal evidence, 
point to an interest in Utopian sociological comedy. ArUhrapher' 
akles, PseudheradeSf Cheiron might have been mythological. Tantal- 
izing possibilities of a comedy of manners are contained in three 
titles, 'EinXfiiTtuav fj GdXarra, KoriannOf Petale; for there is some reason 
to think that Korianno, and possibly Thalatta and Petale, were 
names of courtezans.^ 

Baffling as the search is for positive confirmation of the facts 
expressed in Aristotle's statement, I think that we may safely say 
that his characterization of Crates was part of a larger and consistent 
theory which found in Sicilian comedy, and in occasional imitations 
of it in Athens in the fifth century, a substantial foreshadowing of 
Hellenistic comedy. The scholia on the passage of the Knights 
already discussed are the usual mass of error, idle fancy, and possible 
fact. One of them, erroneously referring to Crates as a tragic poet, 

PluUu in a general way rather than any such play as Philemon wrote. On ^iKdfiyvpot 
in the sense of "grafter'* of. Platonius* account of comedy (Kaibel 3/8), where 
^i\dpyv/>oi is obviously covered by the xP^f'^'''*'^ ffvWiyov^iw ^ dduclat of Kaibel 5/49. 

1 The evidence in the case of Thalatta and Petale is hardly valid, that for Korianno 
is more substantial; cf. Meineke, FCO^ I, 82, 83, 86 n. 29. The bibulous women, 
the quarrel of father and son, both i>erhaps in love with the same courtesan, are 
suggestive details in the Korianno, That Anaxandrides (Suidas «.«.) was the first to 
introduce into comedy fpunas Kal TapSiptaw ^$opds is contradicted by what is reported 
of Aristophanes' Kokaloa and, in general, statements in which t^p^/tara are ascribed 
to Hellenistic comic poets only substantiate the frequent recurrence in their plays of 
certain characters and themes. On the Agrioi cf . Hoffmann, Ad antiq, com. htaioriam 
Mymbolae, Berlin, 1910. 
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ascribes to bim 6Xt76crTtxa ToviffiaTay and anotber begins a^iucpi, 

iroUi Tbese references to tbe smaller compass of Crates' 

productions may be idle inferences from the "luncb at small expense" 
in tbe text of Aristopbanes/ but a play witbout a cborus or witb a 
relatively inactive cborus would naturally be appreciably sborter 
tban tbe normal play of Aristopbanes. Tbe concluding sentence, 
bowever, of tbe second scbolium is wortby of more serious attention. 
It will be remembered that Aristopbanes in tbe text distinctly say^ 
that Crates endured the anger of the audience and rough knocks 
at the hands of tbe spectators, though tbe younger poet admits that 
occasional success in the dramatic competition rewarded Crates* 
eflforts. This second schoUum is suflSciently at variance witb Aris- 
tophanes' statement to warrant an inference that the scholiast has 
information other tban that furnished by Aristopbanes; tbe scbolium 
reads: (r/xtjcpd ^ot€t koL irepre rois iKpoaris, ypiifxav ifiia. Aris- 
tophanes has certainly not emphasized the entertainment furnished 
the audience by Crates. Now in a familiar passage of Aristotle's 
Ethics (1128a) tbe philosopher distinguishes buffoonery from true 
wit:* the buffoon aims only to excite laughter rather tban to say 
what is seemly and to avoid paining tbe object of his ridicule. Later 
Aristotle illustrates tbe difference by an appeal to the Old and tbe 
New comedies, meaning by the latter what we call the Middle 
comedy, and expresses the thought which underUes the ancient 
theory of comedy found in the late Greek documents sunmiarized 
above, viz. ; that Old comedy found rd ytkoiov in aurxpoXoyla, New 
(Middle) comedy in vwdvoia. He then raises the question how we 
are to define seemly jesting in these words: ir&repov ovv t6v €v 
CKoyirrovra bpurrlov rw \irftiv nij iLTpeirrj iXevOepU^y ?) t^ |i^ Xvmtv t6v 
i,Koix)VTa rj Kal Wpirfiv; ^ Kal t6 ye tolovtov iSpixTTOp; &XXo 7Ap 6}Ji(p 
|ii<rT)T6v T€ Kal ^8*. The sharp antithesis between t6 \virelv and rd 
TipT€LVj as coterminous with the differentiation between alaxpoXoyla 

1 The Liber Gloaaarum (Kaibel, 72/14) ascribes to the earliest writers of Old comedy 
plays not over 300 verses in length, a statement that is discredited by Kaibel, ** Die 
Prolegomena," 46, n. 1 and exploited by Sieckmann, op. dt., 24, as harmonizing with 
Birt's conjectural estimate of the length of Epicharmus* plays. 

•Cornford, The Origin of Attic Comedy, 218 n. 1, briefly notes the relation 
between the two passages (and Evanthius, quoted above), but Hendrickson, in dealing 
with Roman satire, had already made full use of the relevant material; cf. AJP, XY 
(1894), 1 ff ; XXI (1900), 121 ff ; especiaUy XV (1894), 25 and nn. 1, 2. 
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and {nrdpouLf and between Old and Middle comedy warrants us, 
I think, in suspecting that the scholiast on the Knights in his strange 
emphasis on h-epire and ijSia is dependent upon just such a differ- 
entiation of Old and Middle comedy as Aristotle makes, and by 
referring to Crates as interested primarily in t6 rifnreuf the scholiast 
may be echoing part of a fuller discussion of the matter by Aristotle 
in which not only was Middle comedy differentiated from the Old 
in the terms of the Ethics^ but Crates was represented as anticipating 
the Middle comedy in the terms of the Poetics. 

This theory seems to emerge in other ancient documents. An 
anonymous writer on comedy (Kaibel 7/28-8/35) agrees with 
Aristotle in ascribing nonnscurrilous comedy to Crates and adds 
Pherecrates to the list. In describing Crates he uses the phrase 
xAw yeSoios koL lXap6s ytvbiievw. The adjective Wapbs is in implied 
antithesis to abarripbs, TLKpbSf and the Uke, descriptive of the normal 
poets of Old comedy. This particular antithesis is prominent in the 
Latin documents, which, we have already remarked, offer a more 
reasonable statement of Greek theory than the Greek documents, 
when they come to differentiate the New comedy from the Old. 
So in the Liber Glossarum (Kaibel 72/15) the adjective lXap6s applied 
to Crates is recalled in the sentence: "postea autem omissa maledi- 
cendi libertate privatorum hominum vitam cum hilaritate imita- 
bantur, admonentes quid adpetendum quidve cavendum esset." 
And fiSia ypiufxav applied to Crates by the scholiast on the Knights 
is recalled when we observe the sharp antithesis between the bitter 
and the sweet of the Old and the New comedy, respectively, in such 
statements as Diomedes makes (Kaibel 58/165): "secunda aetate 
fuenmt Aristophanes, Eupolis et Cratinus, qui et principum vitia 
sectati acerbissimas comoedias composuerunt. tertia aetas fuit 
Menandri, Diphili et Philemonis, qui omnem acerbitatem comoediae 
mitigaverunt " And so Evanthius (Kaibel 64/70) distin- 
guishes New comedy as the type "quae .... minus am^ritudinis 
spectatoribus et eadem opera mvUum delectcUionis afferret." 
Through all such commentary runs the Aristotelian antithesis of 
Xviretv and ripirtiVj of (Tup6s) and i^56s as coterminous with the 
}sDiiopia and the xmbvoui of Old and Hellenistic comedy, and the 
characterization of Crates is an inherent part of this theory. 
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The theory as theory therefore can be substantially rehabilitated; 
the value which we attach to it wiQ accord with our estinuite of 
AiistoUe's worth as a literary critic. It win, however, still be inqxw- 
sible to confirm either the facts or the theory from the material 
evidence supplied by our extant remains of Sicilian comedy and of 
Crates. From this evidence the only conservative inference, if we 
attach any value to Aristotle's statem^it, may be best expressed 
in Wilamowitz' discreet comment:^ ''Um die EntwicUung des 
Aristophanes und der Komddie tiberhaupt su beurteilen, mOssteii 
wir eine mythologische Travestie und ein StQck des Fherekrates, wie 
die Korianno, kennen: so ist es bitter, aber unvermeidlich, dass wir 
resignieren.'' This passive state of resignation, however, may well 
become one of positive opposition if modem students of Roman 
comedy, minimizing this tantaliiring evidence of a generalised 
comedy developing under Sicilian influence in the hands of Crates 
and Pherecrates in the fifth century, proceed to construct a theory 
in which Hellenistic comedy appears largely as an issue from Euri- 
pidean tragedy.' For weak as the links may be that connect Eschar* 
mus. Crates, and Pherecrates with Hellenistic comedy, thqr are at 

t aiUfb. d. btriUi. Ahad. (1911), 486. 

' Veiy reluctantly, in the paces above, I have briefly rfwimed the evidenee <if 
andent theory, without expecting to add much to the disouarion. The proper appre- 
ciation, however, of the Euripidean theory seemed to me impossible without once more 
surveying, I hope conservatively, the opposing view of ancient critics and distinguish- 
ing two versions of ancient dogma. The emphasis upon political conditions in one 
version may be old, as a comparison of Platonius (Kaibel 3/9 tt,) with Ps. Xenoph. 
de rep. Ath. II. 18 suggests; and the aesthetic version does not necessarily exclude 
the main elements of the political theory. Yet my main interest is not in any precise 
determination of sources, but in sketching the outlines of an Aristotelian theory in 
which Old and Middle comedy are sharply differentiated, with proper provision for 
f oreshadowings of the Middle comedy even in the fifth century, and these foreshadow- 
ings not primarily in the aggressive triad, Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes. Very 
likely, if we had all the material of comedy before us, we might not accept this Aris- 
totelian theory, for modem procedure, in explaining the development of literary types, 
is more exact than ancient theory; but it is none the less important to note that, with 
the exception of a single document to be discussed later, ancient theory that is sub- 
stantially due to Aristotle has found no place for Euripides in accounting for the 
development of comedy down to at least the middle of the fourth century. 

In a brief survey, written simply as preliminary to a discussion of the Euripidean 
theory, a full bibliography of the treatment by modem scholars of Sidlian-Attic comedy 
is out of place. A detailed examination of the question may be expected in a Princeton 
dissertation, as yet unpublished, entitled The Traneiiian from Old to Middle Comedy, 
Older handbooks of Greek literature, as, for example, Bergk-Peppmueller, followed 
Aristotle's clue, often exaggerating the value of the evidence. Wdoker in his study 
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least sufficient to induce a sober conservative attitude toward any 
exclusive emphasis upon Euripidean tragedy, or upon a combination 
of scurrilous comedy and Euripidean tragedy, as the dominant force 
in the generation of later comedy. The vogue of the modem theory, 
however, requires a serious consideration of the bases upon which it 
rests. 

Uniyxbsitt of Chicago 

[To be candttdedl 

of Epicharmufl in Kleine Schri/ten did not hesitate to emphasiie the value of Sioilian- 
Attic comedy. Hasper devoted a loosely written programme (De Cratete et Pherecrate 
no9, com, praecureoribua [Leipsig, 1877]) to the subject. Zielinski, Die Gliederung 
d, altaU. Kornddie, 242, endeavored to discriminate a Dorian, mythological, ethico- 
social, from an Ionic, political-personal, or elfish, comedy. Stiss, in his dissertation 
De per9onarum ant. com. AU. usu aique origine (Bonn, 1905), saw the significance of 
Crates and Pherecrates, but in Rh. Mua., LXV (1910), 441 ff. emphasised the value of 
Aristophanes as foreshadowing Hellenistic comedy. The most recent statements of 
the case by K5rte represent the germs of mythological and realistic comedy as existing 
in Sicilian comedy; he appreciates the importance of Crates and Pherecrates; nor 
does he fail to emphasise the influence of Euripides though regarding it as setting in 
late and gradually increasing; cf. Hermes, XXXIX (1904), 486, 490; Bure.-Jah- 
reeh., CLII (1911), 233. 244. 258; and his popular essay Die griech. KomOdie (1914), 
pp. 24 ff. , 68 ff . The effect of Leo's studies in Roman comedy is apparent in most of the 
recent handbooks of Greek literature, as in Christ-Schmid I*, 400, in which the influence 
of the Sicilian comedy of types on Old comedy, particularly on Crates, and then upon 
Middle and New comedy, it is remarked, "kann luversichtlich angenommen werden," 
and "the same influence is probably effective upon the Atellan play"; the force of 
"suversichtlich" can be estimated by the full statement of Euripidean influence in 
the same handbook, II/l*. 26 ff. 



LAND RECLAMATION IN THE FAYUM UNDER PTOLE- 
MIES PHILADELPHUS AND EUERGETES I 

Bt W. L. Wbstebiiann 

CHRONOLOGY 

The ancient irrigation system of the Nile Valley which Ptolemy 
Soter found in operation when he took control of Egypt had been 
developed by a gradual process of evolution which had already 
covered a period of more than three thousand years before Alexander 
entered the country. No data remain to us from the Pharaonic 
period which can give us an insight into the details of canal and 
embankment construction. Fortune has been kinder to us in the 
Ptolemaic period. In 188^90 Mr. Flinders Petrie made an impor- 
tant discovery of paper coffins at Tell-Gurob, a mound lying south 
and west of the Bahr-Yusuf (Canal of Joseph) in the an^e where it 
turns sharply northwestward to enter the Fayum. These coffins 
were found to be manufactured of old papyri glued together. The 
difficulty encountered in detaching the separate papyri explains the 
shattered condition of this group of documents, which was published 
as the famous Petrie Papyri} For our present purpose the important 
documents are a series of letters from the official correspondence of 
Cleon and his successor Theodorus, engineers in charge of state 
building projects, including irrigation, in the Fayum.* The private 
letters which passed between Cleon and various members of his 
family are among the most appealing documents which have come 
down to us from antiquity.' No one endowed with an imagination 
and a kindly heart could read the intimate letters of this family 

» Flindert Petrie Papyri. Vols. I and II edited by J. P. MaliaflFy; Vol. HI, by 
J. P. Mahafty and J. G. Smyl>'- Ro>'al Irish Academy, Cozmingham Memoirs VIII 
(1891). IX (1S93). XI (1905). Dublin. 

« P. Pet. II. III. 

* The pri\'ate letters will be found in best form in S. Witkowsld. Bpiahdae PrwUae 
Omecae, 2d ed. ^Leipaig. 1911). The career of Cleon has been sketched sym- 
pathetically by Wilamowiti. Reden xsnd VortrUge (Berlin. 1902). pp. 24^-53. A. 
Bouch^Leclercq has reconstructed the whole career of Cleon in an attractive article, 
••Lln«4nieur Cleon.* Revue de* etude* ffrtcquee, XXI (190S). 121-^52. 

[CU48SICAL Philology XII. October, 1917] 426 
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without a feeling of deep S3mapathy for Cleon in the hour of his 
disgrace and retirement from his high position. Unfortunately the 
private letters do not concern us here, excepting as we may trace 
in them the outlines of the public career of Cleon. 

The oflScial activity of Cleon as engineer (6,pxi'riiCT0)v) in the 
Arsinoite Nome (the Fayum) may be traced, in the correspondence 
saved to us, from the twenty-seventh year to the thirty-third year of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 258-252 b.c.^ 

The date of the appointment of Theodorus as successor to Cleon 
is uncertain, although we have an official announcement (date lost) 
addressed to the oeconomi, nomarchs, royal scribes of the nomes, 
police officials, comarchs, and village scribes, of the advancement of 
Theodorus (P. Pet. II, 42 (a), p. 138) from the position of sub- 
engineer (uTapxtr&TWj/) to that of full guardianship of the dykes and 
the control of the irrigation waters. In the year 30 of Philadelphus, 
255 B.C., Petechonsis was xnrapxiriKTOiv. Presumably, then, Theod- 
orus came into that position after the year 255. He appears for the 
first time as architedon in the year 2 of Euergetes, 245 B.C.,* is holding 
that office in the years 241 and 240 B.C.,' and appears for the last 
time as architedon, so far as the papyri show, in the year 10, or 237 
B.C.* The extant papyri falling later than 237 B.C. do not mention 
the dpx^^^crojj' or the inrapx^rbcrtav. This may, of course, be chance, 
and the office may have continued for a long time. But the proba- 
bilities are that it ceased to exist thereafter, because the work was 
completed.* The official activity of Cleon and Theodorus was 

^ The memorial addressed by Cleon to Diotimus, P. Pet. II, 13, (17), p. 42, 
mentions official activities of the year 27 of Philadelphus. I agree with Wilamowits, 
Redmh und VortHXoe^ p. 249, note 3, as against Wiloken, in identifying this Cleon with 
the engineer of the entire correspondence. P. Pet. II, 13, (11), p. 39, is of the twenty- 
eighth year. In P. Pet. Ill, 42, F a, the date must be restored [X]7, the thirty-third 
year, and in it Cleon still has the official title dpxiTiKTvw, In the unsettled condition 
of the dating of regnal years in the third century b.c. I am arbitrarily accepting the 
later date of the two possibilities offered by Grenfell and Hunt in their table in P. Hib. 
Appendix III. 

« P. Pet. Ill, 43, (2), p. 119. 

» P. Pet. II, 9, (2), (3), (4), pp. 22. 23. and 24. 

« P. Pet. II, 15, (2), p. 52. For the date, c^f t6 iL, see P. Pet. Ill, 42, (7), p. 131. 
As a result of the dating tit rd tL the dioecetes Eutyches in H. Maspero's list, in Let 
Financea d'EgypU sous le$ Laoidea, p. 245, is to be definitely placed in the srear 10 of 
Ptolemy III, or 237 b.c. 

* Ulrich Wilcken, QrundMUga und Chrutomathie der Papifruakunde, I, 1, p. 332. 
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apparently confined to the Fayum. We have, as yet, no infonnation 
about any architectan attached to any other nome than the Arsinoite, 
nor have we any knowledge of any other original reclamation project 
from any other nome or period, on any similar scale.^ 

The results of the reclamation work accomplished under Cleon 
and Theodorus are still discernible to the eyes of the archaeologists 
who have worked in the Fayum.* For no remains or articles have 
been found on the third, or next to the lowest, plateau of the Fayxim 
and none on the lower half of the second plateau, which antedate the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus. In other words, these portions of 
the Fayum had no villages upon them before Philadelphus' time, but 
were still under water. Geographic and archaeological evidence, 
therefore, prove that these plateaus were laid bare in the third 
century B.C. The Peirie Papyri have given us the names of the two 
engineers who directed the important project, with some details 
as to the methods of work employed in carrying it out. 

Table I may help to visualize our present knowledge of the 
chronology of the work as shown in the names of the officials in 
charge as engineers and sub-engineers. Wherever the official title 
appears along with the name in the correspondence of any year, that 
fact is indicated in the table. 

TABLE I 



Year 


Engineer 


Sub-Engineer 


B.C. 

268 


Cleon 

Cleon 

Cleon 

Cleon. title •ipx^^'*^***' given 

Cleon 

Cleon 

Cleon. title apx^rtmrmw given 

Theodorus 

Theodorus. title «px»'^«^^»' given 

Theodorus 

Theodorus, title ipx*"*^^*' given 

Theodorus* 

Theodorus. title ipx*'^*^***' given 




257 




256 




255 


Pf»t4^*honslff, title i«*px»r«Vr»ir givnk 


254 




253 




252 




251 ^ date in- 
247 dennlte 
245 


' 


Theodorus. title vvo^x*^*'*^*' given 


241 




240 




239 




237 









* In this year Theodorus combined in his person the office of mpxirimrmv and ouc»r«^«c. 
—P. Pet, II. 9, (5). p. 24. 



* The project described in P. Lille. 1, is for the recovery of waste lands fonn«iy 
under cultivation, but now unproductive. 

• Grenfell. Hunt. Hogarth. Fayum Totcru and Their Papyri (P. Fay.) (London, 
1900). pp. 2, 14. 15. 
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The work of reclamation in the Fayum certainly, therefore, ex- 
tended over a period of twenty-one years, 258--237 B.C. Witkowski* 
seems to put the beginning of the task about 260 B.C. Bouch^ 
Leclercq ascribes the whole reclamation scheme to Ptolemy Soter 
and indicates a much earlier date in the reign of Philadelphus^ for 
the actual beginning of operations. I have little hesitation in agree- 
ing with the latter and find several reasons for suggesting 270 B.C. 
as the latest date which can be considered. In the year 255 B.C. 
a "Canal of Cleon," named after the engineer, is nearing completion.* 
One must presuppose that several seasons' work had already been 
done upon this canal, which is a new one, and that the activities of 
Cleon had been so important in connection with it as to attract his 
sovereign's attention to the extent of naming the canal in honor of the 
chief engineer. This would carry the engineering work of Cleon 
earlier than 260 B.C. Secondly, P. Pet. II, 16, is undoubtedly a 
letter out of the correspondence of Cleon's family.* It mentions 
events which occurred in the years 265 and 264 and was evidently 
written in the period 263-260 B.C. Even that early Cleon is already 
close to the king. A more convincing consideration is this. The 
correspondence of the year 28, or 257 B.C.,* shows that a certain 
village in the reclaimed area, named Philoteris, had long since been 
established, and the land around it brought under cultivation. For 
even in that year the dykes. are distinguished as "new" and "old" 
dykes. Throughout the Cleon correspondence it is evident that the 
canals in the reclaimed area were already being used for purposes 
of irrigation in the years 258-252 B.C. As soon as the size of the 
lake had been diminished, the reclaimed land was settled with agri- 
cultural colonists and brought under cultivation as rapidly as the 
canals could be extended. As a result of this occupation and use, 
the further extension of canals and dykes must have progressed 
slowly. New construction and repairs were carried on usually during 

1 "Circa a. 260 magnam Moeridis lacus partem siocavit" — ^Witkowski, EpisL 
Privatae Graecae, 2d ed., p. 1. 

> In Revue dee Etudes grecgues, XXI, 122; cf. P. Fay., p. 15. 

> P. Pet. II, 6, p. 17: xal cvrreKiffai rb Xoirbp rijt KX^i>ot dubpvyos. 

* Witkowski, loc. cU., No. 4. 

• P. Pet. Ill, 37. This village has been identified by Grenfell and Hunt. P. Fay., 
p. 63, and located at the site of the modem village of Wadfa (see map at end of P. Fay.). 
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the months Epiph to Athyr, or July to November inclusive. For 
this was the flood period, and the labor of the farms would then be 
available for other than agricultural work. Furthermore, as several 
of the extant contracts for construction work clearly show, work 
upon dykes and canals in the remaining months of the year tended 
to impede the regular process of irrigating the land.^ These are the 
reasons which make it seem reasonable to stretch the period of this 
reclamation work backward from 237 to 270 B.C., or perhaps earlier. 
The work could not have been completed under Philadelphus, nor 
could it have been carried out speedily, as Grenfell assumed.' 

UNivKBsrrT OF Wisconsin 

1 P. Pet. II, 9, (4), p. 24: tfi/rrcXw^c* r6 fpyow fm m^ ^^rtpow hrl ro6 wort^fioB 
wpdy/aara li/uw rapixn^ Cf. P. Pet. Ill, 43, Col. II, p. 119, a oontraot for oonftniction 
work with the stipulation oMiw iwucti»\6orret fip4x9t» tH^v yiiw, 

« P. Fay., p. 16. 
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PROFESSOR REID ON CICERO 
ATT. xiii. 33. 1 and FAM. xvi. 23. 1 

The two passages are as follows: 

AH, xiii. 33. 1 (dated June 3, 45): ''0 neglegentiam iniram! Semelne 
putas mihi dixisse Balbum et Faberium professionem relatam ? Qui etiam 
eonim iussu miserim qui profiteretur; ita enim oportere dicebant. Pro- 
fessus est Philotimus libertus. Nosti credo librarium. Sed scribes et 
quidem confectum." 

Fam, xvi. 23. 1 (dated May 27, 44): "Tu vero confice professionem, si 
potes; etsi haec pecunia ex eo genere est ut professione non egeat. Verum 
tamen!" 

It is seldom that so much depends on interpretation. If the view I have 
taken is correct,^ that the professiones mentioned here are annual returns 
of property and are to be identified with the returns provided for in the lex 
Itdia municipalis,* we are well on the road to proving that Caesar introduced 
into Rome (and into the rest of Italy) the yearly property registration in 
vogue in Egypt, and, in fact, reorganized the Roman census. Professor 
Reid' thinks that my view is mistaken. He admits that the passages have 
the same context and relate to some legislation of Caesar, but maintains 
there are at least two more probable explanations. In the first he supposes 
a reference to the lex Itdia sumptuariaj which placed a tax on tombs equal 
to the amoimt of expense incurred above the legally permitted limit. As 
Cicero at this time was intent on a monument to his daughter, the profea- 
siones are best imderstood as declarations before an official respecting its 
cost. In fact, in the words, ''haec pecimia ex eo genere est ut professione 
non egeat," we have "the precise amoimt to be expended in excess of that 
fixed by the law." This hypothesis leaves several things unaccounted for, 
among them: (1) how this "precise amount" was arrived at when Cicero 
was imcertain what the expense would be, (2) the difficulty (implied in 

* The discussion has arisen from my article, *'The Professiones of the Heraclean 
Tablet," in the Journal of Roman Studies, V, 125-37. A fuller statement of certain 
points may be found in the writer's "Ciceronian and Heraclean Professiones,*' ClaaH^ 
eal Quarterly, October, 1917. 

*The text is conveniently consulted in Bruns' Pontes (7th ed.). pp. 102-^3. I 
assume for the moment its Caesarian authorship. If my contention is right, both this 
and the date are established beyond question. 

* "The So-called Lex lulia Munioipalis," Jour, Rom, Stud,, V, 207 £f. 
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the letter to Tiro) of filling out the return, (3) the requirement of two returns 
just a year apart, (4) the fact that the reports were made before anj 
expense had been incurred. But, aside from this, the hypothesis is dis- 
proved by the certainty that the monument was not a tomb, but a shrine, 
and as such exempt from the sumptuary law. (Even Caesar would hardly 
put a tax on temples!) It is true that from Tullia's death in February^ tiQ 
the following May, Cicero contemplated a tomb, which he then changed to a 
shrine. One reason for the change (which was coincident with his finding 
out about the law)' was to escape the legal penalty, the other the betto* to 
secure his daughter's apotheosis. The evidence for this is Cio^o's own 
statement. "I am determined," he says,* "to build a shrine and to avoid 
all likeness to a tomb, not so much on account of the penalty of the law as 
most effectively to accomplish AwoOmtk.** Professor Reid seeks to avoid 
this fatal objection by supposing that Cicero was mistaken about the law. 
Instead of being guided by the evidence in the case, Professor Reid would 
explain it away. 

Professor Rdd's alternative solution is to relate the passages to Cicero's 
supposed procedure under the debtors' act^ to bring about a settlement of 
his claim against Faberius, to whom he had lent a simi of money some 
months previous. Being in need of money for the shrine, he placed on 
public file a statement of the debt — ^the professio of June 3. This statement 
(by chance) came into the hands of Faberius, himself a public scriba^ who, 
seeing that it was his own debt, neglected to enter it on the records. He 
also deceived Balbus, whose stat^nent that it had been recorded is thus 
accounted for. A year later* Cicero, finding that his claim did not come within 
the law (his second legal blunder, by the way), wrote to Tiro* that "this 
particular sum did not require registration." And yet in the same breath 
he assent* to the registration. But this is not more strange than that Cic«t) 
in the original declaration should look for guidance in the procedure to his 
debtor. He was not, in fact, unacquainted with the provisions of the law. 
As early as July 46, in a letter to Paetus,* he makes them the basis of some 
elaborate irony, and on March 17, 45, he writes to Atticus" of settling his 
debt to Ovia by a transfer of land under the same act. 

It is an assumption (a \*ery nece:Esary one, indeed) of this hypothesis 
that Faberius was a ^riiw in the sense that he copied pubUc records or had 
char^ of such work. As we know, he was Caesar's secretary* and had but 
recently retumeii from this service in Spain** to assist Balbus in directing 

» Schnudt. Bri€fw(cMMi. p. 271. • Fam^ iri. 23. 1. 

« Att. xii- 35. 2. » Fam. ix. IS. 4. 

» Ats. xii. 36. 1. • Att. xiL 21. 3, 

* CATTi^^i by Caesar in 49, • Appi&zi. B.C. iiL 1. 5. 

» Mjo 27. 44. 

MCic. Att, xriiL 2S, 1; Schmidt ^F&beriiM.** in Cotmmtnktfiamm FUekeimniamat, 
^239. 
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affairs in Italy. He had a splendid house on the Aventine.^ That such a 
man should occupy himself with clerical labor is almost ludicrous. It is true 
Vitruvius speaks of him as "Faberius scriba,"* but Professor Reid overlooks 
the fact (as some lexicographers have done) that the word is also used of the 
secretary to a high official. Cicero refers to his own secretary during his 
governorship of Cilicia as acriha meus and to C. Septimius (who was charged 
by Vettius with having brought him a dagger from the consul Bibulus) as 
scribam Bibtdi.* This was undoubtedly the title of Caesar's secretary, so 
that there need be no further difficulty in identifying Vitruvius' scriha with 
Appian's 6 ypaf^wrw, 

A second assumption of Professor Reid's interpretation is that Faberius' 
debt was still unsettled on May 27, 44. Cicero does not state definitely 
when the settlement took place. It was probably, as Schmidt has shown/ 
in the week following May 30, 45. At all events the debt is not mentioned 
further, which is sufficient evidence that it did not drag on for a year longer, 
especially as Cicero continued to cherish his plan for the shrine,' and to be 
in need of money for this purpose. 

Notwithstanding his interest in Faberius, Professor Reid has apparently 
overlooked Cicero's letter of May 30.* Atticus had arranged a tentative 
settlement with Faberius which, however, was imsatisfactory in some par- 
ticulars. He then referred the matter to Cicero, who on May 30 wrote to 
express his approval of the arrangement, though the details were still to be 
settled. Four day^ later, on June 3 (on Professor Reid's theory), Cicero 
announces to Atticus that with the co-operation of Faberius and Balbus he 
had taken recourse to the law, implying that he had been so engaged for 
several days and that Atticus had thought him remiss. In the face of such 
contradiction and absurdity the collapse of the whole hypothesis is inevitable. 

As both of Professor Reid's interpretations seem untenable, I may 
indicate sunmiarily the grounds of my own position. The intervention of 
Balbus and Faberius in Alt, xiii. 33. 1 makes it certain that some recently 
passed law of Caesar's is in question. If we examine the professiones which 
Cicero was required to make out and file, we find they had the following 
external features: they were presented at Rome; they must be handed in 
by a fixed date (hence the anxiety of Atticus and of Cicero himself) ; they 
could be (and in this case were) made by proxy (by Philotimus in the first 
instance and by Tiro in the second) ; they were entered in the public records; 
they were periodical, that is to say, annual (the two returns being made 
just a year apart and under almost precisely similar circumstances). The 

> Vitruvius, vii. 9. 2. * Ibid, 

• Fam. V. 20. 1, 2. 3. 4, 6; AU. ii. 24. 2. Cf. Verr. i. 167; ii. 170; iii. 181. 
« Op. cit„ p. 236; Briefwechael, p. 297. 

• Cf. AU. zv. 15. 3 (dated June 5, 44). 

• AU. xiii. 3. 
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subject-matter of the professianea was property. This is revealed in Cicero's 
statement to Tiro: "haec pecunia ex eo genere est ut professione non egeat," 
in yv^eh pecunia is the regular word for property, especially in its relation 
to the census.^ What, now, was the purpose of the returns? Being made 
annually and relating to property, they weni evidently required by the 
government for the sake of the information they contained. In other words, 
they were census returns to be used as the basis of administration. The 
significance of this is that similar professiones are provided for in Caesar's 
Mimicipal Law. If, then, Cicero is referring in the two letters to some 
legislation of Caesar, it must be to this. Unless we are willing (as some 
critics seem to be) to substitute mere possibihties for known and admitted 
facts, no other conclusion is possible. With this connection firmly estab- 
lished, it is possible to proceed to some interesting and valuable conclusions^ 
among them, the hitherto unrecognized fact that Caesar completely reorgan- 
ized the Roman census. 

Jeffkbson Elmorb 
Stanford Univsbsitt 



HORACE. SERMONES ii. 1. 34^39 

Sequor hunc, Lucanus an Apulus anoeps, 
nam Venusinus arat finem sub utrumque colonus, 
missus ad hoc, pulsis, vetus est ut f ama, Sabellis, 
quo ne per vacuum Romano incurreret hostis, 
sive quod Apula gens seu quod Lucania bdlum 
incuteret violenta. 

The general sense of this passage is clear enough ; the particular purpose 
Horace had in mind in writing this apparent digression (note the resump- 
tive sed in 39) has been admirably stated by Wickham. But editors have 
long felt difficulty over one detail, quo ne (37). It will suffice to cite the 
unsatisfactory notes of two of the most recent editors of the Sermones. In 
1909 Professor Morris wrote on quo ne only the following words: *^ for ut ne 
or ul eo ne; but this use of quo is without a parallel." In 1910 Heinze, in 
Kiessling, Q. Horatius Flaccus Saliren^^ printed this note: "gtio ne singular 
fiir ut 60 ne, idem eo im Sinne ea re das voraufgegangene missus ad hoc wieder 
aufnimmt: ^damit auf diese Weise nicht '" 

For a very much better discussion of the passage we may turn to the 
note in Arthur Palmer's edition of the Satires. Professor Palmer also sug- 
gested a perfectly simple explanation of the passage, though he did not, in 
my judgment, make as good a defense of his suggestion as it is easily possible 

* Cf. Cic. Leo. iii. 3. 7; Livy xxix. 37. 7; Lex Iidia municipalis v. 147; Greenidge, 
Roman Public Life, p. 222. 
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to make. He regarded quo as the relative pronoun, with its antecedent in 
Venu8inti8 .... colantia (35) , and he construed it as ablative of separation 
with vacuum^ though he translated rather carelessly by ''through a space 
unguarded by him." I have never been able to see why so simple an 
explanation has been persistently neglected, and why in its stead competent 
scholars have preferred to foist upon Horace a combination which they 
admit to be without a- parallel. If one looks at the passage carefully, he 
sees that in 37, even if he accepts the view of Heinze and Morris, he must 
supply with ffocuumf as its necessary complement, some word in the ablative 
suggesting persons and equivalent logically to defensorihus. Since this is 
inevitable, why not find that complement in quo, and thus at the same time 
find an easy explanation of that word, in logic and in syntax both? For 
all this one finds a perfect parallel in Horace himself: 

si cui praeterea validus male filius in re 
praeclara sublatus aletur, ne manif estum 
caelibis obsequium nudet te, leniter in spem 
adrepe officiosus, ut et scribare secundus 
heree, et, si quis casus puerum egerit Oreo, 
in vacuimi venias [Serm. ii. 5. 45-50] 

How can one interpret at all here \mless he supplies eo^filio with vacuum f 
If he does that, he has a perfect parallel to Serm, ii. 1. 37, quo ne, as interpreted 
above. 

This parallel Professor Palmer did not cite. He referred only to Ovid 
Met. 7. 653, vacuoa cuUoribus agros. But there are many parallels, in fact, 
for vacuus construed with an ablative word dependent on it which suggests 
a person or persons. Compare e.g., Caesar, B.O. vii. 45. 7: "Vacua castra 
hostium Caesar conspicatus" (the departure of the enemy had been stated 
in 5); Aen. vi. 269: ''perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna"; Aen. ii. 
528 and vii. 379: vacua atria; Aen, ii. 761: porticibus vacuis; Juvenal iii. 
2-3: "laudo tamen, vacuis quod sedem figere Cumis destinet atque unum 
civem donare Sibyllae"; Horace Epp. i. 7. 45: vacuum Tifttir, and i. 7. 
49-51: "conspexit .... adrasum quendam vacua tonsoris in umbra 
cultello proprios purgantem leniter ungues" (see Morris's notes ad loc,). 
In all these passages and in others it is the absence of human beings that 
vacuus connotes. 

Finally, to make entirely clear the interpretation supported above, I add 
a rendering of ii. 1. 38-39: ''sent out, after the expulsion of the Sabines, so 
story says, for this very purpose, that the foe might not make raids on the 
Romans across land empty of him." An affirmative rendering would be at 
once less awkward and clearer: " that he might fill up the land and so keep 
the foe from making raids across it on the Romans." 

Charles Knapp 
Columbia UNnrsBsirr 
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NOTE ON PLATO REPUBUC 368A 

The playful address 2» vmScs ^xco^ov rov dlrSpos has been the subject oC 
many discussions which are summed up in Adam's article in Classical Review^ 
X, 237 and in his note ad he. Following Stallbaum and others he takes 
"that man" to be Thrasymachus, whose doctrine Glaucon and Adeimantus 
are restating. So in Phildms 36D Protarchus is facetiously saluted & n? 
'fccmiv riv^poi because he has inherited or taken over the argument of 
Philebus, or as Bury suggests because he was a disciple of Gorgias. But 
whatever the jocose application in the Philebus, Badham is ri^t in saying 
that ''the word cicciros is often substituted for the proper name in speaking 
of an absent, or deceased person with respect." The entire context in the 
RepMie shows that this honorific suggestion predominates here. Adam's 
fancy that 'Apccrr«F09 in the verses is a pun on apcoros, that is, "his excel- 
lency" Thrasymachus, is wholly out of keeping with the tone and feeling 
of the passage that celebrates the prowess of Plato's family in war. 

A parallel, not, to my knowledge, hitherto cited in this connection, may 
explain Plato's predilection for the phrase. In lamblichus VU, Pjfihag. 88 
we read d^oi $^ inarm ixuwov mv dyipdc- wpoaayopcvovax yap ovrw ror Uv&or 
yopaw jou ov mXowny ovo/ian, and again in 255 hn /juh yap r^ fnySov. rww 
Ilv^yopcioiv OMOfu^oy Jlv&ayopay, dXXa {wvra /ao^, ororc Powkoarro &fXiMm«, 
kblXmu^ avroK door, iwa. Sc crcXgi y ryr c y, ixeanw ror flErSpa, KoOoMtp ^0|a|po( 
dbro^atm ror l^v/ioiov vwtp *0&xrcrew$ /juqmi/ianwj 

ror fU¥ f)fwr, m (uwt, ical ov npcorr' orofuifcir || alScofuu- w€fn yap pJ l^iXa 
fODu hcj^tro Aii|r* 

If this represents a genuine Pythagorean tradition Plato's plaj'ful adoption of 
the expression is explained. In cjcuvor tow ^oXjjv (Aristophanes Clouds 186) 
the more colloquial term differs by the retention of the proper name. How 
natural the phrasing is in Greek appears from the tone of Pindar's fcdros 
cbr^p O. 6. 7, where the application is of course different but the honorific 
substitution for the proper name is analogous. Xoirov rtpi rov 'Ayiyoxov 
t^nftrw the painfully explicit scholiast comments. 

Paul Shoret 



GREEK PARALLELS FOR OPUS EST 

In his discu^ion of opus €^ and usus est with the ablative Bennett in 
his StpUax of Early Latin, Vol. II, "The Cases/' pp. 356 ff., properly rejects 
the theorj- of Reifferscheid* that in this expression tistis is a genitive. In his 
treatment of opus est, however, Bennett accepts the fantastic hj-pothesis of 
Reifferscheid that opus is a genitive meaning **of ser>-ice." As the strongest 

t ItuUx Leetionum, BresUu, WinterBemester, 1877. 
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evidence in favor of such a view he cites Cato (Frg, p. 79, 7 (Jord.J): 
''Emas non quod opus est, sed quod necesse est; quod non opus est, asse 
carum est (cf. Cic. de Off, iii. 32, 115, and Livy, xliii. 19. 4). If the theory 
of the genitive origin of opus est be true, is it not strange that in the foregoing 
quoted sentence Cato balances opus est, not by necessits est or necessis est, 
forms that are sometimes defended as containing a word of genitive origin, 
but by necesse est, for which a genitive origin is never claimed ? 

The origin of the construction usus est with the ablative offers no real 
difficulties. The use of the ablative with usus est may owe its origin to the 
use of the ablative with utor. The development of a special meaning for usus 
est may have caused the Roman mind at an early date to analyze the ablative 
with usus est (ablatival) as being of a different nature from that used with 
utor, which was clearly instrumental. For instance, in Greek we have 
Xpoofjuu governing the instrumental dative; but in the expressions ov vov<av 
Kexp^ifj^Sa (Eur. Med. 334) and iv' ov XP^^ trcur/uiros iariy (Hom. Od. ix. 136, 
cf. Plato Legg, 8346) we find a genitive that has an ablative flavor. This 
distinction should be borne in mind as we pass to the consideration of 
opus est. 

That usus est may have exerted considerable influence in helping the 
development of opus est is not unlikely, but it can be shown from certain 
Greek parallels that such a development in the meaning of opus est was easily 
possible imassisted, by itself. In opposing the position of Schoell,^ who 
holds that the development of the ablative with opus est was due to analogy 
with usus est, Bennett 8a3rs: ''The weak point in Schoell's argument is his 
failure to explain how opus est (opus meaning 'work') could have acquired 
a meaning sufficiently similar to that of usus est to give opportunity for any 
such analogical process. Both Hoffmann and Schoeil feel compelled to 
apologize for their difficulty in finding any adequate rendering for opus est 
aliqua re which shall explain how its force developed." True, SchoeU did 
not cite any such parallel; for he (like Bennett himself, I fear) overlooked the 
significance of the Greek parallels cited by Hoffmann, Studien auf dem 
Gebiet der lot. Syntax (1884), where (p. 126 n. 3) he cites the Greek parallels 
Herod, i. 79, evpuTK€ wpijyfjuai ot cTvoi iXawuv a>s Bwouro raxyrra hn rag 'ioLfA.^ 
(cf. ibid, i. 207; iv. 11; vii. 12); also Herod, i. 17, As tc Ivihfnri /irj cTwu 
ifryov tJ arpariy. Hoffmann may not have chosen the most felicitous 
examples for proving the case, but his examples are sufficient to show that 
one's work (opus, tpyov, irpay/m) may be regarded as one's duty, obligation, 
need, "mussarbeit."* This opu^, ipyov, etc., may be defined by an infinitive 
clause, as in Herod, i. 79, cited above; or, a genitive (in Latin the ablative, 
though probably imder Greek influence the genitive occurs in Livy, Pro- 
pertius, Quintilian, and Apuleius) may be used to specify the instrument or the 

» ALL,, II, 207 flF. 

> See Walde« and Meringer in IF,, XVII. 127; XVIII, 208 f. 
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quality needed wherewith to carry out the work. The transition between 
the two meanings may well be seen in the two following examples: 

[Eur. Ale. 39.) 

"What .... then, la the work of arrows What need is there, then, 

of arrows " In Plato Re9p. 537d: loaJt ^vravAi 89 «oAX$s ^Aaic$c 

ipyo¥, & mSp€, "And therein verily there is need of great precaution, my 
friend." In the latter passage the translation "work" would no longer do 
justice to the meaning. Other instances of the genitive with ^ryw are 
Eur. Hipp. 911; Andram. 551; Soph. El. 1373; Her. i. 17 (see above); 
Arist. Pax, 1310; Plid. 1158; Plutarch, Papl. 13; (with wpSyfw) Plutarch, 
Pomp. 65. 

Andbew R. Amdbbson 
Univxbsitt or Utah 
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Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway on His Sixtieth 
Birthday. Edited by E. C. Quiggin. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1913. Pp. xxv+666. 25«. 

Like other books of its kind, this large volume of essays bids defiance to 
the reviewer whose space is limited. The imusual breadth of Professor 
Ridgeway's interests is strikingly shown, in humorous vein, by Mr. Godley's 
admirable heroic couplets, which open the voliune, and in earnest by the 
variety of subjects treated by the contributors to the work — colleagues, 
friends, and pupils of the distinguished scholar. The studies are arranged 
in three groups, twenty-five papers dealing with the classics and ancient 
archaeology, seven treating of mediaeval literature and history (including 
two Irish texts), and fifteen on anthropology and comparative religion. The 
interest of the Greek scholar will not be confined to the first division, for the 
second contains Mr. Wace's accoimt of ''A Byzantine Inscription from 
Okridha," and the third. Dr. Rendel Harris' "The Diosciui in Byzantium 
and the Neighborhood"; but there \a room here only for brief notices — 
enough, it is hoped, to guide the classical reader — of the papers in the first 
group. 

The first paper, Professor R. S. Conway's penetrating 'study of the 
structiure of Aeneid vi, is a valuable supplement to Norden's conmientary. 
In the second, "A New Clue to the Order of the Platonic Dialogues," Mr. 
J. I. Beare supposes "that Plato's dialogues contain marks of the steps by 
which their author gradually withdrew from the fallaciously simple Socratic 
doctrine (i.e., that Af}€Trj=iiri(rnifirf)f and made his way nearer and nearer to 
the conclusions which, taking full account of feeling, are found in the Republic 
and the Laws J* Upon this theory he arranges the dialogues (pp. 36-39), 
and in the remainder of the essay explains his reasons for the positions 
assigned. L. C. Purser follows with "Notes on Cicero ad Atticum xi," in 
which he discusses some twenty difi&cult passages. Father Browne's 
"Aristotle's Theory of Poetic Metre" involves a discussion of the meaning 
of rj rois fierpovi in the vexed passage at the beginning of the Poetics (1447 a 
29). He renders the words "metrical language of course," denying the 
disjimctive force to ^ here; but at the end of the paper he suggests three 
different methods of handling the phrase. 

439 
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In his paper "AIA AieON and lovem L^Mdem," Mr. £. Hanvoii 
questions the usual reading of Pc^jrbius iiL 25. 6, and holds that 2m AAbt or 
&a XBoi9 or &a XcBW ms the anthcM^s meaning; but in view of certain Latin 
evidence he does not venture to assert that Jupiter the Stone is "a god 
begotten fay a stone on a prqx»ition" (p. 98). A. S. F. Gow ("E^pis and 
Pandora in Hesiod's Warkt and Da^t") discusses tiie difficult D. 90-104 
and diowB reasons fcM* doubting Pandora's original connection with the jar- 
story. A. W. Gomme ("The Ancient Name of Gla") adds Phkgya and 
Gyrton to the list (tf possibilities. Bfr. J. T. Sheppard ("The PHrthemabn 
of Alkman'O offers a new version and suggests an ingenious intefpfetatkm 
of IL d&-101. 

Two companion studies in GredL rdigion are presented by Miss Harrison 
and \(r. F. M. OmfonL The first b stjded "Sc^ihodes' Ickneuiae, CoL iz. 
1-7, and the fymfLoow <tf KjrDene and tiie Satyrs." The author notes a 
connection between the lines cited and a dasB of vases representing the 
Anodos of an earth-goddess attended by le^Hng satyrs. KyUene she holds 
to be a local earth-goddess, the mound diown on the vase (within whidi the 
goddess rises) is wiginally a bee4iive treasury, and the 8yiii|iim — readers of 
Miss ELarrison will anticipate the conclusion! — is the summoning of a year- 
god. FcHtunately Miss Harrison does not ask us to believe that Sophodes 
was conscious ci these inner meanings. Mr. (Romford ("The iwoff)^ and 
the £3eusinian Mysteries"), fc^wing a suggestion of Warde Fowler about 
the Roman mtmdus, holds that the &Kupt^ of grain sent to Eleusis were not 
merdy thank-offerings, but seed com stcx^d up in underground granaries 
(oipoO for use in the next sowing. The mythical descent and return of Kore 
(the corn-maiden) refer to the depositing of seed grain in the house or treasury 
of Pluto and its later removal, not to the sowing and sprouting of grain in 
the earth. 

I have abandoned the order of the book to group togetho* here the papo^ 
of interest to the archaeologist, which occur for the mo6t part toward the 
middle of this division. G. F. Hill ('* Was It the Mint of Smyrna ? ") describes 
sixteen bronze coins and eight blanks of copper found near Smyrna, and infers 
from the circxmistances of the find that the place must have been the mint of 
Smyrna itself or of some nei^boring small town. Mr. R. M. Dawkins 
describes *' A Re-cut Gem from Melos/' (p. 167). a prehistoric steatite, origi- 
nally with some animal design, but later fashioned into a Christian amulet. 
P. X. Ure presents *\\n Elarly Black Figure Vase from Rhitsona in Boeotia" 
(p. 17S). Mr. E. M. W. Tillyard republishes and gi^'es the first satisfactory 
illustration (p. 186) of **.\n Attic Lekythos from Sicily/' with a quaint and 
interesting group of gods as fishermen — Poseidon, Hermes, and Heracles. 
Mr. Flinders Petrie ("Some Roj-al Signets") describes, among others, a 
bronze official ring of Ptolemy IV and a gold ring with the cartouche of 
Antoninus Pius (p. 193). O. L. Richmond, writing on "The Temples of 
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Divus Augustus and Apollo Palatinus upon Roman Coins/' contends that 
the temple of the latter, not the former, is shown on a certain bromse coin 
of Caligula (Cohen 9-11), and proposes a new theory as to the site of the 
Templum Novum Divi Auguati (sketch m&p, p. 212). Mr. R. C. Bosanquet 
C'Some Axes and a Spear/' p. 269) points out that a certain bronze ax found 
near Patras has an exact counterpart in one found in Campania, and calls 
attention to the evidence it furnishes of early intercourse between Greece 
and Italy. An iron spear-butt (aavpuynjp) said to be from the same neighbor- 
hood, he shows to be similar to certain bronze pieces foimd at Olympia and 
previously wrongly called spear-heads. 

Returning to the philological papers: D. S. Robertson ("The Authenti- 
city and Date of Lucian De SaUaiione") upholds the genuineness of the 
piece and assigns it to 162-65 a.d. Professor Mahafify ("The Arithmetical 
Figures Used by Greek Writers during the Classical Period") groups together 
a few passages in Herodotus (i. 72) and Thucydides (iii. 50, 68; iv. 116), 
where he holds that errors have arisen from misreading of "literary symbols" 
for numbers; these, rather than the lapidary figiures, he believes to have 
been used by writers of the classical period. Mr. A. B. Cook (" Nephelokok- 
kygia") suggests that the close of the Birda^ with its parody on the hieroB 
gamoa of Zeus and Hera, may have special reference to the Argive version 
of the story, connected with Moimt Kokkygion, where Zeus, in cuckoo form, 
was united to Hera. W. M. L. Hutchinson ("Two Notes on Nemean iii") 
interprets the "Asopian Water" of 11. 3-4 as referring to the bay between 
Salamis and Aegina, and reads o^ypav for dyopav, 1. 14. W. H. Duke contrib- 
utes a new edition and a valuable discussion of "The Fragments of Hera- 
cleides the Critic" (on the cities of Greece). 

Less directly related to the interests of Greek and Latin scholars are 
"Notes on Iranian Ethnography," by J. H. Moulton, whose recent death 
is deplored by all students of ancient religion and history: "A Bactrian 
Winged Lion," by Sir Hercules Read; and "An Early Dynastic Vase in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum," by F. W. Green. 

The American reader will be interested in the late R. Y. Tyrrell's clever 
version in Eupolideans of a passage in the Biglow Papers, It is to be 
regretted that the volume does not contain a bibliography of Professor 
Ridgeway's writings — ^for which we would gladly exchange the account of 
the dinner in his honor. 

The scholarly value of the papers is in general very high; they should 
be accessible to all classical investigators. The typography (by John Clay, 
at the University Press) is beyond praise; and the illustrations, a valuable 
feature of the volume, are all well executed. 

Campbell Bonneb 

UNiVERsrrT OF MicmoAN 
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Die griechische Komddie. Von Prof. Db. Alfred Korte. (Aus 
Natur iind Geisteswelt, 400. Bandchen.) Leipzig, Berlin: 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. 104. 

The New Greek Comedy, Kufu^dla N^a. By Ph. E. Legrand. Trans- 
lated by James Loeb, A.B., with an introduction by John 
Williams White, Ph.D., LL.D. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: Putnam, 1917. Pp. xix+647. 

In the compass of a hundred pages Korte attempts a *' popular" essay, 
of interest to scholars only so far as it reveals the general notions of a special- 
ist. The book presents orthodox belief in compact form. Within the limits 
of convention, however, Kdrte deviates slightly from the scheme of develop- 
ment followed in most contemporary handbooks. His accoimt of Sicilian 
comedy is not qualified by skepticism regarding the traditional record of 
Epicharmus' activity; and the emphasis which he puts upon Epicharmus, 
Crates, and Pherecrates as precursors of Hellenistic comedy marks a reac- 
tion from the tendencies of contemporary criticism to the views of earlier 
historians of comedy. But in thorough consonance with recent criticism 
he attaches great significance to the influence, at least in respect to form, of 
tragedy upon later comedy. The series for which the essay is planned pro- 
vides for a work on Roman comedy; Korte's account, therefore, of New 
Comedy rests on Menander, largely, without full consideration of the Greek 
material in the Latin plays; one misses, therefore, a comprehensive statement 
of the content and form of Hellenistic comedy such as Legrand has furnished. 

The merits of the French original have been discussed in these columns. 
Mr. Loeb's translation, which is happily free from any evidences of being a 
translation, omits many scholarly footnotes, but seldom cuts the main text; 
the analysis of act-division in Plautus and Terence is the only considerable 
omission that I have observed, although the French version has been reduced 
one-third in the process of translation. Legrand adapted the book to the 
needs of the new audience, a task which Mr. Loeb in his preface calls "imgra- 
cious "I A very valuable addition is the full index, prepared under the super- 
vision of Professor Capps. 

Although Legrand's book is unquestionably the best available descrip- 
tion of New Comedy, it is at times tedious reading, in its English form, for 
the general student of literature. It is often unnecessarily profuse in arra3dng 
examples of a given phase of comedy; the French author's style of exposition 
is sometimes clumsily mechanical; and in general a clear succinct statement 
of the essential features of content and form, described from the standpoint of 
a modern reader of ancient comedy, would serve much better the needs 
of the audience to whom Mr. Loeb addresses his translation. Decharme's 
essay on Euripides is more immediately satisfying. Readers of the Loeb 
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translations of classical authors will need stimulating studies of authors ^d 
of literary types to accompany their reading of the texts; without intending 
to be ungrateful for Mr. Loeb's excellent versions of both Decharme and 
Legrandy we should welcome independent studies of authors and types 
by English and American scholars; scholarship in this country and in Eng- 
land would profit if it were moved to prepare critical essays in which a sense 
of perspective and the graces of literary style are indispensable. 

Henry W. Prescott 
Untvebsitt of CmCAGO 



Latin Sentence Connection. By Clarence W. Mendell, Ph.D. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. x+214. $1 . 50 
net. 

In the preface Dr. Mendell describes his work as "an attempt to discover 
a more fundamental standpoint for the consideration of sentence relations, 
and to do away with the somewhat artificial distinction between co-ordinate 
and subordinate by means of a more thorough imderstanding of the nature 
and origin of each." His first step is an analysis of the psychological pro- 
cesses which underlie the formation of sentences and their connection with 
one another. Sentences, he concludes, are never isolated units; adjacent 
sentences are always related in thought. The mere fact of juxtaposition 
shows relation, but the quality of the relation must somehow be conveyed to 
the mind of the hearer or reader if language is to be an adequate means of 
expressing thought. This treatise is a study of the means used by Latin 
writers to define sentence relations. It is based on an examination of Tacitus, 
Cato, Sallust, and the younger Pliny entire, of 300 pages each of Cicero and 
Seneca, of three books of Caesar, three of Livy, four of Quintilian, and four 
lives of Suetonius, besides many examples drawn from casual reading. The 
wide range of the author's material adds greatly to the value of his con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Mendell's analysis discovers three main elements in the expression 
of thought-relations — ^repetition, change, and incompleteness. Of these, the 
first two can be used only in the second of two adjacent sentences, the third 
in either. Repetition, the simplest and most natural means of expressing 
sentence relation, is discussed first. It consists in "the repetition in the 
second sentence of any element of the first, the element repeated being the 
bond which imites the two and defines their relation." The repetition may 
be semantic or morphological or, as the author prefers to state it, there may 
be repetition of content or repetition of function. The former is a simple 
example of the working of the laws of associative thinking. An idea from 
one sentence becomes the starting-point of the next. The sentence relation 
defined by repetition of content is, in general terms, logical subsequence. 
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llieBeocmd sentence may mero^ add an item to the first; itmaybeezplanA- 
tory; or it may e a y r c ss the result of the first. The rdatkm is sometiinflB 
defined niore precisely by the use of a conjunction. £1^,9110, and olgiie appear 
in sentences of the first type; nam and enim often marie the erplanatniy 
second sentence; iifilur, itaque, ergo^ and guare indicate result. Atdem and 
ffero with resumptive force are also sometimes used in connection with 
repetition of content. But the conjunctions, Dr. Menddl bdieves, ha^e 
been introduced merely to add precision and emphasis to a relation already 
expressed. They are purely supplementary ''until, l^ familiarity, they 
acquire the force which enables them to express a relation anffnaSty con- 
veyed by more fundamental means." Repetition of ccmtent means repeti- 
tion of an idea; functional repetition means repetition of construetioiiy 
paralleUsm of structure. The usage is rhetorical in effect. Indeed, it lies 
at the basis of the riietorical figure anaphora. The relation i ndicated is 
always that of logical coincidence. The sentences may be either parallel or 
contrasted. Ei and que, with aid for negative sentences, are the onlty con- 
junctions used. 

The next chapter deals briefly with the element of incompteteneas wiien 
it appears in the second sentence. This retroq)ective use is unimportant^ 
but must be understood for the better comprehension of the pmdplt in its 
important field, the anticipatory. Conjunctions, demonstratives, rdatives, 
comparatives, nouns, and verbs inherently relative in meaning occoiring in 
the second sentence, all force the reader to look back for the complete 
meaning to the ineceding. These are all examples of incompleteness ct 
content. In none of these cases, however, does the element of incomidete- 
ness define the sentence relation. It merely calls attention to some other 
determining factor, usually repetition of content. Functional incomplete- 
ness may be illustrated by certain dependent uses of the subjunctive and 
by the relative tenses of the indicative, the pluperfect and future perfect. 
Except in the case of the pluperfect, whereby the second sentence is often 
marked as explanatory of the first, retrospective incompleteness of function 
does not define relation. 

In the following chapter the author discusses the principle of change- 
Nearly every sentence shows decided change in content from the preceding. 
For this reason semantic change is effective as a means of defining sen- 
tence relation only when it is so abrupt as to suggest contrast and vvhea 
it is confined to words which are either essentially or temporarily in the 
same category. The relation defined by semantic change is always tiie 
same, that of opposition or contrast. Functional change, change of mood 
and tense, has a wider range but is less efficient than semantic change. 
It is not in itself definite enough, as a rule, to express any precise sentence 
relation. 

This completes the discussion of retrospective forms of connection. A 
detailed examination follows of the principle of incompleteness used as an 
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anticipatory connective element in the first sentence or clause. Most of 
the types noted in the examples of retrospective incompleteness may also 
be used with anticipatory force. The relation expressed is logical sub- 
ordination, but in most sentences the precise definition of relation is deter- 
mined by the meaning of the clause or by a conjunction. Sometimes, 
however, as in the use of comparatives or such words as ceterus and anti- 
cipatory imperatives, an adversative or concessive relation is directly 
suggested. Dr. Mendell finds that this study of anticipatory means of con- 
nection throws interesting Hght on the growth of subordinate clauses. The 
expression of relation in the first sentence is, he says, consciously rhetorical 
and a ''natural step in the rhetorical development of subordination." The 
connective element, by marking its own clause as logically antecedent, 
"draws attention to the following clause as the more important, logically, 
of the two." "This accounts," in his opinion, "for the development of 
subordinate clauses to do much of the work which might have been carried 
by these incomplete clauses, resulting in the tendency to look upon the more 
fimdamental and normal types as an exceptional usage and as substitutes 
for the types with subordinating conjimctions." 

In the short chapter on parenthetic incompleteness the author makes 
a further contribution to the study of subordination. The discussion deals 
with verbs, chiefly those of saying, thinking, or asking, injected parentheti- 
cally into sentences, which without them are syntactically complete, but to 
which the injected verbs give a tone of earnestness, apology, or the like. 
Owing to the logical incompleteness of the inserted verbs, the adjacent 
clause eventually developed into a syntactically subordinate relation. 
Subordinating conjunctions and particles were later often added, but were 
originally purely supplementary, the fundamental connective element being 
the incompleteness of the inserted verbs. 

Those who are interested in the study of sentence connection from the 
standpoint of scientific syntax will welcome Dr. Mendell's work as both 
soimd and stimulating. His analysis should give an impetus to the further 
investigation of the origins of Latin conjunctional usage. His methods will 
prove useful, too, in the study and classification of Greek conjimctions and 
particles. 

As a rule Dr. Mendell's illustrations are very apt. Exception may be 
taken to. his interpretation of the quotation from Caesar's Bellum Alex- 
andrinum on p. 43. It may be true, as Dr. Mendell asserts, that " the most 
prominent characteristic of Rhodes which it possesses in common with Syria 
and Cilicia is that of being a Roman dependency," but the fact does not 
seem to me patent enough to warrant his using this as an example of sentence 
connection by repetition of category. Rather it is the parallelism due to 
repetition of- the ablative that serves as a unifying element here. The 
instances of repetition of category on pp. 53 f. and 78 f. are much more 
convincing. 
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The book is eiccdlently prepared with few typographical entns. On 
p. 38, L 25, vtatuur occuib for utatwr; on p. 168, L 6, cogmomie Ux eogmmcUe. 
Hftoe are two annoying enors in croes-ref erence. In the footnote on p. 108 
the fdoenoe is quite irrdevant; on p. 195, L 17, reference is made to p. 148 
lor further diecmwion dt certain interjected verbs d saying, but no trace of 
such discussion appears on p. 148 or indeed dsewhere in the book, so far 
aslcanfind. 

Gbacb Hadlst Bilungb 

Chattahoooa, Tenn. 



The Geography of Strabo. With an English Translation by HoRiiCS 
Leonabd Jones, based in part upon the unfinished version of 
John Robebt Sttungton Sterbett. (The Loeb Classical 
Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: Putnam. 
8 vols. Vol. I, pp. xliii+531. 

Bir. H. L. Jones was asked to complete the translaticm of Strabo left 
unfinished at the death of his teacher and coDeague PkofesBor Stenett, who 
was originally chosen as translator by the editors. The introduction and the 
eodiaustive bibliography are mainty the work of Pkof essor Stenett. In these 
the chief point of interest for the student of Strabo is the discussion of two 
controversial questions — the purpose of Stedbo's travds and the place and 
date of the writing of the Geography. Ftofeasor Sterrett follows Pkis in the 
contention that Strabo did not travel on his own account, but in the interest 
of persons of exalted rank, not Romans, as Niese belie\'e8, but probably 
Pythodoris, queen of Pontus. On the question of the date and place of the 
composition of the Geography the author again supports Pais against Niese 
in the thesis that Strabo wrote at Amasia — far from Rome — some time about 
7 B.C., but revised his work about 18 a.d. 

In the first two books contained in Volume I Mr. Jones, to preserve the 
unity of the work as a whole, has substituted a more literal version for the 
free rendering made by Professor Sterrett, although acknowledging his 
indebtedness to that eminent scholar for much of the diction and oUier 
elements of style. The remaining books will be the independent work of 
Mr. Jones. The translation is in clear, readable English — not over-technical 
— ^though sufficiently close to the original. The reader will feel particulariy 
indebted to the translator for the intelligible renderings of the sometimes 
unfamiliar and obscure vocabulary of Strabo, the lucidity of the involved 
mathematical passages, and the much-needed explanatory footnotes and 
geometrical drawings. However, not to renoimce entirely the privfleges 
of a reviewer, I must mention a few passages in which Mr. Jones's transition 
is open to criticism. 
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i. 1. 16: SuL<lKp6yT(a9 8' hraytxrdaA Soicct /mm irpof ra vuv ^jcdvos 6 Xoyos Sm^i 
r^ yecuypa^uif r^ irX«ov iori irpo9 ras XP^$ ^^ iroXirucas* ''And that other 
argument is adduced with especial force in reference to the present day 
conditions, namely/' etc. The parallel use of trpos ra vvv in i. 2. 25, where it 
is translated by the author "to my present purpose," and the connotation 
of Xoyos make the usual rendering ''to my present argument" undoubtedly 
preferable here. 

i. 1. 18: rov haurrov awfw. iwl ro avrov 3iprrffia vcueiv. The tempting 
translation "And that each body inclines towards its own centre of gravity" 
might mislead the casual reader to attribute to Strabo the modem scientific 
knowledge implied by "centre of gravity." Strabo has borrowed for 
geographical purp>oses the word Jpri^/ua, which elsewhere is used only in a 
mechanical sense— as in Herod 2. 69 (of earrings); Aristot. Mech. 18 (of 
a weight attached to a pidley); Plut. Cat, Min. 38; Plut. Moral. 591 D, 
1129 E (of an attachment). Strabo wishes to say that each body tends 
toward that to which it is attached — the general mass to which it belongs. 

i. 2. 3 : Xcyo) Sk ro iroXXSiv tnrdpiai roiroiv lfjLir€if>o¥ ^ aTftarrffta^ tf ytfofyy^ 
^ pr/Topuaj^ airtp ^ dicpooo-is, a>9 cocos, irepuroici. "I again refer to the poet's 
being an expert in geography or generalship or agriculture or rhetoric in 
which subjects one's hearing of poetry naturally invests the poet with special 
knowledge." The author's failure to see that to ifiirupov refers to the hearer, 
not to the poet, has led him into a mistranslation of ir^iiroui — ^which bears 
the usual force of "procures" — of course for the hearer — the knowledge pre- 
viously mentioned. 

i. 2. 5: rk Av olv vrroXafioi rov Swofuvov woirfrrjv tlcrdyuy fiTjropevovTas 
h'€povi Kol oTparif/ovvras #cai ra SXXa ifriSeucyv/JLtvovs ra rrj^ Aper^ ^PTh avr^ 
cTvoi ra>v fftXydpiav hu. The insertion of koX arfiariiYamms between firfro- 
pfvovra% and ra SXXa ra r^s dpcr^s '^pyo. indicates that Strabo used r^ ^Ipcr^ 
here in the larger sense of "excellence" not "the art of rhetoric." 

i. 2. 6: ^ Xdyo$ ijukv ptiropuco^ Sk Xoyos ovk lort ycvucos koX ^paxr^ koX 
dpenj \6yov; Mr. Jones translates, "Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest 
sense, generic, while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style is simply 
an excellence of discourse?" kcI is plainly copulative in both cases and 
introduces other terms for ^opiKo^ \oyos — ^which are all alike not generic. 

The context in i. 2. 8, pxi^l/avres -cts to tf^va-ucov irdOoi tcIv Xoyixov {<^, 
which the author renders, " since they had an insight into the emotional 
nature of the reasoning animal," does not point to anything but the usual 
colorless significance of wdOo^ as "tendency" or "aflfection," the phrase 
meaning simply "the natural tendency of the reasoning animal." 

A few other inaccuracies in translation occur, such as "further north" 
instead of "south" for KarcDrcpco in i. 3. 22 (cf. Herod, i. 72 and i. 142, etc.), 
and "students" for the accepted rendering "readers" in translating rots 
Trpocriownv and rov9 hrrvyxoyovTa^ ii. 5. 1. Iberia in ii. 4. 5 for r^s re Ai^vi^ 
is evidently a misprint. 
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A wdoome addttioii to the forthoomiiig volumcB will be the fdlbr index 
of proper names idiich, it is hoped, will be aoocxnpanied bj mote detailed 
maps of the secticms of the ancient world deaeribed by Strabo. 

GiianrA BAismm 
UimrBBairT of AunnrrA 



Pseudoffdieni in HippocraHs de Sephauanis Commentarium ab 
HvnainOf 9./., Arabice Versum. Ex codice Monaoenai primam 
edidit et Germanice vertit Gotthelf BEBoaraABSSXR. (Corpua 
Medioonim Graecorum, XI, 2, 1.) Leipng and Beriin: 
Teubner, 1914. Pp. xxiy+203. 

We have at hat here presented in a scholariy edition a woric about iHiieh 
much has been said since Hardy many jexn ago pubUshed e xtr ac ls from it. 
Since the controversy was started by Dr. W. H. Roscher regarding the date 
<rf the earlier parts oi Hippocrates, wtfi lfiio§»dim¥, scholars may have hoped 
to derive some lig^t on that treatise from this commentary. This hope, it 
appears, was doomed to disappointment; for neither is it due to the pen of 
Oalen, as a study of Hardy's extracts long ago convinced me, nor does its 
unknown author contribute an3rthing of importance, either to Hippocrates 
or to the solution of the problems raised by Roschor. The value of the 
treatise, if it prove to possess any, will presumably be f otmd to lie in the 
lig^t it may some day shed on the later history of Greek medicine and on 
the devious wajrs of commentators. 

Regarding the accuracy of the German rendering of the Arabic, my 
limited knowledge of the latter language does not permit me to speak. 
I had hoped to have the judgment of my friend, Professor Vanderbogart, of 
the Berkeley Divinity School, on this head; but the illness and untimely 
death of that scholarly Arabist prevented his taking more than a mere dip 
into Bergstraesser's work, and delayed this review. I can therefore give 
nothing more regarding this part of the editor's labors than the impression 
of the layman, that it is as carefully done as the remainder, which is in 
accord with the high standard set by the ''Corpus Medicorum Graecorum." 
In this Corpus, which happier times may, I trust, bring to completion, the 
treatise had of course to be included, and we are grateful that the work of 
the editor, undertaken at the instance of Dr. Roscher and intended for 
separate publication, has been claimed and won by the general editors of 
the larger imdertaking. 

W. A. Heidbl 

Wesiatan Univebsttt 
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Das Leben und die Lehre Epikura. Diogenes L(Mriius Buck X. 
Uebersetzt und mit kritischen Bemerkungen versehen von 
Arthur Kochalskt. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. 
Pp. viii+78. 

The translation occupies 59 pages; the critical notes, the remainder of 
the book. The editor and translator, Dr. Kochalsky, was already known by 
his Marburg dissertation, De SexH Empirid adversus hgicos lihris quaesHones 
eriticae, 1911, and by his contributions to Mutschmann's edition of Sextus 
Empiricus. But he is young, and it is well to bear this in mind in passing 
judgment on the present work. 

His book on Epicurus has been highly praised; but it hardly deserves 
the encomiums pronounced upon it. It will be found to be serviceable if 
used with extreme caution; for, while it contains much that is good, it is the 
work of a novice where much learning and a schooled judgment are required. 
I know of no writer who makes greater demands upon the knowledge of the 
scholar than Epicurus. It is therefore a pity that, if such work as Kochalsky 
undertook was to be done, it should not have been reserved for more experi- 
enced hands. On almost every page of the critical notes the editor betrays 
his immatiuity and his want of acquaintance with the work of competent 
scholars on the writings of Epicurus. He says that Epiciu'us had not been 
translated before. A glance even at Ruge would have taught him otherwise. 
It is a real misfortune that he did not know of Hamelin's Epicure, published 
in the Revue de m^taphysique et de morale, XVIII (1910), 397-440, where 
most of what he translates will be foimd better rendered. But this may 
not be wholly Kochalsky's fault, because Hamelin's paper was separately 
issued and for some reason not mentioned in the table of contents. Hence 
it has escaped the notice of bibliographers, and a friend, whom I directed 
to the article, failed to find it in a great university library, though the said 
volume was there, and the paging allowed for it! 

An interesting example of Kochalsky's ignorance of previous literature on 
Epicurus occurs in connection with § 38 (pp. 13 and 63). In a ''Note on 
Merbach's de Epicuri Canonica" in the Berliner Pkilologische Wochenschrift 
for August 19, 1911, col. 1046, I called attention to the ludicrous and dis- 
creditable comedy of errors and ignorance of philological literature on the 
part of German scholars which centers around this passage. That comedy 
has apparently not yet reached the last act; for after the publication of the 
note appeared Arndt's thesis, and with a copy from the author there came 
to me a courteous note in effect begging for mercy, because he had been 
guilty of the same oversight that I had noted. But even this did not con- 
clude the chapter; for now Kochalsky bases his note on Amdt; and gravely 
proposes, as his own emendation, mrk iravra, which (so far as is known) 
originated with me in my "Epicurea," AJ.P., XXIII (1902), 187, and was 
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also subsequently proposed by Dr. Brieger, in simOar igponnce of my paper. 

Surely the critical study of a te3ct implies some knowledge of the critical 

studies already published about it, does it not? 

Regarding the translation and the notes in detail I will not now write. 

To do so would require much space and would give to Dr. Kochalsky's book 

an undeserved prominence. Hie large number of notes I have written on 

the margin will more fitly appear at a later time in an independent study of 

Epicurus, «t dis plaoeL 

W. A. Hbidel 

WaauiTAN Univebsitt 
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Aelius Callus, reorganizes irrigation 
B3rstem of Egypt 840 ff . 

Agricola 44. 1, discussed 197 f. 

Andriaf ed. Sturtevant 827 f . 

animals as guides in colonization 8 

Anthology, Latin, epigram on contem- 
plated burning of the Aeneid 876 ff . ; 
the Carmen Auguati a source of Pe- 
trarch 378 ff.; epitaphs of Vergil 898 

Antiquities, Greek and Roman, dic- 
tionary of, ed. Walters 811 

Antiquity in life of the present, Cauer 
212 f. 

Apuleius, Story of Cupid and Psyche, 
Schroeder 116; The Golden Ase, 
Adlington-Caselee 202 ff . 

Aristophanes, KnighU 537 ff. 418 ff.; 
scholia on KnighU 537 ff. 421 ff.; 
Frag. 333 410 

Aristotle, on rhet. frigidity 68 ff.; 
Poeiice 1449& on comedy 409 ff.; 
Ethics n28a 432 ff. 

Augustus, and the grain production of 
Egypt 238, 239; his correspondence 
with Horace and Vergil 868; Pe- 
trarch^s references to 871 ff.; Liber 
Octaviani Imperatorief identity of 876 

Bennett, KroU on the Latin subjunc- 
tive 121 ff . 

Birde of the Latin PoeU, Martin 216 f . 

Blass, the law of the avoidance of 
breves by Demosthenes 272 ff. 

breves, avoidance of, by Demosthenes 
271 ff. 

Caecilius, on rhet. frigidity 71 
Caesar, assumption of toga virUis by 

96; first wife of 98 ff.; The Cunl 

Ware, trans. Peskett 814 
Campaign of Plataiai 89 ff . 
Catalogue of the ships in the Iliad, 

leaf on 182 



Cato, Valerius, adversaries of Hor. 
Serm. 1. 10 77ff.; a possible frag- 
ment of 88; de urbane 90 

CaiuUue, Selections from, trans. Stewart 
217 ff . ; seventeenth-century parody 
of 198 ff . 

Chalcidius, commentary on Timaeus 
ccxxviii 97 

Cicero, AU. xiii. 33. 2 806; Oration De 
Provindis ConsularUms 804; philo- 
sophical writings, Fessler 103 f.; 
Professor Reid on 431 ff.; Prog- 
nostica 802 

civilization, Greek, in its historical 
development, von Scala 2)2 f. 

Cleon, engineer in charge of land 
reclamation in Fayum 426-28 

Clio Enthroned, Lamb, 222 ff . 

Codex of Pliny's Letters 269 ff . 

cognomina of soldiers in the Roman 
legions, Dean 316 

colonization, Greek, as influenced by 
oracles 1 ff . 

comedy, antecedents of Hellenistic 
406 ff.; ancient theory of 406 ff.; 
Doric farce in relation to Hellenistic 
413 ff.; Greek, Kdrte 442 f.; mime 
and 414, 417; mythological 411 ff.; 
professional types in 418 ff.; the 
cook in 414; the physician in 418 

companion to Greek studies, ed. 
Whibley 192 f . 

comparative adjectives, in -(i)u8culu8 

60 ff.; as real diminutives 60; hypo- 
coristicOOf.; deteriorative 61; show 
notion of approximation to primitive 

61 ff.; derived from comparatives 
which compare with other things 
possessing same quality 62 f.; from 
comparatives which themselves des- 
ignate a mere approximation to the 
primitive 68 f . 
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Oovndo, Sebastiaiiy oriticiies stale* 

meat of FMrareh 400 fP. 
CkMRitia^ marriage to CaoBar 08 fP. 
Gratea, as preeuraor of HeQenistio 

comedy 418 fP. 

IMphic oracle and Greek coloniiation 
Iff. 

Demetrius, on rhet. frigidity Tiff. 
Demosthenes, avoidanoe of breves 
871 ff. 

Dental terminations 81 ff.; 178 ff.; 
806 ff. 

deteriorative adjectives, in Latin 40 ff.; 
oqxressing contempt 40 ff.; ex- 
pressing hate or anger 40, 08; devel- 
oped from and combined with 
diminutive notions 00 f.; hsrpo- 
corisms 01 f.; without recognisable 
diminutive hypocoristic elements 
68 ff.; in -(i)usculus 01 

diminution, Latin, of adjectives 40 ff . 

diminutives, Latin adjectival, list of 
00 ff.; of quality 60 ff.; principally 
from adjectives of large sise 07; 
of color 67 ff.; and comparative 
adjectives in -(i)usculus 01 ff.; their 
origin 04 f. 

dimiUere used of divorce 04 

Dodona and colonisation 8 f . 

Domitius Marsus, de wrbanitaU 80 

Donatus, Aelius, commentary on Ver- 
gil's Edoguea 806; Vita VergiHi of 
866 ff. 

Egypt, the irrigation system reorgan- 
ised under Augustus 887 ff . 

Epicharmus, in relation to Hellenistic 
comedy 410 ff.; the debate in 414 ff. 

Epicwru9y Life and Teaching of^ Ko- 
chalsky 440 f . 

ipnfov as parallel for opue 487 

Ethnoloffy and the Golden Age 861 ff. 

Euripides, archaism in, Manning 
806 ff.; chorus of, Phoutrides 806 ff. 

Eustathius, 353. 40, interpreted 07 

Fayum, land reclamation in 486 ff . 
Firmicus Matemus, Mathens of, ed. 
Kroll, Skutsch, Ziegler 810 



frigkiity in Qnek rhetoric 00 ff . 

Furius Bibaculus (in Hor. Serm. 1. 10) 
00; poems of 07; relation to Calol- 
his 00 n. 1; in Virgilian CataH/tpfa 
ibid,; ttmtii«ufe07 

QMm Age, Btknoiogy ofKi <lhs 861 ff. 
Gorgias, riietorical frigidity of 00 ff . 
Grammar of the Greek New Teatft- 

ment, Robertson 117 ff . 
grammaUdf social station 880; called 

Ittterotorvs 888 



H symbol m Cicero AU. jdii. 33. 2 

Heinsius, Danid807 

Hermogenes, on rhetorical frigidity 78 

HesKMi, desoiptiim of winter in 180 ff . 

hexameter, number of words in* 
noticed by ancient metricians 07 ff.; 
6\iyQfmpkL and voXi^m^ in OTff. 

Homer, Poetry of, Finsler, 818 f . 

Horace, and Valerius Gate 77 ff.; and 
Furius Bibaculus 80; iSsrsi. 1. 10 
adversaries of, and other personal 
allusions 00; ttmtus iile 87; con- 
cordance to the works of, ed. Oooper 
8U; Semumn 11. 34-30 diawMsad 
484f.; studied in Italy, Curow 
110 f. 

inscription, supposedly Rhodian 100 f . 

irrigation in Fayum in third century 
B.C., chronology of 486 ff.; the sys- 
tem in Egypt reorganised by Aelius 
GaUus 880 ff . 

Ithaka, Homeric account of 188 ff.; 
tradition regarding 188 ff . 

-(i)u8culus, comparative adjectives in 
60 ff. 

Jerome, Petrarch's use of 880 ff. 
Jews among the Greeks and Romans, 

Radin 810 f . 
John of Salisbury, story of bronse fly at 

Naples 408; Petrarch's knowledge 

of 408ff. 

Kwfiydia N^, Legrand 448 f . 
Kroll, his theory of the Latin sub- 
junctive 181 ff . 
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LaHn Sentence Canneetum, MendeU 

448 ff. 
LaHnitae 840 and note 1 
Leukas, Ithaka controversy 188 ff . 
Lwy, Case Usage in, Steele 222 
LonginuB, on rhetorical frigidity 70 
Lucilius, biogpraphy 78 n. 1; characteri- 

Eation of 79; definition of literary 

genus satire 88 
Lucretius iv. 1125 discussed 806 

Macrobius, Saturnalia known to 
Petrarch 872 

Marcellus, chided by VergU 401, 402 ff . 

marriage of males at an early age 
among the Romans 96 ff . 

Menander, recently discovered frag- 
ments of, ed. Sudhaus 110 ff.; 
studies in, Sudhaus 110 ff. 

Messala Corvinus, fragment of 882; 
avoidance of Greek words 846; 
purist 844 

Military Annate of Greece, Snyder 116 

Nelli, Francesco, quotation from Vita 

VerffUii 896 
pt(6repot, use of Greek words 888; 

neoteric poets and Latin purists 

829 
Noun-formation, studies in Greek 

21 ff.; 178 ff.; 296 ff. 

Oeium Heineii 807 

Octavia, mourning for Marcellus 889 ff . 

Odysseus as sun-god 244 ff . 

Oidipus, Robert 208 ff . 

6\iyofMpla and voXv/yiepfa in the Homeric 
hexameter 97 ff . 

Opue est, Greek parallels for 486 ff . 

oracles and Greek colonization 1 ff . ; 
types of questions to 6 f.; types of 
answers 6ff.; aetiological 9f.; for- 
gery of 19 f . 

-000- and -tento-, semantic variability 
and equivalents of, Nichols 118 ff . 

painting, references to, in Plautus and 

Terence 148 ff . 
parody, of Catullus 4, 198 



Petrarch, sources of Vergilian biog- 
raphy known to 866; argimients of 
SflJi>badini for knowledge of Suetoni- 
an Vita VerQUii by 867 ff.; hallucini^ 
tions as to ancient works read 874 ff.; 
ancient authors imknown to him 
896; his interpretation of Vergil 
Edoffuee 1. 28 898 

Petronius and the Greek romance 168 

Pherecrates and Hellenistic comedy 421 

Philology, Latin, studies in, Stampini 
216 f. 

Pinaros Rhakendytes, on rhetorical 
frigidity 74 

plants mentioned in colonization 
oracles 8 f . 

Plataiai, campaign of 80 ff . 

Plato, lost joke of 808; Rep, 368A dis- 
cussed 486; Theagee 12^ discussed 
201 

Plautus Bacchidee 434 discussed 807; 
Menaechmif trans. Drake 827; refer- 
ences to painting in 148 ff.; trans. 
Nixon 826 

Pliny, Letter 9 f trans. Melmoth- 
Hutchinson 207 f .; a Venetian codex 
of 269 ff . 

Plotius Sacerdos, on the number of 
words in the dactylic hexameter 
97 ff. 

Poseidonios und die jUdisch-chrietlicke 
Genesisexegeee, Gronau 107 f . 

Plutarch, Caesar 5 94; Lives, trans. 
Perrin812 

Prodicus of Ceos, Mayer 119 

Prognosiica, Cicero's 802 

Propertius, allusion of to the Aeneid 
867, 370 ff . 

Pseudogaleni in Hippocratis de Septus 
uanis Commentarium ab Hunaino, 
Bergstraesser 448 

^vxp^iyt in Greek rhetoric 68 ff . 

purists, Latin 846; stylistic principles 
(Horace) 848; (Messala) 844, 849; 
(Asinius PoUio) 844; (Tibullus) 860 

Qui and quod clauses, restrictive, 
subjunctive in 268 ff. 
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Rambaldiy Benvenuto, acquaintance 

with Donatus' Vita VergUii 89S 
Reid, on Cicero 431 IT. 
religions, oriental in Roman paganism, 

Cimiont and Gehrich 117 
Republic 368A discussed 436 
Rhodian inscription, re-examined 190 f . 
RidgetDayy William, Essays and Studies 

Presented to, ed. Quiggin 439 ff. 
Roman or nationalistic school of poets 

349 
romance, Greek, and Petronius 168 

St. Augustine's Tractates, on the date 

and delivery of 191 ff . 
Scholia, to the Iliad, as introduction to 

ancient Homeric philology, Deecke 

219 
simius iste, Furius Bibaculus 86; or 

another follower of Cato 330 
Spain under the Roman Empire, 

Bouchier 211 f . 
Staicheia: studies in ancient astrology, 

Heiffer 316 ff . 
Strabo, the Geography of, trans. 

Sterrett-Jones 446 ff . 
subjunctive, in restrictive qui and 

quod clauses 263 ff.; Latin, KroU's 

theory of 121 ff. 
Suetonius lulius 1 93 ff. 
sun-god, Odysseus as 244 ff. 
Syria as a Roman Province, Bouchier 

211 f. 

Tacitus Agricola 44. 1 discussed 197 f . 
temple ? may a hero have a 96 f . 
Terence Andria, ed. Sturtevant 327 f.; 
aspect of the verb in, Barbelenet 



f.; references to painting in 

143 ff. 
Theages 124E discussed 201 
Theater, architectural development of 

the ancient, Fiechter 214 f . 
Theodorus, engineer in chai^ of land 

reclamation in Fayum 426-18 
Theognis, rhetorical frigidly of T8 ff. 
Theophrastus, definition of frigidity 

71 
Timaeus, Chalddius' commontary an, 

discussed 97 
Tractates, St. Augustine's, on the go^Ml 

and epistle of St. John 191 f . 

Urbanus, de urbanitaie 88 

Varia Topographioa 194 ff. 

Varus, defeat of and the German fron- 
tier policy of Augustus, Oldfnther 
and Canter 106 ff . 

velim, nolim, maUm, Kroll'fl tiieaiy 
of 126 

Vergil, Edogues 4. 49 discossed 806; 
modem study of the biographiee of 
366; variant tradition as to plaee 
of death 367, 389; the epitheit 
"Parthenias" 383; education at 
Naples 384 ff.; detractors of 886 ff.; 
material fortunes of 388; recikUio of 
Acneid vi 389 ff . ; slowness in compo- 
sition 390; partiality for seclusion 
390 ff.; age of, at death 392 ff.; 
prematurely gray 397 ff.; teachera 
of 399; his use of Greek words M7; 
origins of his style, ibid. 

Victorinus, Marius, on the number of 
words in the dactylic hexameta 100 
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